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CHAPTER  I. 


Vf'as  ever  woman  in  this  liumour  wooed  ?— 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? — 

I'll  have  her. 

Richard  the  Third. 

Twelve  months  had  past  away  since  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood's  departure  for  the 
continent,  and,  although  his  return  to  Scot- 
land had  been  expected  in  a  much  shorter 
space,  yet  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  prevaihng  report,  others  of  a 
nature  personal  to  himself,  still  detained 
him  abroad.  In  the  mean  time,  theal  ered 
state  of  afiairs  in  Sir  William  Ashton's  fami- 
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ly  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  con- 
versation which  took  place  betwixt  Buck- 
law  and  his  confidential  bottle-companion 
and  dependent,  the  noted  Captain  Craigen- 
gelt. 

They  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the 
huge  sepulchral-looking  freestone  chimney 
in  the  low  hall  at  Girnington.  A  wood 
fire  blazed  merrily  in  the  grate;  a  round 
oaken  table,  placed  between  them,  support* 
ed  a  stoup  of  excellent  claret,  two  rummer 
glasses,  and  other  good  cheer ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,  the  countenance  of  the  patron  w^as 
dubious,  doubtful,  and  unsatisfied,  while 
the  invention  of  his  dependent  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  to  parry  what  he  most  dread- 
ed, a  fit,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  sullens  on 
the  part  of  his  protector.  After  a  long 
pause,  only  interrupted  by  the  devil's  ta- 
too,  which  Bucklaw  kept  beating  against 
the  hearth  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  Craig- 
engelt  at  last  ventured  to  break  silence. 
"  May  I  be  double  distanced,"  said  he,  <^  if 
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ever  I  saw  a  man  in  my  life  have  less  the 
air  of  a  bridegroom  !  Cat  me  out  of  feather, 
if  you  have  not  more  the  look  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  be  hanged." 

*'  My  kind  thanks  for  the  compliment," 
replied  Bucklaw;  ''  but  I  suppose  you  think 
upon  the  predicament  in  which  you  your- 
self are  most  likely  to  be  placed  ; — and 
pray,  Captain  Craigengelt,  if  it  please  your 
worship,  why  should  1  look  merry,  Vv'hen 
ViXi  sad,  and  devilish  sad  too  ?" 

"  And  that's  what  vexes  me,"  said  Craig- 
engelt. "  Here  is  this  match,  the  best  in  the 
whole  country,  and  which  you  were  so 
anxious  about,  is  on  the  point  of  being 
concluded,  and  you  are  as  sulky  as  a  bear 
that's  lost  its  whelps." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  laird, 
doggedly,  *'  whether  i  should  conclude  it  or 
not,  if  it  was  not  that  I  am  too  far  forwards 
to  kap  back." 

'*  Leap  back !"  exclaimed  Craigengelt, 
with  a  well-assumed  air  of  astonishment, 
"  that  would  be  playing  the  back-game  with 
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a  witness!  Leap  back  !  Whj,  is  not  the  girl's 

fortune" 

"  The  young  lady's,  if  you  please/' said 
Ilaystone,  interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  well,  no  disrespect  meant— Will 
Miss  Ashton's  tocher  not  weigh  against  any 
in  Lothian  ?" 

"  Granted,"  answered  Bucklaw ;  "  but  I 
care  not  a  penny  for  her  tocher,  I  have 
enough  of  my  own." 

"  And  the  mother,  that  loves  you  like 
her  own  child  ?" 

'*  Better  than  some  of  her  children,  I 
believe,"  said  Bucklaw,  **  or  there  would 
be  little  love  wared  on  the  matter." 

*'  And  Colbner  Sholto  Douglas  Ashton, 
who  desires  the  match  above  all  earthly 
things  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Bucklaw,  "  he  expects 

to  carry  the  county  of through  my 

interest." 

"  And  the  father,  who  is  as  keen  to  see 
the  match  concluded,  as  ever  I  have  been 
to  win  a  main  ?" 
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•*  Aye,''  said  Bucklaw,  in  the  same  dis- 
paraging manner,  **  it  lies  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam's policy  to  secure  the  next  best  match, 
since  he  cannot  barter  his  child  to  save  the 
great  Ravenswood  estate,  ^yhich  Parliament 
are  about  to  wrench  out  of  his  clutches.^ 

**  What  say  you  to  the  young  lady  her- 
self?" said  Craigengelt;  *'  the  finest  young 
woman  in  all  Scotland,  one  that  you  used  to 
be  so  fond  of  when  she  was  cross,  and  now 
she  consents  to  have  you,  and  gives  up  her 
engagement  with  Ravensw^ood,  you  are 
for  jibbing — I  must  say,  the  devil's  in  ye, 
when  ye  neither  know  w^hat  you  would 
have,  nor  what  you  would  want." 

"  rU  tell  you  my  meaning  in  a  word," 
answered  Bucklaw,  getting  up  and  walking 
through  the  room  ;  **  I  want  to  know  what 
the  devil  is  the  cause  of  Miss  Ashton's 
changing  her  mind  so  suddenly." 

**  And  what  need  you  care,"  said  Craig- 
engelt, "  since  the  change  is  in  your  fa- 
vour ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  returned  his  pa- 
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tron,  "  I  never  knew  much  of  that  sort  of 
fine  ladies,  and  I  believe  they  may  be  as  ca- 
pricious as  the  devil ;  but  there  is  something 
in  Miss  Ashton's  change,  a  devilish  deal 
too  sudden,  and  too  serious  for  a  mere 
flisk  of  her  own.  I'll  be  bound  Lady  Ash- 
ton  understands  every  machine  for  break- 
ing in  the  human  mind,  and  there  are  as 
many  as  there  are  cannon-bits,  martingals, 
and  cavessons  for  young  colts." 

"  And  if  that  were  not  the  case,"  said 
Craigengelt,  **  how  the  devil  should  we  ever 
get  them  into  training  at  all  ?" 

*'  And  that's  true  too,"  said  Bucklaw, 
suspending  his  march  through  the  dining- 
room,  and  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair. — "  And  besides,  here's  Ravenswood 
in  the  way  still ;  do  you  think  he'll  give  up 
Lucy's  engagement  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  he  will,"  answered  Craigen- 
gelt; "  what  good  can  it  do  him  to  refuse, 
since  he  wishes  to  marry  another  woman, 
and  she  another  man  ?" 

<«  And  you  believe  seriously,"  said  Buck- 
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law,  <*  that  he  is  going  to  marry  the  foreign 
lady  we  heard  of?" 

"  You  heard  yourself,"  answered  Craig- 
engelt, "  what  Captain  Westenho  said  about 
it,  and  the  great  preparation  made  for  their 
blythsome  bridal." 

"  Captain  Westenho,"  replied  Bucklaw, 
"  has  rather  too  much  ot  your  own  cast 
about  him,  Craigy,  to  make  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  call  a  "  famous  witness."  He 
drinks  deep,  plays  deep,  swears  deep,  and 
I  suspect  can  lie  and  cheat  a  little  into  the 
bargain.  Useful  qualities,  Craigy,  if  kept 
in  their  proper  sphere,  but  which  have  a 
little  too  much  of  the  freebooter  to  make  a 
figure  in  a  court  of  evidence  " 

"  Well  then,"  said  Craigengelt,  "  will  you 
believe  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton,  who  heard 

the  Marquis  of  A say  in  a  public  circle, 

but  not  aware  that  he  was  within  ear- shot, 
that  his  kinsman  had  made  a  better  arrange- 
ment for  himself  than  to  give  his  father's 
land  for  the  pale- cheeked  ciaugiiier  of  a 

AS 
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broken  down  fanatic,  and  that  Bucklaw  was<^ 
welcome  to  the  wearing  of  Ravenswood's^ 
shaiighled  shoes." 

*'  Did  he  say  so,  by  heavens !"  cried 
Bucklaw,  breaking  out  into  one  of  those 
incontroulabje  fits  of  passion  to  which  he 
was  constitutionally  subject, — ^^  if  I  had 
heard  him,  I  would  have  tore  the  tongue 
out  of  his  throat  before  all  his  peats  and 
minions, and  Highland  bullies  into  the  bar- 
gain. Why  did  not  Ashton  run  him  through- 
the  body  ?" 

"Capote  me  if  I  know,"  said  the  Gap- 
tain.  "  He  deserved  it  sure  enough,  but 
he  is  an  old  man,  and  a  minister  of  state^ 
and  there  would  be  more  risk  than  credit 
in  meddling  with  him.  You  had  more 
need  to  think  of  making  up  to  Miss  Lucy 
Ashton  the  disgrace  that's  like  to  fall  upon, 
her,  than  of  interfering  with  a  man  too  old 
to  fight,  and  on  too  high  a  stool  for  your 
hand  to  reach  him." 

"  It  shall  reach  him  though  one  day^* 
said  Bucklawj  *'  and  his  kinsman  Ravens- 
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wood  to  boot.  In  the  mean  time,  I'll  take 
care  Miss  Ashton  receives  no  discredit  for 
the  slight  they  have  put  upon  her.  It's  an 
awkward  job,  however,  and  I  wish  it  was 
ended  ;  I  scarce  know  how  to  talk  to  her, 
— but  fill  a  bumper,  Craigy,  and  we'll  drink 
her  health.  It  grows  late,  and  a  night- 
cowl  of  good  claret  is  worth  all  the  consi 
dering  caps  in  Europe." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed  she  slept  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board  she  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  at  it. 

Comedy  of  Errors, 

The  next  morning  saw  Bucklaw,  and  his 
faithful  Achates,Craigengelt,  at  Ravenswood 
Castle.  They  weremostcourteously received 
by  the  knight  and  his  lady,  as  well  as  by  their 
son  and  heir,  Colonel  Ashton.  After  a  good 
deal  of  stammering  and  blushing, — for  Buck- 
law,  notwithstanding  his  audacity  in  other 
matters,  had  all  the  sheepish  bashfulness 
common  to  those  who  have  lived  little  in 
respectable  society, — he  contrived  at  length 
to  explain  his  wish  to  be  admitted  to  a  con- 
ference  with  Miss  Ashton  upon  the  subject 
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of  their  approacliing  union.  Sir  William 
and  his  son  looked  at  Lady  Ashton,  who 
replied  with  the  greatest  composure,  "  that 
Lucy  would  wait  upon  Mr  Haystone  di- 
rectly. I  hope,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
"  that  as  Lucy  is  very  young,  and  has  been 
lately  trepanned  nto  an  engagement,  of 
which  she  is  now  heartily  ashamed,  our 
dear  Bticklaw  will  excuse  her  wish,  that  I 
should  be  present  at  their  interview  ?" 

*'  In  truth,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Bucklaw, 
•'  it  is  the  very  thing  that  I  would  have 
desired  on  my  own  account;  for  I  have 
been  so  little  accustomed  to  what  is  called 
gallantry,  that  1  shall  certainly  fall  into 
some  cursed  mistake,  unless  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  ladyship  as  an  interpreter." 

It  was  thus  that  Bucklaw,  in  the  pertur- 
bation of*  his  embarrassment  upon  this  criti- 
cal occasion,  forgot  the  just  apprehensions 
he  had  entertained  ot  Lady  Ashton's  over- 
bearing ascendancy  over  her  daughter's 
mind,  and  lost  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
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ing,  by  his  own  investigation,  the  real  state 
of  Luc)/'s  feelings. 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  room,  and 
in  a  short  time.  Lady  Ashton,  followed  by 
her  daughter,  entered  the  apartment.  She 
appeared,  as  he  had  seen  her  on  former  oc- 
casions, rather  composed  than  agitated ; 
but  a  nicer  judge  than  he  could  scarce 
have  determined,  whether  her  calmness 
was  that  of  despair,  or  of  indifference. 
Bucklaw  was  too  much  agitated  by  his  own 
feelings  minutely  to  scrutinise  those  of  the 
lady.  He  stammered  out  an  unconnected 
address,  confounding  together  the  two  or 
three  topics  to  which  it  related,  and  stopt 
short  before  he  brought  it  to  any  regular 
conclusion.  Miss  Ashton  listened,  or  look- 
ed as  if  she  listened,  but  returned  not  a 
single  word  in  answer,  continuing  to  fix 
her  eyes  on  a  small  piece  of  embroidery, 
on  which,  as  if  by  instinct  or  habit,  her 
fingers  were  busily  employed.  Lady  Ash- 
ton sat  at  some  distance,  almost  screened 
from  notice  by  the  deep  embrasure  of  the 
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window  in  which  she  had  placed  her  chair. 
From  this  she  whispered  in  a  tone  of  voice, 
which,  though  soft  and  sweet,  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  admonition,  if  not  command, 
— "  Lucy,  my  dear,  remember — have  you- 
heard  what  Bucklaw  has  been  saying  ?" 

The  idea  of  her  mother's  presence  seemed 
to  have  slipped  from  the  unhappy  girl's  re- 
collection. She  started,  dropped  her  needle, 
and  repeated  hastily,  and  ahuost  in  the 
same  breath,  the  contradictory  answers, 
**  Ye&,  madam — no,  my  lady — 1  beg  par- 
don— I  did  not  hear." 

**  You  need  not  blush,  my  love,  and  still 
less  need  you  look  so  pale  and  frightened^" 
said  Lady  Ashton,  coming  forward  ;  **  we 
know  that  maidens'  ears  must  be  slow  in  re- 
ceiving a  gentleman's  language  ;  but  you 
must  remember  Mr  Haystone  speaks  on  a 
subject  on  which  you  have  long  since  agreed 
ta  give  him  a  favourable  hearing.  You 
know  how  much  your  father  and  I  have 
our  hearts  set  upon  an  event  so  desirable*" 
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In  Lady  Ashton's  voice,  a  tone  of  im- 
pressive, and  even  stern  inuendo  was  se- 
dulousU  and  skilfully  concealed,  under  an 
appearance  of  the  most  aifectionate  mater- 
nal tenderness.  The  manner  was  for  Buck- 
Jaw,  who  was  easily  enough  imposed  upon  ; 
the  matter  of  the  exhortation  was  for  the 
terrified  Lucy,  who  well  knew  how  to  in- 
terpret her  mother's  hints,  however  skilfully 
their  real  purport  might  be  veiled  from  ge- 
neral observation. 

Miss  Ashton  sat  uprigl^t  in  her  chair, 
cast  round  her  a  glance,  in  which  fear 
was  mingled  with  a  still  wilder  expression, 
but  remained  perfectly  silent.  Bucklaw, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro,  until  he  had  recovered  his 
composure,  now  stopped  within  two  or 
three  yards  of  her  chair,  and  broke  out 
as  follows :— "  I  believe  I  have  been  a 
d--d  fool,  Miss  Ashton ;  I  have  tried 
to  speak  to  you  as  people  tell  me  young 
ladies  like  to  be  talked  to,  and  1  don't 
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think  you  comprehend  what  I  have  been 
saying ;  and  no  wonder,  for  d — n  me  if  I 
understand  it  myself !  But,  however,  once 
for  all,  and  in  broad  Scotch,  your  father  and 
mother  like  what  is  proposed,  and  if  you 
can  take  a  plain  young  fellow  for  your  hus- 
band, who  will  never  cross  you  in  any 
thing  you  have  a  mind  to,  I  will  place  you 
at  the  head  of  the  best  estabhshment  in  the 
three  Lothians  ;  you  shall  have  Lady  Gir- 
nington's  lodging  in  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
burgh, go  where  you  please,  do  what  you 
please,  and  see  what  jou  please,  and  that's 
fair.  Only  1  must  have  a  corner  at  the 
board  end  for  a  worthlet>s  old  play  fellow  of 
mine,  whose  company  I  would  rather  want 
than  have,  if  it  were  not  that  the  d — d 
fellow  has  persuaded  me  that  I  can't  do 
without  him  5  and  so  I  hope  you  won't  ex- 
cept against  Craigy,  although  it  might  be 
easy  to  hnd  much  belter  company." 

**  Now,  out  upon  you,  Bucklaw,"  said 
Lady  Ashton,  a^am  interposing, — '*  liow 
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can  you  think  Lucy  can  have  any  abjec- 
tion to  that  blunt,  honest,  good-natured 
creature,  Captain  Craigengelt  ?" 

**  Why,  madam,"  replied  Bucklaw,  **  as  to 
Craigy's sincerity,  honesty, and  good-nature, 
they  are,  1  believe,  pretty  much  upon  a  par 
— but  that's  neither  here  nor  there — the 
fellow  knows  my  ways,  and  has  got  useful 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  well  do  without  himj. 
as  I  said  before.  But  all  this  is  nothing  ta 
the  purpose  5  for,  since  I  have  mustered  up 
courage  to  make  a  plain  proposal,  I  would 
fain  hear  Miss  Ashton,  from  her  own  lips, 
give  me  a  plain  anssver.'* 

*^  My  dear  Bucklaw,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
"  let  me  spare  Lucy's  bashfulness.  1  tell 
you,  in  her  presence,  that  she  has  already 
consented  to  be  guided  by  her  father  and 
me  in  this  matter. — Lucy,  my  love,"  slie 
added,  with  that  singular  combination  of 
suavity  of  tone  and  pointed  energy  which 
we  have  already  noticed — **  Lucy,  my  dear- 
est love  !  speak  for  yourself*  is  it  not  as  I 
say  ?" 
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Her  victim  answered  in  a  tremulous  and 
hollow  voice — "  I  have  promised  to  obey 
you,— but  upon  one  condition." 

**  She  means,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  turn- 
ing to  Bucklaw,  "  she  expects  an  answer 
to  the  demand  which  she  has  made  upon 
the  man  at  Vienna,  or  Ratisbon,  or  Paris, — 
or  where  is  he — the  restitution  of  the  en- 
gagement in  which  he  had  the  art  to  in- 
volve her.  You  will  not,  1  am  sure,  my 
dear  friend,  think  it  is  wrong  that  she 
should  feel  much  delicacy  upon  this  head  y 
indeed,  it  concerns  us  all." 

"  Perfectly  right — quite  fair,"  said  Buck- 
law,  half  humming,  half  speaking  the  end 
of  the  old  song — 

-  '  It  is  best  to  be  off  wi'  the  old  love 
Before  you  be  on  wi'  the  new.* 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  he,  pausing,  *'  you 
might  have  had  an  answer  six  times  told 
from  Ravenswood.     D — n   me  if  1  have 
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not  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch  one  myself,  if 
Miss  Ash  ton  will  honour  me  with  the  com- 
mission." 

*'  By  no  means,"  said  Lady  Ash  ton,  *'  we 
have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  of  prevent- 
ing Douglas,  (for  whom  it  would  be  more 
proper,)  from  taking  so  rash  a  step  ;  and  do 
you  think  we  could  permit  you,  my  good 
friend,  almost  equally  dear  to  us,  to  go  to 
a  desperate  man  upon  an  errand  so  despe- 
rate ?  In  fact,  all  the  friends  of  the  family 
are  of  opinion,  and  my  dear  Lucy  herself 
ought  so  to  think,  that,  as  this  unworthy 
person  has  returned  no  answer  to  her  letter^ 
silence  must  on  this,  as  in  other  cases,  be 
held  to  give  consent,  and  a  contract  must 
be  supposed  to  be  given  up,  when  the  par- 
ty waives  insisting  upon  it.  Sir  William, 
who  should  know  best,  is  clear  upon  this 
subject ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  Lucy" 

*'  Madam,"  said  Lucy,  with  unwonted 
energy,  "  urge  me  no  farther — if  this  un- 
happy engagement  be  restored,  I  have  al- 
ready said  you  shall  dispose  of  me  as  you 
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will — till  then  I  should  commit  a  heavy  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  in  doing  what 
you  require." 

**  But,  my  love,  if  this  man  remains  ob- 
stinately silent" 

"  He  will  not  be  silent,"  answered  Lucy  ; 
**  it  is  six  weeks  since  I  sent  him  a  double 
of  my  former  letter  by  a  sure  hand." 

*«  You  have  not — you  could  not— you 
durst  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  with  violence 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  she  had  intended 
to  assume  ;  but,  instantly  correcting  her- 
self, "  my  dearest  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  her 
sweetest  tone  of  expostulation,  "  how  could 
you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

**  No  matter,"  said  Bucklaw ;  "  1  respect 
Miss  Ashton  for  her  sentiments,  and  I  only 
wish  I  had  been  her  messenger  myself." 

"  And  pray  how  long,  Miss  Ashton," 
said  her  mother  ironically,  *'  are  we  to  wait 
the  return  of  your  Pacolet — your  fairy  mes- 
senger— since  our  humble  couriers  of  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  be  trusted  in  this  mat- 
ter ?" 
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"  I  have  numbered  weeks,  days,  hours, 
and  minutes,"  said  Miss  Ashton  ;  "  within 
another  week  I  shall  have  an  answer,  unless 
he  is  dead.  Till  that  time,  sir,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing Bucklaw,  **  let  me  be  thus  far  be- 
holden to  you,  that  you  will  beg  my  mo- 
ther to  forbear  me  upon  this  subject." 

**  I  will  make  it  my  particular  entreaty 
to  Lady  Ashton,"  said  Bucklaw  j  **  by  my 
honour,  madam,  I  respect  your  feelings, 
and  although  the  prosecution  of  this  affair 
be  rendered  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  yet,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  I  would  renounce  it, 
were  it  so  urged  as  to  give  you  a  moment's 
pain." 

"  Mr  Hayston,  I  think,  cannot  appre- 
hend that,"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking  pale 
with  anger,  "  when  the  daughter's  happi- 
ness lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother.  Let 
me  ask  you,  Miss  Ashton,  in  what  terms 
your  last  letter  was  couched  ?" 

"  Exactly  in  the  same,  madam,"  answer- 
ed Lucy,  *»  which  you  dictated  on  a  former 
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«*  When  eight  days  have  elapsed  then," 
said  her  mother,  resuming  her  tone  of  ten- 
derness, "  we  shall  hope,  my  dearest  love, 
that  you  will  end  this  suspense." 

«*  Miss  Ashton  must  not  be  hurried,  ma- 
clam,"  said  Bucklaw,  whose  bluntness  of 
feeling  did  not  by  any  means  arise  from 
want  of  good-nature — **  messengers  may 
be  stopped  or  <lelayed.  I  have  known  a 
day's  journey  broke  by  the  casting  off  a 
fore-shoe — Stay,  let  me  see  my  calendar — 
the  20th  day  from  this  is  St  Jude's,  and 
the  day  before  I  must  be  at  Caverton  Edge 
to  see  the  match  between  the  Laird  of  Kit- 
tlegirth's  black  mare,  and  Johnston  the 
meal  monger's  four-year  old  colt ;  but  I  can 
ride  all  night,  or  Craigy  can  bring  me  word 
how  the  match  goes ;  and  I  hope,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  I  shall  not  myself  distress 
Miss  Ashton  with  any  further  importunity, 
that  your  ladyship  yourself,  and  Sir  Wdliam, 
and  Colonel  Douglas,  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  allow  her  uninterrupted  time  for 
making  up  her  mind." 
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"  Sir,"  said  Miss  Ashton,  "  you  are  ge- 
nerous." 

"  As  for  that,  madam,"  answered  Buck- 
law,  "  1  only  pretend  to  be  a  plain  good- 
humoured  young  fellow,  as  I  said  before, 
who  will  willingly  make  you  happy  if  you 
will  permit  him,  and  shew  him  how  to  do 
so," 

Having  said  this,  he  saluted  her  with 
more  emotion  than  was  consistent  with  his 
usual  train  of  feeling,  and  took  his  leave ; 
Lady  Ashton,  as  she  accompanied  him  out  of 
the  apartment,  assuring  him,  that  her  daugh- 
ter did  full  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment,  and  requesting  him  to  see  Sir 
Wilham  before  his  departure,  "  since,"  as 
she  said,  with  a  glance  reverting  towards 
Lucy,  "  against  St  Jade's  day,  we  must  all 
be  ready  to  sign  and  seal" 

**  To  sign  and  seal !"  echoed  Lucy  in  a 
muttering  tone,  as  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment closed — '*  To  sign  and  seal — to  do 
and  die !"  and  clasping  her  extenuated  hands 
together,  she  sunk  back  on  the  easy  chair 
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she  occupied,  in  a  state  resembling  stu- 
por. 

From  this  slie  was  sliortly  after  awakened 
by  the  boisterous  entry  of  her  brother 
Henry,  who  clamorously  reminded  her  of  a 
promise  to  give  him  two  yards  of  carnation 
ribbon  to  make  knots  to  his  new  garters. 
With  the  most  patient  composure  Lucy 
arose,  and,  opening  a  little  ivory-cabinet, 
sought  out  the  ribbon  the  lad  wanted,  mea- 
sured it  accurately,  cut  it  off*  into  proper 
lengths,  and  knotted  it  into  the  fashion  his 
boyish  whim  required. 

**  Dinnashut  the  cabinetyet,"  said  Henry, 
"  for  I  must  have  some  of  your  silver-wire 
to  fasten  the  bells  to  my  hawk's  jesses,  and 
yet  the  new  falcon's  not  worth  them  nei- 
ther ;  for  do  you  know,  after  all  the  plague 
we  had  to  get  her  from  an  eyery,  all  the 
way  at  Po>so,  in  Man  nor  Water,  she's  going 
to  prove,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  a 
rifler — she  just  wets  her  singles  in  the  blood 
of  th.e  partridge,  and   then   breaks  away, 

TOL.  in.  B 
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and  lets  her  fly ;  and  what  good  can  the 
poor  bird  do  after  that,  you  know,  except 
pine  and  die  in  the  first  heather-cow  or 
W'hin-bush  she  can  crawl  into?'* 

**  Right,  Henry— right,  very  riglit,  said 
Lucy,  mournfully,  holding  the  boy  fast  by 
the  hand,  after  she  had  given  him  the  wire 
that  he  wanted  ;  "  but  there  are  more  riflers 
in  the  world  than  your  falcon,  and  mope 
w^ounded  birds  that  seek  but  to  die  in  quiet, 
than  can  find  neither  brake  nor  whin-bush 
to  hide  their  heads  in." 

<*  Ah  !  that's  some  speech  out  of  your  ro- 
mances," said  the  boy  ;  "  and  Sholto  says 
they  have  turned  your  head  ;  but  I  hear 
Norman  whistling  to  the  hawk — I  must  go 
fasten  on  the  jesses." 

And  he  scampered  away  with  the  thought- 
less gaiety  of  boyhood,  leaving  his  sister  to 
the  bitterness  of  her  own  reflections. 

<«  It  is  decreed,"  she  said,  "  that  every  li- 
ving creature,  even  those  who  owe  me  most 
kindness,  are  to  shun  me,  and  leave  me  to 
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those  by  whom  I  am  beset.  It  is  just  it 
should  be  thus — alone  and  uncounselled,  I 
involved  myself  in  these  perils — alone  and 
uncounselled,  I  must  extricate  myself  or 
^ie." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


what  doth  ensue 


But  moody  and  dull  melancholy^ 
Kinsman  to  grim,  and  comfortless  despair. 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  Hfe. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

As  «ome  vindication  of  the  ease  with 
which  Bucklaw,  (who  otherwise,  as  he  term- 
ed himself,  was  really  a  ver}^  good-humoured 
fellow,)  resigned  his  judgment  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  Lady  Ashton,  while  paying 
his  addresses  to  her  daughter,  the  reader 
must  call  to  mind  the  strict  domestic  dis- 
cipline, which,  at  this  period,  was  exercised 
over  the  females  of  a  Scottish  family. 

The  manners  of  the  country  in  this,  as  in 
nmny  other  respects,  coincided  with  those 
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of  France  before  the  revolution.  Young  wo- 
men of  the  higher  ranks  seldom  mingled  in 
society  until  after  marriage,  and,  both  in 
law  and  fact,  were  held  to  be  under  the 
strict  tutelage  of  their  parents,  who  were 
too  apt  to  enforce  the  views  for  their  settle- 
ment in  life,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  inclination  of  the  parties  chiefly  inte- 
rested. On  such  occasions,  the  suitor  ex- 
pected little  more  from  his  bride  than  a  si- 
lent  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  her  parents; 
and  as  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance, 
far  less  of  intimacy,  occurred,  he  made  his 
choice  by  the  outside,  as  the  lovers  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  select  the  casket,  con- 
tented to  trust  to  chance  the  issue  of  the 
lottery,  in  which  he  had  hazarded  a  venture. 
It  was  not  therefore  surprising,  such 
being  the  general  manners  of  the  age,  that 
Mr  Hayston  of  Bucklaw,  whom  dissipated 
habits  had  detached  from  good  society, 
should  not  attend  particularly  to  those  feel- 
ings  in  his  elected  bride,  to  which  many 
men  of  more  sentiment,  experience,  and 
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reflection,  would,  in  ui\  probability,  have 
been  equally  indifferent.  He  knew  what 
all  accounted  the  principal  point,  that  her 
parents  and  friends,  namely,  were  decidedly 
in  his  favour,  and  that  there  existed  mo»t 
powerful  reasons  for  tneir  predilection. 

In  truth,  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of 

A ,  since  Ravenswood's  departure,  had 

been  such  as  almost  to  bar  the  possibility 
of  his  kinsman's  union  with  Lucy  Ashton. 
The  Marquis  was  Ravenswood's  sincere, 
but  misjudging  friend  ;  or  rather,  like  many 
friends  and  patrons,  he  consulted  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  relation's  true  interest, 
although  he  knew  that  in  doing  so  he  run 
counter  to  his  inclinations. 

The  Marquis  drove  on,  therefore,  with 
the  plenitude  of  ministerial  authority,  an 
appeal  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  against 
those  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  by 
which  Sir  WiUiam  became  possessed  of 
Ravenswood's  hereditary  property.  As 
this  measure  was  enforced  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  power,  it  was  exclaimed  against 
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by  the  members  on  the  opposite  side,  as  an 
interference  with  the  civil  judicature  of  the 
country,  equally  new,  arbitrary,  and  tyran- 
nical. And  if  it  thus  affected  even  strangers 
connected  with  them  only  by  political  par- 
ty, it  may  be  guessed  what  the  Ashton  fami- 
ly themselves  said  and  thou<?ht  under  so 
cross  a  dispensation.  Sir  William,  still  more 
worldly-minded  than  he  was  timid,  was 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  loss  by  which 
he  was  threatened.  His  son's  haughtier 
spirit  was  exalted  into  rage,  at  the  idea 
of  being  deprived  of  his  expected  patri- 
mony. But  to  Lady  Ashton's  yet  more 
vindictive  temper,  the  conduct  of  Ra- 
venswood,  or  rather  of  his  patron,  appear- 
ed to  be  an  offence  challenging  the  deep- 
est and  most  immortal  reveni2:e.  Even 
the  quiet  and  con^ding  temper  of  Lucy 
herself,  swayed  by  the  opinions  express- 
ed by  all  around  her,  could  not  but  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  Ravenswood  as  pre- 
cipitate, and  even  unkind.  "  It  was  my 
father,"  she  repeated  with  a  sigh,  "  who 
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\velcomecl  him  to  this  place,  and  encoura- 
ged, or  at  least  allowed,  the  intimacy  be. 
tween  us.  Should  he  not  have  remember- 
ed this,  and  requited  it  with  at  least  some 
moderate  degree  of  procrastination  in  the 
assertion  of  his  own  alleged  rights?  I  would 
have  forfeited  for  him  double  the  value  of 
these  lands,  which  he  pursues  with  an  ar- 
dour that  shows  he  has  forgotten  how  much 
I  am  implicated  in  the  matter." 

Lucy,  however,  could  only  murmur  these 
things  to  herself,  unwilling  to  increase  the 
prejudices  against  her  lover  entertained  by 
all  around  her,  who  exclaimed  against  the 
steps  pursued  on  his  account,  as  illegal, 
vexatious,  and  tyrannical,  resembling  the 
worst  measures  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
worst  Stuarts.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
every  means  was  resoritcd  to,  and  every 
argument  urged,  to  induce  her  to  break  off 
her  engagement  with  Ravensvvood,  as  be- 
ing scandalous,  shameful,  and  sinful,  form- 
ed with  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  family, 
and  calculated  to  add  bitterness  to  the  dis- 
tress of  her  parents. 
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Lucy's  spirit,  however,  was  high  ;  and  al- 
though unaided  and  alone,  she  could  have 
borne  much — she  couldhave  endured  the  re- 
pinings  of  her  father — his  murmurs  against 
what  he  called  the  tyrannical  usage  of  the 
ruling  party — his  ceaseless  charges  of  ingra- 
titude against  Ravenswood — his  endless 
lectures  on  the  various  means  by  which 
contracts  may  be  voided  and  annulled- — his 
quotations  from  the  civil,  the  municipal, 
and  the  canon  law— and  his  prelections 
upon  the  patria  poiestas. 

She  might  have  borne  also  in  patiencej 
or  repelled  with  scorn,  the  bitter  taunts 
and  occasional  violence  of  her  brother  Co- 
lonel Ashton,  and  the  impertinent  and  in- 
trusive interference  of  other  friends  and 
relations.  But  it  was  beyond  her  power 
effectually  to  withstand  or  elude  the  con- 
stant and  unceawsing  persecution  of  Lady 
Atihton,  who,  laying  every  other  wish  aside, 
had  bent  the  whole  efforts  of  her  powerful 
mind  to  break  her  daughter's  contract  with 
Ravenswood,  and  to  place  a  perpetual  bar 
B  2 
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between  the  lovers,  by  effecting  Luc}?'3  uni- 
on with  Bucklaw.    Far  more  deeply  skilled 
than  her  husband  in  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  she  was  aware,  that  in  this  way 
she  might  strike  a  blow  of  deep  and  deci- 
sive vengeance  upon  one,  whom  she  esteem- 
ed as  her  mortal  enemy  ;  nor  did  she  hesi- 
tate at  raising  her  arm,  although  she  knew 
that  the  wound  must  be  dealt  through  the 
bosom  of  her  daughter.     With  this  stern 
and  fixed  purpose,  she  sounded  every  depth 
and  shallow  of  her  daughter's  soul,  assu- 
med alternately  every  disguise  of  manner 
which  could  serve  her  purpose,  and  pre- 
pared at  leisure  every  species  of  dire  ma- 
chinery, by  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
wrenched  from  its  settled  purpose.     Some 
of  these  were  of  an  obvious  description, 
and  require  only  to  be  cursorily  mention- 
ed ;  others  were  characteristic  of  the  time, 
the  country,  and  the  persons  engaged  in 
this  singular  drama. 

It  was  of  the  last  consequence,  that  all 
intercourse  betwixt  the  lovers  should  be 
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stopped,  and,  by  dint  of  gold  and  authori- 
tj.  Lady  Ashton  contrived  to  possess  her- 
self of  such  a  complete  command  of  all  who 
were  placed  around  her  dauglter,  that,  in 
fact,  no  leaguered  fortress  was  ever  more 
completely  blockaded  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  to  all  outward  appearance,  Miss  x\sh- 
too  lay  under  no  restriction.     The  verge 
of  her  parents'  domains  became,  in  respect 
to   her,    like  the  viewless    and    enchant- 
ed line  drawn  around  a  fairy  castle,  where 
nothing  unpermitted  can  either  enter  from 
without,    or   escape   from    within.      Thus 
every  letter,  in  which   Ravenswood  con- 
veyed to  Lucy  Ashton  the  indispensable 
reasons  which  detained  him  abroad,  and 
more  than  one  note  which  poor  Lucy  had 
addressed  to  him  through  what  she  thought 
a  secure  channel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
mother.     It  could  not  be,  but  what  the  te- 
nor of  these  intercepted  letters,  especially 
those  of  Ravenswood,  should  contain  some- 
thing to  irritate  the  passions,   and  fortify 
the  obstinacy,  of  her  into  whose  hands  they 
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fell ;  but  Lady  Ashton's  passions  were  too 
deep-rooted  to  require  this  fresh  food.  She 
burnt  the  papers  as  regularly  as  she  peru- 
sed them  ;  and  as  they  consumed  into  va- 
pour and  tinder,  regarded  them  with  a 
smile  upon  her  compressed  lips,  and  an  ex- 
ultation in  her  steady  eye,  which  showed 
her  confidence  that  the  hopes  of  the  wri- 
ters should  soon  be  rendered  equally  un- 
substantial. 

It  usually  happens  that  fortune  aids  the 
machinations  of  those  who  are  prompt  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  chance  that  of- 
fers. A  report  was  wafted  Irom  the  conti- 
nent, founded,  like  others  of  the  same  sort, 
upon  many  plausible  circumstances,  but 
without  any  real  basis,  stating  the  Master 
of  Ravenswood  to  be  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  a  foreign  lady  of  fortune  and 
distinction.  This  was  greedily  caught  up 
by  both  the  political  parties,  who  were  at 
once  strugghng  for  power  and  for  popular 
favour,  and  who  seized,  as  usual,  upon  the 
most  private  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
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each  other's  partizans  to  convert  them  into 
subjects  of  political  discussion. 

The  Marquis  of  A gave  his  opinion 

aloud  and  publiciv,  not  indeed  in  the  coarse 
terms  ascribed  to  him  by  Captain  Craigen- 
gelt,  but  in  a  manner  sufficiently  offensive 
to  the  Ashtons.  "  He  thought  the  report," 
he  said,  *'  highly  probable,  and  heartily 
wished  it  might  be  true.  Such  a  match 
was  fitter  and  far  more  creditable  for  a  spi- 
rited young  fellow,  than  a  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  an  old  whig  lawyer,  whose 
chicanery  had  so  nearly  ruined  his  father." 

The  other  party,  of  course,  laying  out  of 
view  the  opposition  which  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  received  from  Miss  Ashton's 
family,  cried  shame  upon  his  fickleness 
and  perfidy,  as  if  he  had  seduced  the 
young  lady  into  an  engagement,  and  wil- 
fully and  causelessly  abandoned  her  for  an- 
other. 

Sufficient  care  was  taken  that  this  report 
should  find  its  way  to  Ravenswood  Castle 
through  every  various  channel,  Lady  Ash- 

10 
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ton  being  well  aware,  that  the  very  reite- 
ration of  the  same  rumour  from  so  many 
quarters  could  not  but  give  it  a  semblance 
of  truth.  By  some  it  was  told  as  a  piece 
of  ordinary  news,  by  some  communicated 
as  serious  intelligence  ;  now  it  was  whis- 
pered to  Lucy  Ashton's  ear  in  the  tone  of 
malignant  pleasantry,  and  now  transmitted 
to  her  as  a  matter  of  grave  and  serious 
warning. 

Even  the  boy  Henry  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  adding  to  hrs  sister's  torments. 
One  morning  he  rushed  into  the  room  with 
a  willow  branch  in  his  hand,  which  he  told 
her  had  arrived  that  instant  from  Germany 
for  her  special  wearing.  Lucy,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  remarkably  fond  of  her  younger 
brother,  and  at  that  moment  his  wanton 
a«id  thoughtless  unkindness  seemed  more 
keenly  injurious  than  even  the  studied  in- 
salts  of  her  elder  brother.  Her  grief,  how- 
ever, had  no  shade  ofresentment ;  she  fold- 
ed her  arms  about  the  boy's  necK,  and  say- 
ing faintly,  '<  Poor  Henry  !  you  speak  but 
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what  they  tell  you,"  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  unrestrained  tears.  The  boy  was  moved, 
notwithstanding  the  thoughtlessness  of  hia 
age  and  character.  "  The  devil  take  me,** 
said  he,  *'  Lucy,  if  I  fetch  you  any  more  of 
these  tormenting  messages  again  ;  for  I  like 
you  better,"  said  he,  kissing  away  the  tears, 
"  than  the  whole  pack  of  them  ;  and  you 
shall  have  my  grey  poney  to  ride  on,  and 
you  shall  canter  him  if  you  like,  aye,  and 
ride  beyond  the  village  too  if  you  have  a 
mind.*' 

*'  Who  told  you,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  I 
am  not  permitted  to  ride  where  I  please  ?* 
"  That's  a  secret,**  said  the  boy;  ««  but 
you  will  find  you  can  never  ride  beyond 
the  village  but  your  horse  will  cast  a  shoe, 
or  fall  lame,  or  the  castle  bell  will  ring,  or 
something  will  happen  to  bring  you  back. 
But  if  I  tell  you  more  of  these  things,  Dou- 
glas will  not  get  me  the  pair  of  colours 
they  have  promised  me,  and  so  good  mor- 
row to  you." 
This  dialogue  plunged  Lucy  in  still  deep*. 
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er  dejection,  as  it  tended  to  shew  her  plain- 
ly, what  she  had  for  some  time  suspected, 
that  she  was  little  better  than  a  prisoner  at 
large  in  her  father's  house.  We  have  de- 
scribed her  in  the  outset  of  our  story  as  of 
a  romantic  disposition,  delighting  in  tales 
of  love  and  wonder,  and  readily  identifying 
herself  with  the  situation  of  those  legenda- 
ry heroines,  with  whose  adventures,  for 
want  of  better  reading,  her  memory  had 
become  stocked.  The  fairy  wand,  with 
which  in  her  solitude  she  had  delighted  to 
raise  visions  of  enchantment,  became  now 
the  rod  of  a  magician,  the  bond  slave  of 
evil  genii,  serving  only  to  invoke  spectres 
at  which  the  exorcist  trembled.  She  felt 
herself  the  object  of  suspicion,  of  scorn, 
of  dislike  at  least,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  her 
own  family  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  abandoned  by  the  very  person  on 
whose  account  she  was  exposed  to  the  en- 
mity of  all  around  her.  Indeed  the  evi- 
dence of  Ravenswood's  infidelity  began 
to  assume  every  day  a  more  determined 
character. 
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A  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  name  of 
Westenho,  an  old  familiar  of  Craigengelt's, 
chanced  to  arrive  from  abroad  about  this 
time.  The  worthy  Captain,  though  with 
out  any  precise  communication  with  Lady 
Ashton,  always  acted  most  regularly  and 
sedulously  in  support  of  her  plans,  and 
easily  prevailed  upon  his  friend,  by  dint  of 
exaggeration  of  real  circumstances,  and 
coining  of  others,  to  give  explicit  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  Ravenswood's  approach- 
ing marriage. 

Thus  beset  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner 
reduced  to  despair,  Lucy's  temper  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  constant  afflic- 
tion and  persecution.  She  became  gloomy 
and  abstracted,  and,  contrary  to  her  natu- 
ral and  ordinary  habit  of  mind,  sometimes 
turned  with  spirit  and  even  fierceness  on 
those  by  whom  she  was  long  and  close- 
ly annoyed.  Her  health  also  began  to  be 
shaken,  and  her  hectic  cheek  and  wander- 
ing eye  gave  symptoms  of  what  is  called  a 
fever  upon  the  spirits.     In  most  mothers 
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this  would  have  moved  compassion,  but 
Lady  Ashton,  compact  and  firm  of  purpose, 
law  these  waverings  of  health  and  intellect 
with  no  greater  sympathy  than  that  with 
which  the  hostile  engineer  regards  tlie 
towers  of  a  beleaguered  city  as  they  reel 
under  the  discharge  of  his  artillery,  or  ra- 
ther she  considered  these  starts  and  ine- 
qualities of  temper  as  symptoms  of  Lucy*s 
expiring  resolution  ;  as  the  angler,  by  the 
throws  and  convulsive  exertions  of  the  fish 
which  he  has  hooked^becomes  aware  that  he 
soon  will  be  able  to  land  him.  To  accelerate 
the  catastrophe  in  the  present  case,  Lady 
Ashton  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  very 
consistent  with  the  temper  and  credulity 
of  those  times,  but  which  the  reader  will 
probably  pronounce  truly  diabolical. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'•  In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weeds, 

And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs  j 

So  chusing  solitary  to  abide, 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  devilish  deedi 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide. 

And  hurt  far  off)  unknown,  whomever  she  envied." 

Fairy  Qui^n, 

The  health  of  Lucy  Ashton  soon  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  a  person  more  skill- 
ed in  the  office  of  a  sick  nurse  than  the  fe- 
male domestics  of  the  family.  Ailsie  Gour- 
lay,  sometimes  called  the  Wise  Woman  of 
Bowden,  was  the  person  whom,  for  her 
own  strong  reasons,  Lady  Ashton  selected 
as  an  attendant  upon  her  daughter. 

This  woman  had  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  among  the  ignorant  by  the  pre* 
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tended  cures  which  she  performed,  especlal- 
]}'  in  on  comes,  as  the  Scotch  call  them,  or 
mysterious  diseases  which  baffle  the  regu- 
lar physician.  Her  pharmacopeia  consisted 
partly  of  herbs  selected  in  planetary  hours, 
partly  of  words,  signs,  and  charms,  which 
sometimes,  perhaps,  produced  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  imagination  of  her  pa- 
tients. Such  was  the  avowed  profession  of 
Lucky  Gourlay,  which,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, was  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  not  only  by  her  neighbours,  but  even 
by  the  clergy  of  the  district.  In  private, 
however,  she  traded  more  deeply  in  the 
occult  sciences ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  there  wanted 
not  those  who,  steeled  by  want  and  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  were  willing  to  adopt  the 
hateful  and  dangerous  character,  for  the 
sake  of  the  influence  which  its  terrors  en- 
abled them  to  exercise  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  wretched  emolument  which  they  could 
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extract  by  the  practice  of  their  supposed 
art. 

Ailsie  Gourlay  was  not  indeed  fool  enough 
to  acknowledge  a  compact  with  the  Evil 
One,  which  would  have  been  a  swift  and 
ready  road  to  the  stake  and  tar-barrel.  Her 
fairy,  she  said,  like  Caliban's,  was  a  harmless 
fairy.  Nevertheless,  she  ««  spaed  fortunes," 
read  dreams,  composed  philtres,  discover- 
ed stolen  goods,  and  made  and  dissolved 
matches  as  successfully  as  if,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  she 
had  been  aided  in  these  arts  by  Beelzebub 
himself.  The  worst  of  the  pretenders  to 
these  sciences  was,  that  they  were  generally 
persons  who,  feeling  themselves  odious  to 
humanity,  were  careless  of  what  they  did  to 
deserve  the  public  hatred.  Real  crimes 
were  often  committed  under  pretence  of 
magical  imposture  j  and  it  somewhat  re- 
lieves the  disgust  with  which  we  read,  in 
the  criminal  records,  the  conviction  of 
these  wretches,  to  be  aware  that  many  of 
them  merit,  as  poisoners,  suborners,  and 
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diabolical  agents  in  secret  domestic  crimes, 
the  severe  fate  to  which  they  were  con- 
demned for  the  imaginary  guilt  of  witch- 
craft. 

Such  was  Ailsey  Gourlay,  whom,  in  or 
der  to  attain  the  absolute  subjugation  of 
Lucy  Ashton's  mind,  her  mother  thought 
it  fitting  to  place  near  her  person.  A  wo- 
man of  less  consequence  than  Lady  Ash- 
ton  had  not  dared  to  take  such  a  step ; 
but  her  high  rank  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter set  her  above  the  censure  of  the  world, 
and  she  v/as  allowed  to  have  selected  for 
her  daughter's  attendant  the  best  and  most 
experienced  sick  nurse  ''  and  mediciner*'  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  an  inferior  per- 
son would  have  fallen  under  the  reproach 
of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  partner  and 
all  J  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  beldame  caught  her  cue  readily  and 
by  inuendo,  without  giving  Lady  Ashton 
tlie  pain  of  distinct  explanation.  She  was 
in  many  respects  qualified  for  the  part 
sh€  played,  which  indeed  could  not  be 
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efficiently  assumed  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  and  passions. 
Dame  Gourlay  perceived  that  Lucy  shud- 
dered at  her  external  appearance,  which  w« 
have  already  described  upon  her  appearance 
in  the  death- chamber  of  blind  Alice  ;  and 
tk'hile  internally  she  hated  the  poor  girl  for 
the  involuntary  horror  with  which  she  per- 
ceived she  was  regarded,  she  commenced 
her  operations  by  endeavouring  to  efface  or 
overcome  thoseprejudices  which  in  her  heart 
she  resented  as  mortal  offences.  This  was 
easily  done,  for  the  hag's  external  ugliness 
was  soon  balanced  by  a  show  of  kindness 
and  interest,  to  which  Lucy  had  of  late  been 
little  accustomed  ;  her  attentive  services 
and  real  skill  gained  her  the  ear,  if  not  the 
confidence,  of  her  patient ;  and  under  pre- 
tence of  diverting  the  solitude  of  a  sick 
room,  she  soon  led  her  attention  captive  by 
the  legends  in  w^iich  she  was  well  skilled, 
and  to  which  Lucy's  habits  of  reading  and 
reflection  induced  her  to  "  lend  an  atten- 
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live  ear."  Dame  GourlaVs  tales  were  at 
first  of  a  mild  and  interesting  character— 

Of  fays  that  nightly  dance  upon  the  wold^, 
And  lovers  doomed  to  wander  and  to  weep, 
And  castles  high,  where  wicked  wizzards  keejp 
Their  captive  thralls. 

Gradually,  however,  they  assumed  a  darker 
and  more  mysterious  character,  and  l^e- 
came  such  as,  told  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  enforced  by  the  tremulous  tone,  the 
quivering  and  livid  lip,  the  uplifted  skinny 
fore-finger,  and  the  shaking  head  of  the 
ugly  blue-eyed  hag,  might  have  appalled  a 
less  credulous  imagination,  in  an  age  more 
hard  of  behef.  The  old  Sycorax  saw  her 
advantage,  and  gradually  narrowed  her  ma- 
gic circle  around  the  devoted  victim  on 
whose  spirit  she  practised.  Her  legends 
began  to  relate  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Ra- 
venswood  family,  whose  ancient  grandeur 
and  portentous  authority,  credulity  had 
graced   with  so  many  superstitious  attri- 
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butes.  The  story  of  the  fatal  fountain  was 
narrated  at  full  length,  and  with  formidable 
additions,  by  the  ancient  sybil.  The  pro- 
phecy, quoted  by  Caleb,  concerning  the 
dead  bride,  who  was  to  be  won  by  the  last 
of  the  Ravenswoods,  had  its  own  mysteri- 
ous commentary  ;  and  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  apparition,  seen  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ravenswood  in  the  forest,  having 
partly  transpired  through  his  hasty  enqui- 
ries in  the  cottage  of  old  Alice,  formed  a 
theme  for  many  exaggerations, 

Lucy  might  have  despised  these  tales,  if 
they  had  been  related  concerning  another 
family,  or  if  her  own  situation  had  been 
less  despondent.  But  circumstanced  as  she 
w^as,  the  idea  that  an  evil  fate  hung  over 
her  attachment,  became  predominant  over 
her  other  feelings,  and  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition  darkened  a  mind,  already  sufficient- 
ly weakened  by  sorrow,  distress,  uncertain- 
ty, and  an  oppressive  sense  of  desertion 
and  desolation.  Stories  were  told  by  her 
attendant  so  closely  resembling  her  own  in 

VOL.  III.  c 
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their  circumstances,  that  she  was  gradually 
led  to  converse  upon  such  tragic  and  mys- 
tical subjects  with  the  beldame,  and  to  re- 
pose a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  sybil,  whom 
she  still  regarded  with  involuntary  shud- 
dering. Dame  Gourlay  knew  how  to  avail 
herself  of  this  imperfect  confidence.  She 
directed  Lucj's  thoughts  to  the  means  of 
enquiring  into  futurity > — the  surest  mode, 
perhaps,  of  shaking  the  understanding  and 
destroying  the  spirits.  Omens  were  ex- 
pounded, dreams  were  interpreted,  and 
other  tricks  of  jugglery  perhaps  resorted 
to,  by  which  the  pretended  adepts  of  the 
period  deceived  and  fascinated  their  delu- 
ded followers.  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
articles  of  dittay  against  Ailsie  Gourlay, 

( for  it  is  some  comfort  to  think  that 

the  old  hag  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
burned  on  the  top  of  North- Berwick-Law, 
by   sentence   of  a   commission  from   the 

Privy  Council) 1  find,    I   say,    it  was 

charged  against  her,  among  other  offences, 
that  she  had,  by  the  aid  and  delusions  of 
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Satan,  shewn  to  a  young  person  of  quality, 
in  a  mirror  glass,  a  gentleman  then  abroad, 
to  whom  the  said  young  person  was  be- 
trothed, and  who  appeared  in  the  vision  to 
be  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  hand  upon 
another  lady.  But  this  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  record  appeared  to  have  been 
studiously  left  imperfect  in  names  and 
dates,  probably  out  of  regard  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  families  concerned.  If  Dame 
Gourlay  was  able  actually  to  play  off  such, 
a  piece  of  jugglery,  it  is  clear  she  must 
have  had  better  assistance  to  practise  the 
deception,  than  her  own  skill  or  funds 
could  supply.  Meanwhile  this  mysterious 
visionary  traffic  had  its  usual  effect,  in  un- 
settling Miss  Ashton's  mind.  Her  temper 
became  unequal,  her  health  decayed  daily, 
her  manners  grew  moping,  melancholy,  and 
uncertain.  Her  father,  guessing  partly  at 
the  cause  of  these  appearances,  and  exert- 
ing a  degree  of  authority  unusual  with  him, 
made  a  point  of  banishing  Dame  Gourlay 
from  the  castle ;  but  the  arrow  was  shot, 
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and  was  rankling  barb- deep  in  the  side  of 
the  wounded  deer. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  departure  of  this 
woman,  that  Lucy  Ashton,  urged  by, her 
parents,  announced  to  them,  with  a  vivacity 
by  which  they  were  startled,  "  that  she 
was  conscious  heaven  and  earth  and  hell 
had  set  themselves  against  her  union  with 
Ravenswood  ;  still  her  contract,"  she  said, 
**  was  a  binding  contract,  and  she  neither 
would  nor  could  resign  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  Ravenswood.  Let  me  be  assured," 
she  concluded,  '*  that  he  will  free  me  from 
my  engagement,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you 
please,  I  care  not  how.  When  the  diamonds 
are  gone,  what  signifies  the  casket  ?" 

The  tone  of  obstinacy  with  which  this 
was  said,  her  eyes  flashing  with  unnatural 
light,  and  her  hands  firmly  clenched,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  dispute  ;  and  the 
utmost  length  which  Lady  Ashton's  art 
could  attain,  only  got  her  the  privilege  of 
dictating  the  letter,  by  which  her  daughter 
required  to  know  of  Ravenswood  whether 
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he  intended  to  abide  by,  or  to  surrender, 
what  she  termed,  **  their  unfortunate  en- 
gagement." Of  this  advantage  Lady  Ash- 
ton  so  far  and  so  ingeniously  availed  her- 
self, that,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
letter,  the  reader  would  have  supposed 
Lucy  was  calling  upon  her  lover  to  re- 
nounce a  contract  which  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  both.  Not 
trusting  even  to  this  point  of  deception. 
Lady  Ashton  finally  determined  to  sup- 
press the  letter  altogether,  in  hopes  that 
Lucy's  impatience  would  induce  her  to 
condemn  Ravenswood  unheard  and  in  ab- 
sence. In  this  she  was  disappointed.  The 
time,  indeed,  had  long  elapsed,  when  an 
answer  should  have  been  received  from  the 
continent.  The  faint  ray  of  h.ope  which 
still  glimmered  in  Lucy's  mind,  was  wxll 
nigh  extinguished.  But  the  idea  never  for- 
sook her,  that  her  letter  might  not  have 
been  duly  forwarded.  One  of  her  mother's 
new  machinations  unexpectedly  furnished 
her  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
she  most  desired  to  know. 
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The  female  agent  of  hell  having  been 
dismissed  from  the  castle.  Lady  Ashton, 
who  wrought  by  all  variety  of  means,  re- 
solved to  empjoy,  for  working  the  same  end 
on  Lucy's  mind,  an  agent  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
Reverend  Mr  Bide-the-bent,  a  presbyterian 
clergyman,  of  the  very  strictest  order  and 
most  rigid  principles,  whose  aid  she  called 
in  upon  tffe  principle  of  the  tyrant  in  the 
tragedy :  — 

y  I'll  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith. 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  yow. 
Which  I'd  have  broken " 

Eiit  Lady  Ashton  was  mistaken  in  the 
agent  she  had  selected.  His  prejudices,  in- 
deed, were  easily  enlisted  on  her  side,  and 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make  him  re- 
gard with  horror  the  prospect  of  a  union 
betwixt  the  daughter  of  a  God-fearing,  pro- 
fessing, and  presbyterian  family  of  distinc- 
tion, with  the  heir  of  a  blood-thirsty  pre- 
latist  and  persecutor,  the  hands  of  whose 
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fathers  had  been  dyed  to  the  wrists  in  the 
blood  of  God's  saints.  This  resembled,  in 
the  divine's  opinion,  the  union  of  a  Moa- 
bitish  stranger  with  a  daughter  of  Zion. 
But  with  all  the  more  severe  prejudices 
and  principles  of  his  sect,  Bide-the-bent 
possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  had  learnt 
sympathy  even  in  that  very  school  of  per- 
secution, where  the  heart  is  so  frequent- 
ly hardened.  In  a  private  interview  with 
Miss  Ash  ton,  he  was  deeply  moved  by  her 
distress,  and  could  not  but  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  her  request  to  be  permitted  a  direct 
communication  with  Ravenswood,  upon 
the  subject  of  their  solemn  contract.  When 
she  urged  to  him  the  great  uncertainty  un- 
der which  she  laboured,  whether  her  let- 
ter had  been  ever  forwarded,  the  old  man 
paced  the  room  with  long  steps,  shook  his 
grey  liead,  rested  repeatedly  for  a  space 
on  his  ivory-headed  staff,  and  after  much 
hesitation,  confessed  that  he  thought  her 
doubts  so  reasonable,  that  he  would  him- 
self aid  in  the  removal  of  them. 
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"  I  cannot  but  opine.  Miss  Lucy,"  be 
said,  "  that  your  worshipful  lady  mother 
iiath  in  this  matter  an  eagerness,  whilk, 
although  it  ariseth  doubtless  from  love  to 
your  best  interests  here  and  hereafter, — 
for  the  man  is  of  persecuting  blood,  and 
himself  a  persecutor,  a  cavaher  or  malig- 
nant,  and  a  scoffer,  who  hath  no  inherit- 
ance in  Jesse, — nevertheless  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  justice  unto  all,  and  to  ful- 
fil our  bond  and  convenant,  as  well  to 
the  stranger,  as  to  him  who  is  in  brother- 
hood with  us.  Wherefore  myself,  even  I 
myself,  will  be  aiding  unto  the  delivery 
of  your  letter  to  the  man  Edgar  Ravens- 
wood,  trusting  that  the  issue  thereof  may 
be  your  deliverance  from  the  nets  in 
which  he  hath  sinfully  engaged  you.  And 
that  I  may  do  in  this  neither  more  nor 
less  than  hath  been  warranted  by  your  ho- 
nourable parents,  I  pray  you  to  transcribe, 
without  increment  or  subtraction,  the  let- 
ter formerly  expeded  under  the  dictation 
of  your  right  honourable  mother ;  and  I 
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shall  put  it  into  such  sure  course  of  be- 
ing delivered,  that  if,  honoured  young  ma- 
dam, you  shall  receive  no  answer,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  you  conclude  that  tiie 
man  raeaneth  in  silence  to  abandon  that 
naughty  contract,  which,  peradventure,  he 
may  be  unwilling  directly  to  restore." 

Lucy  eagerly  embraced  the  expedient 
of  the  worthy  divine.  A  new  letter  was 
written  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  former, 
and  consigned  by  Mr  Bide-the-bent  to  the 
charge  of  Saunders  Moonshine,  a  zealous 
elder  of  the  church  when  on  shore,  and 
when  on  board  his  brig,  as  bold  a  smuggler 
as  ever  ran  out  a  sliding  bowsprit  to  the 
winds  that  blow  betwixt  Campvere  and  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  pastor,  Saunders  readily  un- 
dertook that  the  letter  should  be  securely 
conveyed  to  the  Master  of  Ravens  wood  at 
the  court  where  he  now  resuici. 

This  retrospect  became  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  conference  betwixt  Miss  Ashton, 
c  a 
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her  mother,  and  Backlaw,  which  we  have 
detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Lucy  was  now  like  the  sailor,  who,  while 
drifting  through  a  tempestuous  ocean,  clings 
for  safely  to  a  single  plank,  his  powers  of 
grasping  it  becoming  every  moment  more 
feeble,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night 
only  chequered  by  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
hissing  as  they  show  the  white  tops  of 
the  billows,  in  which  he  is  soon  to  be  en- 
gulphed. 

Week  crept  away  after  week,  and  day 
after  day,  St  Jude's  day  arrived,  the  last 
and  protracted  term  to  which  Lucy  had 
limited  herself,  and  there  was  neither  let- 
ter nor  news  of  Ravenswood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  fair  these  names,  how  much  unh'ke  they  lock 
To  all  the  hlurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book  ! 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above, 
Tapering,  yet  straight,  like  pine-trees  in  his  grove; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jessamines  grow. 

Crabbe. 

St  Jude's  day  came,  the  terra  assigned 
by  Lucy  herself  as  the  furthest  date  of 
expectation,  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  were  neither  letters  from,  nor  news 
of,  Ravenswood.  But  there  were  news  of 
Bucklaw,  and  of  his  trusty  associate  Craig- 
engelt,  who  arrived  early  in  the  morning  for 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  espousals, 
and  for  signing  the  necessary  deeds. 

These  had  been  carefully  prepared  un- 
der the  revisal  of  Sir  William  Ashton  him- 
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self,  it  having  been  resolved,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  Miss  Ashton's  health,  as  it  was 
said,  that  none  save  the  parties  immediate- 
ly interested  should  be  present  when  the 
parchments  were  subscribed.  It  was  fur- 
ther determined,  that  the  marriage  should 
be  solemnized  upon  the  fourth  day  after 
signing  the  articles,  a  measure  adopted 
by  Lady  Ash  ton,  in  order  that  Lucy  might 
have  as  little  time  as  possible  to  recede,  or 
relapse  into  intractability.  There  was  no 
appearance,  however,  of  her  doing  either. 
S!ie  heard  the  proposed  arrangement  with 
the  calm  indifference  of  despair,  or  rather 
with  an  apathy  arising  from  the  oppressed 
and  stupified  state  of  her  feelings.  To  an 
eye  so  unobserving  as  that  of  Bucklaw,  her 
demeanour  had  little  more  of  reluctance 
than  might  suit  the  character  of  a  bashful 
young  lady,  who,  however,  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself,  was  complying  with 
the  choice  of  her  friends,  rather  than  exer- 
cising any  personal  predilection  in  his  fa- 
vour. 
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When  the  morning  compliments  of  the 
bridegroom  had  been  paid,  Miss  Ashton 
was  left  for  some  time  to  herself;  her  mo- 
ther  remarking,  that  the  deeds  must  be 
signed  before  the  hour  of  noon>  in  order 
that  the  marriage  might  be  happy. 

Lucy  suffered  herself  to  be  drest  for  the 
occasion,  as  the  taste  of  her  attendants  sug- 
gested, and  was  of  course  splendidly  array- 
ed. Her  dress  was  composed  of  white  satin 
and  Brussels  lace,  and  her  hair  arranged 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  whose  lustre 
made  a  strange  contrast  to  the  deadly  pale- 
ness of  her  complexion,  and  to  the  trouble 
which  dwelt  in  her  unsettled  eye. 

Her  toilette  was  hardly  finished,  ere 
Henry  appeared  to  conduct  the  passive 
bride  to  the  state  apartment,  where  all  was 
prepared  for  signing  the  contract.  *'  Do  you 
know,  sister,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  glad  you  are 
to  have  Bucklaw  after  all,  instead  of  Ra- 
venswood,  who  looked  like  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee come  to  cut  our  throats,  and  trample 
our  bodies  under  foot.   And  1  am  glad  the 
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broad  seas  are  between  us  this  day,  for  I 
shall  never  forget  how  frightened  I  was 
when  I  took  him  for  the  picture  of  old  Sir 
Malise  walked  out  of  the  canvass.  Tell 
me  true,  are  you  not  glad  to  be  fairly  shot 
of  him  ?" 

*«  Ask  me  no  questions,  Henry,"  said  his 
unfortunate  sister;  "  there  is  little  more 
can  happen  to  make  me  either  glad  or 
sorry  in  this  world." 

"  And  that's  what  all  young  brides  say," 
said  Henry  ;  '*  and  so  do  not  be  cast  down, 
Lucy,  for  you'll  tell  another  tale  a  twelve- 
month hence — and  I  am  to  be  bride's-man, 
and  ride  before  you  to  the  kirk,  and  all  our 
kith,  kin,  and  allies,  and  all  Bucklaw's,  are 
to  be  mounted  and  in  order— and  I  am  to 
have  a  scarlet  laced  coat,  and  a  feathered 
hat,  and  a  sword-belt,  double  bordered  with 
gold,  and  point  d'espagne,  and  a  dagger  in- 
stead of  a  sword  ;  and  I  should  like  a  sword 
much  better,  but  Douglas  won't  hear  of  it. 
All  my  things,  and  a  hundred  besides,  are 
to  come  out  from  Edinburgh  to-night  with 
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old  Gilbert,  and  the  sumpter  mules — and  1 
will  bring  them,  and  show  them  to  you  the 
instant  they  come." 

The  boy's  chatter  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Lady  Ashton,  somewhat 
alarmed  at  her  daughter's  stay.  With  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles,  she  took  Lucy's 
arm  under  her  own,  and  led  her  to  the 
apartment  where  her  presence  was  expect- 
ed. 

There  were  only  present,  Sir  William  Ash- 
ton, and  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton,  the  last  in 
full  regimentals — Bucklaw  in  bridegroom 
trim — Craigengelt  freshly  equipt  from  top 
to  toe  by  the  bounty  of  his  patron,  and  be- 
dizened  with  as  much  lace  as  might  have 
become  the  dress  of  the  Copper  Captain, 
together  with  the  B-ev.  Mr  Bide-the-bent ; 
the  presence  of  a  minister  being,  in  strict 
presbyterian  families,  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite upon  all  occasions  of  unusual  so- 
lemnity. 

Wines  and  refreshments  were  placed  on 
a  table,  on  which  the  writings  were  display- 
ed, ready  for  signature. 
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But  before  proceeding  either  to  business 
or  refreshment,  Mr  Bide-the-bent,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  Sir  William  Ash  ton,  invited  the 
company  to  join  him  in  a  short  extempo- 
rary prayer,  in  which  he  implored  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  contract  now  to  be  solem- 
nized between  the  honourable  parties  then 
present.  With  the  simplicity  of  his  times 
and  profession,  which  permitted  strong 
personal  allusions,  he  petitioned,  that  the 
wounded  mind  of  one  of  these  noble  parties 
might  be  healed,  in  reward  of  her  conw 
pliance  with  the  advice  of  her  right  ho^ 
nourable  parents ;  and  that,  as  she  had 
proved  herself  a  child  after  God's  com- 
mandment, by  honouring  her  father  and 
mother,  she  and  her's  might  enjoy  the 
promised  blessing — length  of  days  in  the 
land  here,  and  a  happy  portion  hereafter 
in  a  better  country.  He  prayed  further, 
that  the  bridegroom  might  be  weaned 
from  those  follies  which  seduce  youth  from 
the  path  of  knowledge;* that  he  might  cease 
to  take  delight  in  vain  and  unprofitable 
company,  scoffers,  rioters,  and  those  who 
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sit  late  at  the  wine,  (here  Bucklaw  winked 
to  Craigengelt),  and  cease  from  the  society 
that  causeth  to  err.  A  suitable  supplica- 
tion in  behalf  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Ashton,  and  their  family,  concluded  this 
religious  address,  which  thus  embraced 
every  individual  present,  excepting  Craig- 
engelt, whom  the  worthy  divine  probably 
considered  as  past  all  hopes  of  grace. 

The  business  of  the  day  now  went  for* 
ward  ;  Sir  William  Ashton  signed  the  con* 
tract  with  legal  solemnity  and  precision ; 
his  son,  with  military  non-chalance ;  and 
Bucklaw,  having  subscribed  as  rapidly  as 
Craigengelt  could  turn  the  leaves,  conclu- 
ded by  wiping  his  pen  on  that  worthy's  new 
laced  cravat. 

It  was  now  Miss  Ashtcn's  turn  to  sign 
the  writings,  and  she  was  guided  by  her 
watchful  mother  to  the  table  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  her  first  attempt,  she  began  to 
write  with  a  dry  pen,  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  pointed  out,  seemed  unable, 
after  several  attempts,  to  dip  it  in  the  mas- 
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sive  silver  ink- stand ish,  which  stood  full 
before  her.  Lady  Ashton's  vigilance  hast- 
ened to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  have  my- 
self seen  the  fatal  deed,  and  in  the  distinct 
characters  in  which  the  name  of  Lucy 
Ashton  is  traced  on  each  page,  there  is  on- 
ly a  very  slight  tremulous  irregularity,  in- 
dicative of  her  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
the  subscription.  But  the  last  signature  is 
incomplete,  defaced,  and  blotted  ;  for  while 
her  hand  was  employed  in  tracing  it,  the 
hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  \vas  heard  at  the 
gate,  succeeded  by  a  step  in  the  outer  gal- 
lery, and  a  voice,  which,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  bore  down  the  opposition  of  the  me- 
nials. The  pen  dropped  from  Lucy's  fingers, 
as  she  exclaimed  with  a  faint  shriek-—^*  He 
is  come — he  is  come !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

This  by  his  tongue  should  be  a  Montague  f 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  ; 
Now,  by  the  faith  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

JRomeo  and  Juliet, 

Hardly  had  Miss  Asbton  dropped  the 
pen,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew 
open,  and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  en- 
tered the  apartment. 

Lockhard  and  another  domestic,  who  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  his  passage 
through  the  gallery  or  anti-chamber,  were 
seen  standing  on  the  threshold  transfixed 
with  surprise,  which  was  instantly  commu- 
nicated to  the  whole  party  in  the  state-room. 
That  of  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton  was  min- 
gled with  resentment ;  that  of  Bucklaw, 
with  haughty  and  affected  indifference ; 
the  rest,  even  Lady  Ashton  herself,  shew- 
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ed  signs  of  fear,  and  Lucy  seemed  petrified 
to  stone  by  this  unexpected  apparition. 
Apparition  it  might  well  be  termed,  for 
Ravensvvood  had  more  the  appearance  of 
one  returned  from  the  dead,  than  of  a  Uving 
visitor. 

He  planted  himself  full  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  opposite  to  the  table  at 
which  Lucy  was  seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she 
had  been  alone  in  the  chamber,  he  bent 
his  eyes  with  a  mingled  expression  of  deep 
grief  and  deliberate  indignation.  His  dark- 
coloured  riding  cloak,  displaced  from  one^ 
shoulder,  hung  around  one  side  of  his  per- 
son  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  Spanish  man- 
tle. The  rest  of  his  rich  dress  was  travel- 
soil'd,  and  deranged  by  hard  riding.  He 
had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his 
belt.  His  slouched  hat,  which  he  had  not 
removed  at  entrance,  gave  an  additional 
gloom  to  his  dark  features,  which,  wasted 
by  sorrow,  and  marked  by  the  ghastly  look 
communicated  by  long  illness,  added  to  a 
countenance  naturally  somewhat  stern  and 
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wild,  a  fierce  and  even  savage  expression. 
The  raatted  and  dishevelled  locks  of  hair 
which  escaped  from  under  his  hat,  toge- 
ther with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture, 
made  his  head  more  resemble  that  of  a 
marble  bust  than  of  a  living  man.  He  said 
not  a  single  word,  and  there  was  a  deep  si- 
lence in  the  company  for  more  than  two 
minutes. 

It  was  broken  by  Lady  Ash  ton,  who  in 
that  space  partly  recovered  her  natural  au- 
dacity. She  demanded  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  unauthorised  intrusion. 

**  That  is  a  question,  madam,"  said  her 
son,  "  which  I  have  the  best  right  to  ask — 
and  I  must  request  of  the  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood  to  follow  me,  where  he  can  an- 
swer it  at  leisure." 

Bucklaw  interposed,  saying,  "  No  man 
on  earth  should  usurp  his  previous  right  in 
demanding  an  explanation  from  the  Mas- 
ter. — Craigengelt,"  he  added,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  d — n  ye,  why  do  you  stand  staring 
as  if  you  saw  a  ghost  ?  fetch  me  my  sword 
from  the  gallery." 
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"  I  will  relinquish  to  no  man,"  said  Co- 
lonel Ashton,  "  my  right  of  calling  to  ac- 
count the  man  who  has  offered  this  unpa- 
ralleled affront  to  my  family." 

'*  Be  patient,  gentlem.en,"  said  Ravens- 
wood,  turning  sternly  towards  them,  and 
waving  his  hand  as  if  to  impose  silence  on 
their  altercation.  "  If  you  are  as  w^eary 
of  your  lives  as  I  am,  I  will  find  time  and 
place  to  pledge  mine  against  one  or  both ; 
at  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  the  dis- 
putes of  triflers." 

"  Triflers!"  echoed  Colonel  Ashton, 
half  unsheathing  his  sword,  while  Bucklaw 
laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that  which 
Craigengelt  had  just  reached  him. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  alarmed  for  his  son*s 
safety,  rushed  between  the  young  men  and 
Ravenswood,  exclaiming,  "  My  son,  I  com- 
mand you — Bucklaw,  I  entreat  you — keep 
the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  law." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law  of  God,"  said 
Bide-the-bent,  advancing  also  with  uplifted 
hands  between  Bucklaw,  the  Colonel,  and 
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the  object  of  their  resentment — ^*  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  brought  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  mankind,  I  implore — I 
beseech — I  command  you  to  forbear  vio- 
lence  towards  each  other.  God  hateth  the 
blood-thirsty  man — he  who  striketh  with 
the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword.'' 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog,  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Ashton,  turning  fiercely  upon  him, 
'*  or  something  more  brutally  stupid,  to  en- 
dure this  insult  in  my  father's  house  ? — Let 
me  go,  Bucklaw  !  He  shall  account  to  me, 
or,  by  heaven,  I  will  stab  him  where  he 
stands. ' 

"  You  shall  not  touch  him  here,"  said 
Bucklaw  ;  "  he  once  gave  me  my  life,  and 
were  he  the  devil  come  to  fly  away  with  the 
whole  house  and  generation,  he  shall  have 
nothing  but  fair  play." 

The  passions  of  the  two  young  m^en  thus 
counteracting  each  other,  gaveRavensw^ood 
leisure  to  exclaim,  in  a  stern  and  steady 
voice,  "  Silence ! — let  him  who  really  seeks 
danger,  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is 
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to  be  found  ;  my  mission  here  will  be 
shortly  accomplished. — Is  thaU  madam, 
your  hand  ?"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone,  ex- 
tending towards  Miss  Ashton  her  last  let- 
ter. 

A  faultering  **  Yes,"  seemed  rather  to 
escape  from  her  lips,  than  to  be  uttered  as 
£1  voluntary  answer. 

*<  And  is  this  also  your  hand  ?"  extending 
towards  her  the  mutual  engagement. 

Lucy  remain^ed  silent.  Terror,  and  a 
yet  stronger  and  more  confused  feeling,  so 
utterly  disturbed  her  understanding,  that 
she  probably  scarcely  comprehended  the 
question  that  was  put  to  her. 

*<  If  you  design,"  said  Sir  William  Ash- 
ton, "  to  found  any  legal  claim  on  that 
paper,  sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any 
answer  to  an  extra-judicial  question." 

"  Sir  WiUiam  Ashton,"  said  Ravensvvood, 
"  I  pray  you,  and  all  who  hear  me,  that 
you  will  not  mistake  my  purpose.  If  this 
young  lady,  of  her  own  free-will,  desires  the 
restoration  of  this  contract,  as  her  letter 
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would  seem  to  imply — there  is  not  a  wi- 
thered leaf  which  this  autumn  wind  strews 
on  the  heath,  that  is  more  valueless  in 
my  eyes.  But  I  must  and  will  hear  the 
truth  from  her  own  mouth — without  this 
satisfaction  I  will  not  leave  this  spot.  Mur- 
der me  by  numbers  you  possibly  may ;  but 
I  am  an  armed  man— I  am  a  desperate  man, 
—and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  ven- 
geance. This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as 
you  may.  I  will  hear  her  determina- 
tion from  her  own  mouth  ;  from  her  own 
mouth,  alone,  and  without  witnesses,  will  I 
hear  it.  Now  chuse,"  he  said,  drawing  his 
sword  with  the  right  hand,  and,  with  the 
left,  by  the  same  motion  taking  a  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  cocking  it,  but  turning 
the  point  of  one  weapon  and  the  muzzle  of 
the  other  to  the  ground, — "  Chuse  if  you 
will  have  this  hall  floated  with  blood,  or  if 
you  will  grant  me  the  decisive  interview 
with  my  affianced  bride,  which  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  country  alike  entitle  me  to 
demand.'* 

VOL.  III.  D 
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All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  the  determined  action  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  ;  for  the  ecstasy  of  real  despe- 
ration seldom  fails  to  overpower  the  less 
energetic  passions  by  which  it  may  be  oppo- 
sed. The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  speak. 
'*  In  the  name  of  God,"  he  said,  **  receive 
an  overture  of  peace  from  the  meanest  o^ 
his  servants.  What  this  honourable  per- 
son demands,  albeit  it  is  urged  with  over 
violence,  hath  yet  in  it  something  of  reason. 
Let  him  hear  from  Miss  Lucy's  own  lips 
that  she  hath  dutifully  acceded  to  the  w^ili 
of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  her  of  her  co- 
venant with  him  ;  and  when  he  is  assured  of 
this,  he  will  depart  in  peace  unto  his  own 
dwelling,  and  cumber  us  no  more.  Alas  ! 
the  workings  of  the  ancient  Adam  are 
strong  even  in  the  regenerate — surely  we 
should  have  long  suffering  with  those  who, 
being  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,  are  swept  forward  by  the  un- 
centroulable  current  of  worldly  passion. 
Let  then  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  have 
the  interview  on  which  he  insisteth ;  it  can 
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but  be  as  a  passing  pang  to  this  honourable 
maiden,  since  her  faith  is  now  irrevocably 
pledged  to  the  choice  of  her  parents.  Let 
it,  I  say,  be  thus  :  it  belongeth  to  my  func- 
tions to  entreat  your  honours'  compliance 
with  this  heahng  overture." 

**  Never,"  answered  Lady  Ashton,  whose 
rage  had  now  overcome  her  first  surprise 
and  terror — **  never  shall  this  man  speak 
in  private  with  my  daughter,  the  affianced 
bride  of  another.  Pass  from  this  room 
who  will,  I  remain  here.  I  fear  neither  his 
violence  nor  his  weapons,  though  some," 
she  said,  glancing  a  look  towards  Colonel 
Ashton,  '*  who  bear  my  name,  appear  more 
moved  by  them." 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,"  answered  the 
worthy  divine,  "  add  not  fuel  to  firebrands. 
The  Master  of  Ravenswood  cannot,  I  am 
sure,  object  to  your  presence,  the  young 
lady's  state  of  health  being  considered,  and 
your  maternal  duty.  I  myself  will  also 
tarry,  peradventure  my  grey  hairs  may  turn 
away  wrath." 
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"  You  are  welcome  to  do  so,  sir,"  said 
Ravenswood ;  "  and  Lady  Ashton  is  also 
welcome  to  remain,  if  she  shall  think  pro- 
per ;  but  let  all  others  depart," 

*•  Ravenswood,"  said  Colonel  Ashton, 
crossing  hira  as  he  went  out,  *•  you  shall 
account  for  this  ere  long." 

*•  When  you  please,"  replied  Ravens- 
wood. 

«  But  I,"  said  Bucklaw,  with  a  half 
smile,  "  have  a  prior  demand  on  your  lei- 
sure, a  claim  of  some  standing." 

«*  Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  Ravens- 
wood ;  "  leave  me  but  this  day  in  peace, 
and  I  will  have  no  dearer  employment  on 
earth,  to-morrow,  than  to  give  you  all  the 
satisfaction  you  can  desire." 

The  other  gentlemen  left  the  apartment ; 
but  Sir  William  Ashton  lingered. 

<*  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  he  said,  in  a 
conciliating  tone,  "  I  think  I  have  not  de- 
served  that  you  should  make  this  scandal 
and  outrage  in  my  family.  If  you  will 
sheathe  your  sword,  and  retire  with  me  into 
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my  study,  I  will  prove  to  you,  by  the  most 
satisfactory  arguments,  the  inutility  of  your 
present  irregular  procedure— — " 

"  To-morrow,  sir — to-morrow — to-mor- 
row, I  will  hear  you  at  length,"  reiterated 
Ravenswood,  interrupting  him  j  **  this  day 
hath  its  own  sacred  and  indispensable  busi- 
ness." 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  and  Sir  William 
left  the  apartment. 

Ravenswood  sheathed  his  sword,  uncock- 
ed and  returned  his  pistol  to  his  belt,  walked 
deliberately  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
which  he  bolted — returned,  raised  his  hat 
from  his  forehead,  and,  gazing  upon  Lucy 
with  eyes  in  which  an  expression  of  sorrow 
overcame  their  late  fierceness,  spread  his 
dishevelled  locks  back  from  his  face,  and 
said,  **  Do  you  know  me.  Miss  Ashton  ? — 
I  am  still  Edgar  Ravenswood."  She  was 
silent;  and  he  went  on,  with  increasing 
vehemence — "  I  am  still  that  Edgar  Ra- 
venswood, who,  for  your  affection,  renoun- 
ced the  dear  ties  by  which  injured  ho- 
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iiour  bound  him  to  seek  vengeance.  I  am 
that  Ravenswood,  who,  for  your  sake,  for- 
gave, nay,  clasped  hands  in  friendship  with 
the  oppressor  and  pillager  of  his  house — 
the  traducer  and  murderer  of  his  father." 

"  My  daughter,"  answered  Lady  Ash- 
ton,  interrupting  him,  "has  no  occasion  to 
dispute  the  identity  of  your  person  ;  the 
venom  of  your  present  language  is  sufficient 
to  remind  her,  that  she  speaks  with  the 
mortal  enemy  of  her  father."  • 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  patient,  madam,"  an- 
swered Ravenswood  ;  *'  my  answer  must 
come  from  her  own  lips. — Once  more.  Miss 
Lucy  Ashton,  I  am  that  Ravenswood  to 
whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engagement, 
which  you  now  desire  to  retract  and  can- 
cel." 

Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only  faulter 
out  the  words,  "  It  was  my  mother." 

"  She  speaks  truly,"  said  Lady  Ashton  ; 
*'  it  was  I,  who,  authorised  alike  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  advised  her,  and  con- 
curred with  her,  to  set  aside  an  unhappy 
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and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to  annul 
it  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself." 

**  Scripture  !"  said  Ravenswood,  scorn- 
fully. 

«'  Let  him  hear  the  text,"  said  Lady 
Ashton,  appealing  to  the  divine,  **  on 
which  you  yourself,  with  cautious  reluc- 
tance, declared  the  nullity  of  the  pretended 
engagement  insisted  upon  by  this  violent 
man." 

The  clergyman  took  his  clasped  Bible  from 
his  pocket,  and  read  the  following  words  : 
^-^Ifu  woman  vow  a  mw  unto  the  Lord,  and 
bind  herself  hy  a  hond,  being  in  herfathefs 
house  in  her  youth,  and  her  father  hear  her 
t^ow  and  her  bond,  ivherewith  she  hath  bound 
her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  pea€e 
at  her,  then  all  her  vow  shall  stand,''' 

"  And  was  it  not  even  so  with  us  ?"  in- 
terrupted Ravenswood. 

*'  Controul  thy  impatience,  young  man," 
answered  the  divine,  "  and  hear  what  fol- 
lows in  the  sacred  text : — *  But  if  her  fa- 
ther disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth, 
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not  any  of  her  vows,  nor  of  her  bonds,  where- 
7vith  she  hath  bou7id  her  soul,  shall  stand. 
And  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her,  because  her 
father  disallowed  her' " 

<*  And  was  not,"  said  Lady  Ashton, 
fiercely  and  triumphantly  breaking  in, — 
"  was  not  our's  the  case  stated  in  holy 
writ  ? — Will  this  person  deny,  that  the  in- 
stant her  parents  heard  of  the  vow,  or  bond, 
by  which  our  daughter  had  bound  her  soul, 
we  disallowed  the  same  in  the  most  express 
terms,  and  informed  him  by  writing  of  our 

determination  ?'* 
^ ,^^»,- — . 

'*  And  is  this  all  ?"  said  Ravenswood, 
looking  at  Lucy — "  Are  you  willing  to  bar 
ter  sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free-will,  and 
the  feelings  of  mutual  affection,  to  this 
wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  ?" 

"  Hear  him  !"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking 
to  the  clergyman — "  hear  the  blasphemer  1" 

«<  May  God  forgive  him,"  said  Bide-the- 
bent,  "  and  enlighten  bis  ignorance !" 

«  Hear  what  I  have  sacrificed  for  you," 
said  Ravenswood,   still  addressing   Lucy» 
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"  ere  you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in 
your  name.  The  honour  of  an  ancient 
family,  the  urgent  advice  of  my  best  friends, 
have  been  in  vain  used  to  sway  my  resolu- 
tion ;  neither  the  arguments  of  reason,  nor 
the  portents  of  superstition,  have  shaken 
my  fidelity.  The  very  dead  have  arisen  to 
warn  me,  and  their  warning  has  been  de- 
spised. Are  you  prepared  to  pierce  my 
heart  for  its  fidelity,  with  the  very  weapon 
which  my  rash  confidence  entrusted  to 
your  grasp  ?" 

"  Master  of  Ravens  wood,"  said  Lady 
Ashton,  "  you  have  asked  what  questions 
you  thought  fit.  You  see  the  total  incapa- 
city  of  my  daughter  to  answer  you.  But 
I  will  reply  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which 
you  cannot  dispute.  You  desire  to  know 
whether  Lucy  Ashton,  of  her  own  free-will, 
desires  to  annul  the  engagement  into  which 
she  has  been  trepanned.  You  have  her  let- 
ter under  her  own  hand,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  it ;  and,  in  yet  more  full  evi- 
dence ot  her  purpose,  here  is  the  contract 
D  2 
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which  she  has  this  morning  subscribed,  iry 
presence  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  with 
Mr  Hayston  of  Bucklaw." 
.  RavenswQod  gazed  upon  the  deed,  as  if 
petrified.  "  And  it  was  without  fraud  or 
compulsion,"  said  he,  looking  towards  the 
clergyman,  '<  that  Miss  Ashton  subscribed 
this  parchment  ?'* 

*'  I  vouch  it  upon  my  sacred  character." 
"  This  is,  indeed,  madam,  an  undeniable 
piece  of  evidence,"  said  Ravenswood  stern- 
ly ;  "  and  it  will  be  equally  unnecessary 
and  dishonourable  to  waste  another  word 
in  useless  remonstrance  or  reproach.  There, 
madam,"  he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy 
the  signed  paper  and  the  broken  piece  of 
gold — "  there  are  the  evidences  of  your 
iirst  engagement ;  may  you  be  more  faith- 
ful to  that  which  you  have  just  formed.  I 
will  trouble  you  to  return  the  correspond- 
ing tokens  of  my  ill-placed  confidence — I 
ought  rather  to  say  of  my  egregious  folly." 
Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her 
lover  with  a  gaze,  from  which  perception 
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seemed  to  have  been  banished  ;  yet  she 
seemed  partly  to  have  understood  his  mean- 
ing, for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo 
a  bhie  ribbon  which  she  wore  around  her 
neck.  She  was  unable  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  but  Lady  Ashton  cut  the  ribbon 
asunder,  and  detached  the  broken  piece 
of  gold  which  Miss  Ashton  had  till  then 
worn  concealed  in  her  bosom ;  the  written 
counterpart  of  the  lovers'  engagement  she 
for  some  time  had  had  in  her  own  posses- 
sion. With  a  haughty  curtsey,  she  deliver- 
ed both  to  Ravenswood,  who  was  much 
softened  when  he  took  the  piece  of  gold. 

"  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,"  he  said-f- 
speaking  to  himself — '^  could  wear  it  in 
her  very  bosom — could  wear  it  next  to  her 
heart — even  when — but  complaint  avails 
not,**  he  said,  dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear 
which  had  gathered  in  it,  and  resuming  the 
stern  composure  of  his  manner.  He  strode 
to  the  chimney,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the 
paper  and  piece  of  gold,  stamping  upon 
the  coals  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  if  to 

4t 
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insure  their  destruction,  "  I  will  be  no 
longer,'*  he  then  said,  •*  an  intruder  here— 
Your  evil  wishes,  and  your  worse  oflBces, 
Lady  Ash  ton,  I  will  only  return,  \>y  hoping 
these  will  be  your  last  machinations  against 
your  daughter's  honour  and  happiness. — 
And  to  you,  madam,"  he  said,  addressing 
Lucy,  "  1  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  pray  to  God  that  you  may  not  be- 
come a  world's  wonder  for  this  act  of  wil- 
ful and  deliberate  perjury."— Having  utter- 
ed these  words,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
left  the  apartment. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  by  entreaty  and  au- 
thority, had  detained  his  son  and  Bucklaw 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  again  meeting  with  Ravens- 
wood  J  but  as  the  Master  descended  the 
great  staircase,  Lockhard  delivered  him  a 
billet,  signed  Sholto  Douglas  Ashton,  re- 
questing to  know  where  the  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood  would  be  heard  of  four  or  five 
days  from  hence,  as  the  writer  had  busi- 
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ness  of  weight  to  settle  with  him,  so  soon  as 
an  important  family  event  had  taken  place. 

••  Tell  Colonel  Ashton,"  said  Ravens- 
wood,  composedly,  "  I  shall  be  found  at 
Wolf's  Crag  when  his  leisure  serves  him." 

As  he  descended  the  outward  stair  which 
led  from  the  terrace,  he  was  a  second  time 
interrupted  by  Craigengelt,  who,  on  the 
part  of  his  principal,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw, 
expressed  a  hope,  that  Ravenswood  would 
not  leave  Scotland  within  ten  days  at  least, 
as  he  had  both  former  and  recent  civilities 
for  which  to  express  his  gratitude. 

"  Tell  your  master,"  said  Ravenswood 
fiercely,  "  to  chuse  his  own  time.  He  will 
find  me  at  Wolf 's  Crag,  if  his  purpose  is  not 
forestalled." 

*«  My  master?"  replied  Craigengelt,  en- 
couraged by  seeing  Colonel  Ashton  and 
Bucklaw  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
*«  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  know  of  no  such 
person  upon  earth,  nor  will  I  permit  such 
language  to  be  used  to  me." 

«  Seek  your  master,  then,  in  hell !"  ex- 
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©laimed  Ravenswood,  giving  way  to  the 
passion  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  and 
throwing  Craigengelt  from  him  with  such 
violence,  that  he  rolled  down  the  steps,  and 
lay  senseless  at  the  foot  of  them — "  I  ara 
a  fool,"  he  instantly  added,  *'  to  vent  my 
passion  upon  a  caitiff  so  worthless." 

He  then  mounted  his  horse,  which  at  his 
arrival  he  had  secured  to  a  ballustrade  ia 
front  of  the  castle,  rode  very  slowly  past 
Bucklaw  and  Colonel  Ashton,  raising  his 
hat  as  he  past  each,  and  looking  in  their 
faces  steadily  while  he  offered  this  mute 
salutation,  which  was  returned  by  both 
with  the  same  stern  gravity.  Ravenswood 
walked  on  with  equal  dehberation  until 
he  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue,  as  if  to 
shew  that  he  rather  courted  than  avoided 
interruption.  When  he  had  passed  the  up- 
per gate,  he  turned  his  horse,  and  looked 
at  the  castle  with  a  fixed  eye;  then  set  spurs 
to  his  good  steed,  and  departed  with  the 
speed  of  a  demon  dismissed  by  the  exorcisf. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

**  Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber  ?*' 
It  is  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death. 

Thalaba. 

After  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  castle,  Lucy  was  transported 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  stupor; 
Yet  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing day,  she  seemed  to  have  recovered, 
not  merely  her  spirits  and  resolution,  but 
a  sort  of  flighty  levity,  that  was  foreign 
to  her  character  and  situation,  and  which 
was  at  times  checquered  by  fits  of  deep  sir 
lefice  and  melancholy,  and  of  capricious 
pettishness.  Lady  Ashton  became  much 
alarmed,  and  consulted  the  family  physi- 
cians. But  as  her  pulse  indicated  no  change, 
they  could  only  say  that  the  disease  v/asou 
thespirits,andrecommended  gentle  exercise 
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and  amusement.  Miss  Ashton  never  allud- 
ed to  what  had  passed  in  the  state-room. 
It  seemed  doubtful  even  if  she  was  con- 
scious of  it,  for  she  was  often  observed  to 
raise  her  hands  to  her  neck,  as  if  in  search 
of  the  ribbon  that  had  been  taken  from  it, 
and  mutter, in  surprise  and  discontent,  when 
she  could  not  find  it,  **  It  was  the  link  that 
bound  me  to  life." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  remarkable 
symptoms,  Lady  Ashton  was  too  deeply 
pledged,  to  delay  her  daughter's  marriage 
even  in  her  present  state  of  health.  It 
cost  her  much  trouble  to  keep  up  the 
fair  side  of  appearances  towards  Buck- 
law.  She  was  well  aware,  that  if  he  once 
saw  any  reluctance  on  her  daughter's  part, 
he  would  break  off  the  treaty,  to  her 
great  personal  shame  and  dishonour.  She 
therefore  resolved,  that,  if  Lucy  conti- 
nued passive,  the  marriage  should  take 
place  upon  the  day  that  had  been  previous- 
ly fixed,  trusting  that  a  change  of  place,  of 
situation,  and  of  character,  would  operate 
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a  more  speedy  and  eifectual  cure  upon  the 
unsettled  spirits  of  her  daughter,  than  could 
be  attained  by  the  slow  measures  which  the 
medical  men  recommended.  Sir  William 
Ash  ton's  views  of  family  aggrandisement, 
and  his  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 

the  measures  of  the  Marquis  of  A , 

readily  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  what 
he  could  not  have  perhaps  resisted  if  wil- 
ling to  do  so.  As  for  the  young  men, 
Bucklaw  and  Colonel  Ashton,  they  protest- 
ed, that  after  what  had  happened,  it  would 
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single  hour  the  time  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage, as  it  would  be  generally  ascribed  to 
their  being  intimidated  by  the  intrusive  vi« 
sit  and  threats  of  Ravenswood. 

Bucklaw  would  indeed  have  been  inca- 
pable of  such  precipitation,  had  he  been 
aware  of  the  state  of  Miss  Ashton's  health, 
or  rather  of  her  mind.  But  custom,  upon 
these  occasions,  permitted  only  brief  and 
sparing  intercourse  between  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride;  a  circumstance  so  well  im- 
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proved  by  Lady  Ashton,  that  Bucklaw  nei- 
ther saw  nor  suspected. 

On  the  eve  of  the  bridal  day,  Lucy  ap- 
peared to  have  one  of  her  fits  of  levity,  and 
surveyed  with  a  degree  of  girlish  interest 
the  various  preparations  of  dress,  &c.  &c., 
which  the  different  members  of  the  family 
had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  cheer- 
ily. The  bridal  guests  assembled  in  gallant 
troops  from  distant  quarters.  Not  only  the 
relations  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  and  the 
stiU  more  dignified  conneGtions  of  his  lady, 
together  with  the  numerous  kinsmen  and 
allies  of  the  bridegroom,  were  present  up- 
on this  joyful  ceremony,  gallantly  mount- 
ed,  arrayed,  and  caparisoned,  but  almost 
every  presbyterian  family  of  distinction, 
within  fifty  miles,  made  a  point  of  attend- 
ing upon  an  occasion  which  was  consider- 
ed as  giving  a  sort  of  triumph  over   the 

Marquis  of  A ,  in  the  person  of  his 

kinsman.  Splendid  refreshments  awaited 
the  guests  on  their  arrival,  and  after  it  was 
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finished,  the  cry  was  to  horse.  The  bride 
was  led  forth  betwixt  her  brother  Henry 
and  her  mother.  Her  gaiety  of  the  prece- 
ding day  had  given  rise  to  a  deep  shade  of 
melancholy,  which,  however,  did  not  mis- 
become  an  occasion  so  momentous.  There 
was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  colour  in  her 
cheek,  which  had  not  been  kindled  for 
many  a  day,  and  which,  joined  to  her  great 
beauty,  and  the  splendour  of  her  dress  and 
jewels,  occasioned  her  entrance  to  be  greet- 
ed with  an  univeri^al  murmur  of  applause, 
in  which  even  the  ladies  could  not  refrain 
themselves  froin  joining.  While  the  caval- 
cade were  getting  to  horse,  Sir  William 
Ashton,  a  man  of  peace  and  of  form,  cen- 
sured his  son  Henry  for  having  begirt  him- 
self with  a  military  sword  of  preposterous 
leagth,  belonging  to  his  brother,  Colonel 
Ashton. 

"  If  you  must  have  a  sword,"  he  said, 
'*  upon  such  a  peaceful  occasion,  why  did 
you  not  use  the  short  weapon  sent  from 
Edinburgh  on  purpose  ?" 
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The  boy  vindicated  himself,  by  saying  it 
was  lost. 

"  You  put  it  out  of  the  way  yourself,  I 
suppose,"  said  his  father,  "  out  of  ambition 
to  wear  that  thing  that  might  have  served 
Sir  William  Wallace— *but  never  mind,  get 
to  horse  now,  and  take  care  of  your  sis- 
ter." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  gaJlant  train.  At  the  time 
he  was  too  full  of  hi5  own  appearance,  his 
sword,  his  laced  cloak,  hi3  feathered  hat, 
and  his  managed  horse,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  any  thing  else ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
membered to  the  hour  of  his  death,  that 
when  the  hand  of  his  sister,  by  which  she 
supported  herself  on  the  pillion  behind  him, 
touched  his  own,  it  felt  as  wet  and  cold  as 
sepulchral  marble. 

Glancing  wide  over  hill  and  dale,  the 
fair  bridal  procession  at  last  reached  the 
parish  church,  which  they  nearly  filled; 
for,  besides  domestics,  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen  and  ladies  were  present  upon 
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the  occasion.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
presbyterian  persuasion,  to  which  Buck- 
law  of  late  had  judged  it  proper  to  con- 
form. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  a  liberal 

dole  was  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  under  the  direction 
of  Johnny  Mortheuch,  who  had  lately  been 
promoted  from  his  desolate  quarters  at  the 
Hermitage,  to  fill  the  more  eligible  situa- 
tion of  sexton  at  the  parish-church  of  Ra- 
venswood.  Dame  Gourlay,  with  two  of 
her  contemporaries,  the  same  who  assisted 
at  Alice's  late- wake,  seated  apart  upon  a 
flat  monument,  or  tJirough'Stane,  sate  envi- 
ously comparing  the  shares  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them  in  dividing  the  dole. 

•*  Johnny  Mortheueh,"  said  Annie  Win- 
nie, "  might  hae  minded  auld  lang  syne, 
and  thought  of  his  auld  kimmers,  for  as 
braw  as  he  is  with  his  new  black  coat,  I 
hae  gotten  but  five  herring  instead  o'  sax, 
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and  this  disna  look  like  a  gude  saxpennys, 
and  I  dare  say  this  bit  morsel  o'  beef  is  an 
unce  lighter  than  ony  that's  been  dealt 
round  ;  and  it's  a  bit  o'  the  tenony  hough, 
mair  by  token,  that  your's,  Maggie,  is  out 
o'  the  back-sey." 

"  Mine,  quo'  she  ?"  mumbled  the  paralytic 
hag,  "  mine  is  half  banes,  1  trow.  If  grit 
folk  gie  poor  bodies  ony  thing  for  coming 
to  their  weddings  and  burials,  it  suld  be 
something  that  wad  do  them  gude,  I  think. 

**  Their  gifts,"  said  Aiisie  Gourlay,  "  are 
dealt  for  nae  love  of  us — nor  for  respect 
for  whether  we  feed  or  starve.  They  wad 
gie  us  whinstanes  for  loaves,  if  it  would 
serve  their  ain  vanity,  and  yet  they  expect 
us  to  be  as  gratefu'  as  they  ca'  it,  as  if  they 
served  us  for  true  love  and  likeing." 

"  And  that's  truly  said,"  answered  her 
companion. 

<*  But,  Aiisie  Gourlay,  ye're  the  auldest  o' 
us  three,  did  ye  ever  see  a  mair  grand  bri- 
dal ?" 
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'  **  I  winna  say  that  I  have,"  answered  the 
hag ;  **  but  I  think  soon  to  see  as  braw  a 
burial." 

"  And  that  wad  please  me  as  weel,"  said 
Annie  Winnie  ;  **  for  there's  as  large  a 
dole,  and  folk  are  no  obliged  to  grin  and 
laugh,  and  mak  murgeons,  and  wish  joy  to 
these  heilicat  quality,  that  lord  it  ower  us 
like  brute  beasts.  I  like  to  pack  the  dead 
dole  in  my  lap,  and  rin  ower  my  auld 
rhyme, — 

'  My  loaf  in  mj  lap,  my  penny  in  my  purse, 

Tliou  art  ne'er  the  better,  and  I'm  ne'er  the  worse.' " 

"  That's  right,  Annie,"  said  the  paralytic 
woman ;  **  God  send  us  a  green  Yule  and 
a  fat  kirk -yard  !" 

"  But  I  wad  like  to  ken,  Lucky  Gourky, 
for  ye're  the  auldest  and  wisest  amang  us, 
whilk  o'  these  revellers'  turns  it  will  be  to 
be  streekit  first." 

"  D'ye  see  yon  dandilly  maiden,"  said 
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Dame  Gourlay,  **  a'  glistenin'  wi'  goud  and 
jewels,  that  they  are  mounting  on  the  white 
horse  behind  that  hare-brained  callant  in 
scarlet,  wi'  the  lang  sword  at  his  side  ?'* 

♦«  But  that's  the  bride  1'*  said  her  compa- 
nion, her  cold  heart  touched  with  some 
sense  of  compassion  ;  "  that's  the  very 
bride  hersell !  Eh,  whow !  sae  young,  sae 
braw,  and  sae  bonnie — and  is  her  time  sae 
short?" 

•*  I  tell  ye  her  winding  sheet,"  said  the 
sybil,  "  is  up  as  high  as  her  throat  already, 
believe  it  wha  list.  Her  sand  has  but  few 
grains  to  run  out,  and  nae  wonder — they've 
been  weel  shaken.  The  leaves  are  wither- 
ing fast  on  the  trees,  but  she'll  never  see 
the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  dance  in 
swirls  like  the  fairy  rings." 

*•  Ye  waited  on  her  for  a  quarter,"  said 
the  paralytic  woman,  **  and  got  twa  red 
pieces,  or  I  am  far  beguiled." 

<•  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Ailsie,  with  a  bitter 
grin  J  "  and  Sir  William  Ashton  promised 
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me  a  bonnie  red  gown  to  the  boot  o*  that 
—a  stake,  and  a  chain,  and  a  tar  barrel,; 
lass  ! — what  think  ye  o'  that  for  a  propine  ? 
— for  being  up  early  and  doun  late  for 
fourscore  nights  and  mair  wi'  his  d wining 
daughter.  But  he  may  keep  it  for  his  ain 
lady,  cummers." 

"  I  hae  heard  a  sough,"  said  Annie  Win- 
nie, •'  as  if  Lady  Ashton  was  nae  canny 
body." 

**  D'ye  see  her  yonder,"  said  Dame  Gour- 
lay,  "  as  she  prances  on  her  grey  gelding 
out  at  the  kirk-yard  ? — there's  mair  o'  utter 
deevihy  in  that  woman,  as  brave  ajid  fair-fa- 
shioned  as  she  rides  yonder,  than  in  a'  the 
Scotch  witches  that  ever  flew  by  moon- 
light ower  North-Berwick  Law." 

"  What's  that  ye  say  about  w^itches,  ye 
damned  hags  ?"  said  Johnnie  Mortheugh  ; 
*•  are  ye  casting  ye're  cantraips  in  the  very 
kirk-yard,  to  mischieve  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ?  Get  awa'  hame,  for  if  I  tak  my 
souple  t'ye,  I'll  gar  ye  find  the  road  fastci 
than  ye  wad  like." 

VOL.  IT.  E 
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"  Eh  !  sirs  !"  answered  Ailsie  Gourlay  5 
•'  how  bra'  are  we  wi'  our  new  black  coat  and 
our  weel-pouthered  head,  as  if  we  had  never 
kenned  hunger  nor  thirst  oursells !  and 
we'll  be  screwing  up  our  bit  fiddle,  doubt' 
less,  in  the  ha'  the  night,  amang  a'  the 
other  elbo'  jiggers  for  miles  round— let's 
see  if  the  pins  baud,  Johnnie — that's  a',  lad." 

"  I  take  ye  a'  to  witness,  gude  people/* 
said  Mortheugh,  **  that  she  threatens  me 
wi'  mischief,  and  fbrespeaks  nic.  If  ony- 
tliing  but  gude  happens  to  me  or  my  fiddle 
this  night,  Til  make  it  the  blackest  night's 
job  she  ever  stirred  in.  Til  hae  her  before 
Presbytery  and  Synod — I'm  half  a  mini- 
ter  mysei',  now  that  I'm  a  bedral  in  an  in- 
habited parish." 

Although  tlie  mutual  haired  betwixt 
these  hags  and  tlie  rest  of  mankind  had 
steeled  their  hearts  against  ail  impressions 
of  festivity,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case 
with  the  multitude  at  large.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  bridal  retinue — the  gay  dresses 
— the  spirited  horses — the  blithesome  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  handsome  women  and  gal- 
lant gentlemen  assembled  upon  the  occa- 
sion, had  the  usual  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  populace.  The  repeated  shouts,  of 
"  Ash  ton  and  Bucklaw  for  ever !" — the  dis- 
charge of  pistols,  guns,  and  muskettoons,  to 
give  what  was  called  the  bridal- shot,  evin- 
ced the  interest  the  people  took  in  the  oc- 
casion of  the  cavalcade,  as  they  accompa- 
nied it  upon  their  return  to  the  castle.  If 
there  was  here  and  there  an  elder  peasant 
or  his  wife  who  sneered  at  the  pomp  of  the 
upstart  family,  and  remembered  the  days 
of  the  long-descended  Ravenswoods,  even 
they,  attracted  by  the  plentiful  cheer  which 
the  castle  that  day  afforded  to  rich  and 
poor,  held  their  way  thither,  and  acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding  their  prejuuices, 
the  influence  o^ lAmphitrimi  ou  Ion  dine. 

Thus  accompanied  with  the  attendance 
both  of  rich  and  poor,  Lucy  returned  to 
her  father's  house.  Bucklaw  used  his  pri- 
vilege of  riding  next  to  the  bride,  but, 
new  to  such  a  situation,  rather  endeavour- 
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ed  to  attract  attention  by  the  display  6'f 
his  person  and  horsemanship,  than  by  any 
attempt  to  address  her  in  private.  They 
reached  the  castle  in  safety,  amid  a  thou- 
sand joyous  acclamations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  weddings  of 
ancient  d^ys  were  celebrated  with  a  festive 
publicity  rejected  by  the  delicacy  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  marriage-guests  upon  the 
present  occasion  were  regaled  with  a  ban- 
quet of  unbounded  profusion,  the  relics 
of  which,  after  the  domestics  had  feasted 
in  their  turn,  were  distributed  among  the 
shouting  crowd,  with  as  many  barrels  of 
ale  as  made  the  hilarity  without  correspond 
to  that  within  the  castle.  The  gentlemen, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in- 
dulged, for  the  most  part,  in  deep  draughts 
of  the  richest  wines,  while  the  ladies,  pre- 
pared  for  the  ball,  which  always  closed  a 
bridal  entertainment,  impatiently  expected 
their  arrival  in  the  state  gallery.  At  length 
the  social  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and 
the  gentlemen  crowded  into   the  saloon. 
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and,  enlivened  by  wine  and  the  joyful  occa- 
sion, laid  aside  their  swords,  and  handed 
their  impatient  partners  to  the  floor.  The 
music  already  rung  from  the  gallery,  along 
the  fretted  roof  of  the  ancient  state  apart- 
ment. According  to  strict  etiquette,  the 
bride  ought  to  have  opened  the  ball,  but 
Lady  Ashton,  making  an  apology  on  ac- 
/Count  of  her  daughter's  health,  offered  her 
own  hand  to  Bucklaw  as  substitute  for  her 
daughter's. 

But  as  Lady  Ashton  raised  her  head 
gracefully,  expecting  the  strain  at  which 
she  was  to  begin  the  dance,  she  was  so 
much  struck  by  an  unexpected  alteration 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  that 
she  was  surprised  into  an  exclamation, — 
"  Who  has  dared  to  change  the  pictures  ?" 

All  looked  up,  and  those  who  knew  the 
usual  state  of  the  apartment,  observed, 
with  surprise,  that  the  picture  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashton's  father  was  removed  from  its 
place,  and  in  its  stead  that  of  old  Sir.Ma- 
lise  Ravenswood  seemed  to  frown  wrath 
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and  vengeance  upon  the  party  assembled 
below.  The  exchange  must  have  been 
made  while  the  apartments  were  empty^ 
but  had  not  been  observed  until  the  torch- 
es and  lights  in  the  sconces  wer^  kindled 
for  the  ball.  The  haughty  and  heated  spi- 
rits  of  the  gentlemen  led  them  to  demand 
an  immediate  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  what 
they  deemed  an  aftront  to  their  host  and  to 
themselves  ;  but  Lady  Ashton,  recovering 
herself,  passed  it  over  as  the  freak  of  a  crazy 
wench  who  was  m.aintained  about  the  castle, 
and  whose  susceptible  imagination  had  been 
observed  to  be  much  affected  by  the  stories 
which  Dame  Gourlay  delighted  to  tell  con- 
cerning *'  the  former  family,"  so  L?idy  Ash- 
ton named  the  Ravenswoods.  The  obnox- 
ious picture  was  immediately  removed,  and 
the  ball  was  opened  by  Lady  Ashton  with 
a  grace  and  dignity  which  supplied  the 
charms  of  youth,  and  almost  verified  the 
extravagant  encomiums  of  the  elder  part 
of  the  company,  who  extolled  her  perform- 
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ance  as  far  exceeding  the  dancing  of  the 
rising  generation. 

When  Lady  Ashton  sat  down,  she  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  her  daughter  had 
left  the  apartment,  and  she  herself  follow- 
ed,  eager  to  obviate  any  impression  which 
might  have  been  made  upon  her  nerves  by 
an  incident  so  likely  to  affect  them  as  the 
mysterious  transposition  of  the  portraits. 
Apparently  she  found  her  apprehensions 
groundless,  for  she  returned  in  about  an 
hour,  and  whispered  the  bridegroom,  who 
extricated  himself  from  the  dancers,  and 
vanished  from  the  apartment.  The  instru- 
ments now  played  tlieir  loudest  strains — 
the  dancers  pursued  their  exercise  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  youth,  mirth, 
and  high  spirits,  when  a  cry  was  heard  so 
shrill  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to  arrest  the 
dance  and  the  music.  All  stood  motion- 
less; but  when  the  }^]l  was  again  repeated. 
Colonel  Ashton  snatched  a  torch  from  the 
sconce,  and  demaiiding  the  key  of  the  bri- 
dal-chamber  from    Henry,    to   whom,    as 
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bride's- man,  it  had  been  entrusted,  rushed 
thither,  followed  by  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Ashton,  and  one  or  two  others,  near  rela- 
tions of  the  family.  The  bridal  guests 
waited  their  return  in  stupified  amaze- 
ment. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called,  but 
received  no  answer,  except  stifled  groans. 
He  hesitated  no  longer  to  open  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  in  which  he  found  opposi- 
tion, from  something  which  lay  against  it. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  it,  the 
body  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  lying  on 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal- chamber,  and  all 
around  was  flooded  with  blood.  A  cry  of 
surprise  and  horror  was  raised  by  all  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  company,  excited  by  this 
new  alarm,  began  to  rush  tumultuously  to- 
wards  the  sleeping  apartment.  Colonel 
Ashton,  first  whispering  to  his  mother, — 
"  Search  for  her — she  has  murdered  him !" 
drew  his  sword,  planted  himself  in  the  pass- 
age, and  declared  he  would  sufter  no  man 
to  pass  excepting  the  clergym.an,  and  the 
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medical  person  present.  By  their  assist- 
ance, Backlaw,  who  still  breathed,  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported  to 
another  apartment,  where  his  friends,  fall 
of  suspicion  and  murmuring,  assembled 
round  him  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
geon. 

In  the  mean  while.  Lady  Ash  ton,  her 
husband,  and  their  assistants,  in  vain  sought 
Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and  in  the  chamber. 
There  was  no  private  passage  from  the 
room,  and  they  began  to  think  that  she 
must  have  thrown  herself  from  the  window, 
when  one  of  the  company,  holding  his 
torch  lower  than  the  rest,  discovered  some- 
thing white  in  the  corner  of  the  great  old- 
fashioned  chimney  of  the  apartment.  Here 
they  found  the  unfortunate  girl,  seated,  or 
rather  couched  like  a  hare  upon  its  form — 
herhead-gear  dishevelled;  her  night-clothes 
torn  and  dabbled  with  blood, — her  eyes  gla- 
zed, and  her  features  convul-scd  into  a  wild 
paroxysm  of  insanity.  When  she  saw  her- 
self discovered,  she  gibbered,  made  mouths, 
E  2 
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and  pointed  at  them  with  her  bloody  fin- 
gers, with  the  frantic  gestures  of  an  exult- 
ing demoniac. 

Female  assistance  was  now  hastily  sum- 
moned ;  the  unhappy  bride  was  overpower- 
ed, not  without  the  use  of  some  force.  As 
they  carried  her  over  the  threshold,  she 
looked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  arti- 
culate words  that  she  had  yet  spoken,  say- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation, — 
"  So,  you  have  ta'en  up  your  bonnie  bride- 
groom ?"  She  was  by  the  shuddering  as- 
sistants conveyed  to  another  and  more  re- 
tired apartment,  where  she  was  secured  as 
her  situation  required,  and  closely  watched. 
The  unutterable  agony  of  the  parents — 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  all  who  were 
in  the  castle — the  fury  of  contending  pas- 
sions between  the  friends  of  the  different 
parties,  passions  auijjmented  by  previous 
intemperance,  surpass  description. 

The  surgeon  was  the  first  who  obtained 
something  like  a  patient  hearing  ;  he  pro- 
nounced that  the  wound  of  Bucklaw,  though 
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severe  and  dangerous,  was  by  no  means 
fatal,  but  might  readily  be  rendered  so  by 
disturbance  and  hasty  removal.  This  si- 
lenced the  numerous  party  of  Bucklaw's 
friends,  who  had  previously  insisted  that 
he  should,  at  all  rates,  be  transported  from 
the  castle  to  the  nearest  of  their  houses. 
They  still  demanded,  however,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  had  happened,  four  of 
their  number  should  remain  to  watch  over 
the  sick  bed  of  their  friend,  and  that  a  suit- 
able number  of  fheir  domestics,  well  armed, 
should  also  remain  in  the  castle.  This  con- 
dition  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Co- 
lonel Ashton  and  his  father,  the  rest  of  the 
bridegroom's  friends  left  the  castle,  not- 
withstanding the  hour  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Tne  cares  of  the  medical  man 
were  next  employed  in  behalf  of  Miss  Ash- 
ton, whom  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very 
dangerous  state.  Farther  medical  assist- 
ancewasimmediatelysummoned.  All  night 
she  remained  delirious.  On  the  morning, 
she  tell  into  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility. 
The   next  evening,    the   phj'sicians   said, 
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would  be  the  crisis  of  her  malady.  It  pro- 
ved so,  for  although  she  awoke  from  her 
trance  with  some  appearance  of  calmness, 
and  suffered  her  night-clothes  to  be  chan- 
ged, or  put  in  order,  yet  so  soon  as  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  neck,  as  if  to  search 
for  the  fatal  blue  ribbon,  a  tide  of  recol- 
lections seemed  to  rush  upon  her,  which 
her  mind  and  body  were  alike  incapable  of 
bearing.  Convulsion  followed  convulsion, 
till  they  closed  in  death,  without  her  being 
able  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of  the  fatal 
scene. 

The  provincial  judge  of  the  district  ar- 
rived the  day  after  the  young  lady  had  ex- 
pired, and  executed,  though  with  all  pos- 
sible delicacy  to  the  afflicted  family,  the 
painful  duty  of  enquiring  into  this  fatal 
transaction.  But  there  occurred  nothing 
to  explain  the  general  hypothesis,  that  the 
bride,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  had  stab- 
bed the  bridegroom  at  the  threshold  of  the 
apartment.  The  fatal  weapon  was  found 
in  the  clian^iber,  smeared  with  blood.  It 
was  the  same  poniard  which  Henry  should 
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have  worn  upon  the  wedding-day,  and 
which  his  unhappy  sister  had  probably  con- 
trived to  secrete  upon  the  succeeding  even- 
ing, when  it  had  been  shewn  to  her  among 
other  articles  of  preparation  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  friends  of  Bucklaw  expected  that 
upon  his  recovery  he  would  throw  some 
light  upon  this  dark  story,  and  eagerly 
pressed  him  with  enquiries,  which  for  some 
time  he  evaded  under  pretext  of  weakness. 
When,  however,  he  had  been  transported 
to  his  own  house,  and  was  considered  as  in 
a  state  of  convalescence,  he  assembled  those 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  who  had 
considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  press 
him  on  this  subject,  and  returned  them 
thanks  for  the  interest  they  had  expressed 
in  his  behalf,  and  their  offers  of  adherence 
and  support.  **  I  wish  you  all,''  he  said, 
**  my  friends,  to  understand,  however,  that 
1  have  neither  story  to  tell,  nor  injuries  to 
avenge.  If  a  lady  shall  question  me  hence- 
forward upon  the  incidents  of  that  unhap- 
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py  night,  I  shall  remain  silent,  and  in  fu- 
ture consider  her  as  desirous  to  break  off 
her  friendship  with  ine.  But  if  a  genrle- 
man  shall  ask  me  the  same  question,  1  shall 
regard  the  incivility  as  equivalent  to  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  him  in  the  Duke's  Walk, 
and  I  expect  that  he  will  rule  himself  ac- 
cordingly." 

A  declaration  so  decisive  admitted  no 
commentary;  and  it  was  soon  after  seen 
that  Bucklaw  had  arisen  from  the  bed  of 
sickness  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than  he 
had  hitherto  shewn  himself.  He  dismissed 
Craigengelt  from  his  society,  but  not  with- 
out such  a  provision  as,  if  well  employed, 
might  secure  him  against  indigence,  and 
against  temptation, 

Bucklaw  afterwards  went  abroad,  and 
never  returned  to  Scotland ;  nor  was  he 
known  ever  to  hint  at  the  circumstances 
attending  his  fatal  marriage.  By  many 
readers  this  may  be  deemed  overstrained, 
romantic,  and  composed  by  the  wild  ima- 
gination of  an  author,  desirous  of  gratify- 
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ing  the  popular  appetite  for  the  horrible  j 
but  those  who  are  read  in  the  private  family 
history  of  Seotland  during  the  period  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  will  readily  dis- 
cover, through  the  disguise  of  borrowed 
names  and  added  incidents,  the  leading 
particulars  of  AN  ower  true  tale. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Whose  mind's  so  marbled,  and  his  heart  so  hard. 

That  would  not^  when  this  huge  mishap  was  heard. 

To  th'  utmost  note  of  sorrow  set  their  song, 

To  see  a  gallant,  with  so  great  a  grace. 

So  suddenly  unthought  on,  so  overthrown. 

And  so  to  perish,  in  so  poor  a  place. 

By  too  rash  riding  in  a  ground  unknown  ! 

Poem,  in  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  Vol.  II.. 

We  have  anticipated  the  course  of  time 
to  mention  Bucklaw's  recovery  and  fate, 
that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  detail  of 
events  which  succeeded  the  funeral  of  the 
unfortunate  Lucy  Ashton.  This  melancholy 
ceremon >  was  performed  in  the  misty  dawn 
of  an  aututiioal  morning,  with  as  little  at- 
tendance and  ceremony  as  could  possibly  be 
dispensed  with.  A  very  few  of  the  nearest 
relations  attended  her  body  to  the  same 
churchy rrd  to  which  she  iiad  so  lately  been 
led  as  a  bride,  with  as  little  free-  will,  perhaps, 
upon  that  former  occasion,  as  could  be  now 
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testified  by  her  lifeless  and  passive  remains. 
An  aisle  adjacent  to  the  ctiurch  had  been 
fitted  up  by  Sir  William  Ashton  as  a  family 
cemetery  ;  here,  in  a  coffin  bearing  neither 
name  nor  date,  were  consigned  to  dust  the 
remains  of  what  was  once  lovely,  beautiful, 
and  innocent,  though  exasperated  to  phren- 
Z'j  by  a  long  tract  of  unremitting  perse- 
cution. While  the  mourners  were  busy  in 
the  vault,  the  three  village  hags,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  unwonted  earliness  of  the 
hour,  had  snuffed  the  carrion  like  vultures, 
were  seated  on  the  "  through- stane,"  and 
engaged  in  their  wonted  unhallowed  con- 
ference. 

«  Did  not  I  say,"  said  Dame  Gourlay, 
«  that  the  braw  bridal  would  be  followed 
by  as  braw  a  funeral  ?" 

«<  1  think,"  answered  Dime  Winnie, 
"  there's  little  bravery  at  it ;  neither  meat 
nor  drink,  and  just  a  wheen  silver  tip;)ences 
to  the  poor  folk ;  it  was  little  worth  while 
to  come  sae  far  road  for  sae  sma'  profit,  and 
us  sae  frail." 

<«  Out,  wretch  !"  replied  Dame  Gourlay, 
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**  can  a'  the  dainties  they  could  gi'e  us  be 
hau  sae  sweet  as  this  hour's  vengeance? 
There  they  are  that  were  capering  on  their 
prancing  nags  four  days  since,  and  they  are 
now  ganging  as  driegh  and  sober  as  oursells 
the  day.  They  were  a'  glistening  wi'  gowd 
and  silver — they're  now  as  black  as  the 
crook.  And  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  that  grud- 
ged when  an  honest  woman  came  near  her, 
a  taed  may  sit  on  her  coffin  the  day,  and 
she  never  scunner  when  he  croaks.  And 
Lady  Ashton  has  hell- fire  burning  in  her 
breast  by  this  time  ;  and  Sir  William,  wi' 
his  gibbets,  and  his  faggots,  and  his  chains, 
how  likes  he  the  witcheries  of  his  ain 
<iwelling  house  ?" 

*«  And  is  it  true  then,"  mumbled  the 
paralytic  wretch,  **  that  the  bride  was  trail. 
ed  out  of  her  bed  and  up  the  chimley  by 
evil  spirits,  and  that  the  bridegroom's  face 
was  wrung  ronnd  ahint  him  ?" 

"  Ye  needna  care  wha  did  it,  or  how  it 
was  done,"  said  Ailsie  Gourley  ;  "  but  Til 
uphaud  it  for  nae  sticket  job,  and  that  the 
lairds  and  ladies  ken  this  day." 
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**  And  was  it  true,"  said  Annie  Winnie, 
**  sin  ye  ken  sae  mickle  about  it,  that  the 
picture  of  auld  Sir  Malise  Ravenswood 
came  down  on  the  ha'  floor,  and  led  out  the 
brawl  before  them  a'  ?" 

•'  Na,"  said  Ailsie  ;  "  but  into  the  ha* 
came  the  picture — and  I  ken  weel  how  it 
came  there — to  gi'e  them  a  warning  that 
pride  would  get  a  fa'.  But  there's  as  queer 
a  ploy,  cummers,  as  ony  o'  thae,  that's  gaun 
on  even  now  in  the  burial  vault  yonder— 
— ye  saw  twal'  mourners,  wi'  crape  and 
cloke,  gang  down  the  steps  pair  and  pair?" 

«»  What  should  a  il  us  to  see  them  ?"  said 
the  one  old  woman. 

"  I  counted  them,"  said  the  other,  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  person  to  whom  the  spec- 
tacle had  afforded  too  much  interest  to  be 
viewed  with  indifference. 

"  But  ye  did  not  see,"  said  Ailsie,  exult- 
ing in  her  superior  observauon,  *'  that 
there's  a  thirteenth  amang  them  that  they 
ken  naething  about  j   and,  if  auld  fleets 
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say  true,  there's  ane  o'  that  company  that'll 
no  be  laiig  for  this  world.  But  come  awa, 
cummers  ;  if  we  bide  here,  I'se  warrant  we 
get  the  wyte  o'  whatever  ill  comes  of  it,  and 
that  gude  will  come  of  it  nane  o'  them  need 
ever  think  to  see." 

And  thus,  croaking  hke  the  ravens  when 
they  anticipate  pestilence,  the  ill-boding  sy- 
bils withdrew  from  the  church-yard. 

In  fact,  the  mourners,  when  the  service 
of  interment  was  ended,  discovered  that 
there  was  among  them  one  more  than  the 
invited  number,  and  the  remark  was  com* 
municated  in  whispers  to  each  oiher.  The 
suspicion  fell  upon  a  figure,  which,  muffled 
in  the  same  deep  mourning  with  tlie  others, 
was  reclined,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity, against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  se- 
pulchral vault.  The  relatives  of  the  Ash- 
ton  family  were  expressing  in  whispers 
their  surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  in- 
trusion,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
Colonel  Ashton,  who,  in  his  flither's  ab- 
sence, acted  as  principal  mourner.     ^*  I 
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know,"  he  said  in  a  \vhisper,  "  who  this 
person  is ;  he  ha«:,  or  shall  soon  have,  as 
deep  cause  of  mourning  as  ourselves — leave 
me  to  deal  with  him,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
ceremony  bv  unnecessary  exposure."  So 
saying,  he  separated  him>elf  fi'om  the  group 
of  his  relations,  and  taking  the  unknown 
mourner  by  the  cloak,  he  said  to  him,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  emotion,  "  Follow  me." 

The  stranger,  as  if  starting  from  a  trance 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  mechanically 
obeyed,  and  they  ascended  the  broken 
ruinous  stair  which  led  from  the  sepulchre 
into  the  church- yard.  The  other  mourners 
followed,  but  remained  grouped  together 
at  the  door  of  the  vault,  watching  with 
anxiety  the  motions  of  Colonel  Ashton  and 
the  stranger,  who  now  appeared  to  be  in 
close  conference  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
yew  tree,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
burial  ground. 

To  this  sequestered  spot  Colonel  Ashtoa 
had  guided  the  stranger,  and  then  turning 
round,  addressed  him  in  a  utein  and  com- 
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posed  tone — '*  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  speak 
to  the  Master  of  Ravenswood."  No  an- 
swer was  returned.  "  J  cannot  doubt,"  re- 
sumed the  Colonel,  tremblini^  with  rising 
passion,  «'  that  I  speak  to  the  murderer  of 
my  sister  ?" 

"  You  have  named  me  but  too  truly," 
said  Ravens  wood  5  in  a  hollow  and  tremu- 
lous voice. 

"  If  you  repent  what  you  have  done," 
said  the  Colonel,  **  may  your  penitence 
avail  you  betore  God  ;  with  me  it  shall  serve 
you  nothing.  Here,"  he  said,  giving  a  pa- 
per, is  the  rneasurx  of  my  swoni,  and  a  me- 
morandum of  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. Sun- rise  to-morrow  morning,  on  the 
Links  to  the  east  of  Wolf's- hope." 

The  Master  of  Ravenswood  held  the 
paper  in  bis  hand,  and  seemed  irresolute. 
At  length  he  spoke — *'  Do  not,"  he  sa'd, 
''  urge  to  fcUther  desperation  a  wretch  who 
is  already  desperate.  Enjoy  your  life  while 
you  can,  and  let  me  seek  my  death  from 
another." 
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*'  That  you  never,  never  shall,"  said  Ash- 
ton.  *'  Void  shall  die  b}'  my  haruJ,  or  you 
shall  com[jlete  the  ruin  of  my  family  on 
taking  my  life.  If  you  refuse  me  my  open 
challenge,  there  is  no  advantage  1  will  not 
take  of  you,  no  indignity  with  which  I  will 
not  load  you,  until  the  very  niine  of  Ra- 
venswood  shall  be  the  sign  oi  eve-y  thing 
that  is  dishonourable,  as  it  is  already  of  ail 
that  is  villainous." 

«*  That  it  shall  never  be,"  said  Ravens- 
wood,  fiercely  ;  '*  if  I  am  the  last  who  shall 
bear  it,  I  owe  it  to  those  v,'ho  once  owned 
it,  that  the  name  shall  be  extinguished  with- 
out infamy.  I  accept  your  challenge,  time, 
and  place  of  race  ting.  Yv^e  meet,  1  pre- 
sume,  alone  ?'' 

**  Alone  we  meet/'  said  Colonel  Ashton, 
*'  and  alone  will  the  survivor  of  U3  return 
from  that  place  of  rendezvous." 

'*  Then  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of 
him  who  falls  1"  said  Ravenswood. 

"  So  be  it !"  said  Colonel  Ashton  ;  "  so 
far  can  my  charity  reach  even  for  the  man 
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I  hate  most  deadly,  and  with  the  deepest 
reason.  Now,  break  off,  for  we  shall  be  in- 
terrupted. The  links  by  the  sea-shore  to 
the  east  of  Wolfs  hope — the  hour  sun-rise 
— our  swords  our  only  weapons  " 

«  Enough,"  said  the  Master,  "  1  will  not 
fail  you." 

They  separated  ;  Colonel  A^hton  joining 
the  rest  of  the  mourners,  and  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  taking  his  horse,  which  was 
tied  to  a  tree  behind  the  church.  Colonel 
Ashton  returned  to  the  castle  with  the  fu- 
neral guests,  but  found  a  pretext  for  de- 
taching himself  from  them  in  the  evening, 
when,  changing  his  dress  to  a  riding  habit, 
he  rode  to  Wolf's-hope  that  night,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  little  inn»  in  order 
that  he  might  be  ready  for  his  rendezvous 
in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood disposed  of  the  rest  of  that  un- 
happy day.  Late  at  night,  however,  he  ar- 
rived  at  Wolf's  Crag,  and  aroused  his  old 
domestic,  Caleb  Balderstone,  whohadceased 
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to  expect  his  return.  Confused  and  fly- 
ins:  rumours  of  the  late  tragical  death  of 
Miss  Ashton,  and  of  its  mysterious  cause, 
had  already  reached  the  old  man,  who  was 
filled  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  on  account 
of  the  probable  effect  these  events  might 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  his  m.aster. 

The  conduct  of  Ravcnswood  had  no- 
thing to  alleviate  his  apprehensions.  To 
the  Butler's  trembling  entreaties,  that  he 
would  take  some  refreshment,  he  at  first 
returned  no  answer,  and  then  suddenly 
and  fiercely  demanding  wine,  he  drank,  con- 
i:rary  to  his  h^.hits,  a  very  large  draught. 
Seeing  that  his  master  would  eat  nothing, 
the  old  man  affectionately  entreated  that 
he  would  permit  him  to  light  him  to  his 
chamber.  It  was  not  until  the  request  was 
three  or  four  times  repeated,  that  Ravens- 
wood  made  a  mute  sign  of  compliance. 
But  when  Balderstone  conducted  him  to 
an  apaitment  which  had  been  comfortably 
fitted  up,  and  which^  since  his  return,  he  had 
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usually  occupied,  Ravenswood  stopped  short 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Not  here,"  said  he,  sternly ;  **  show 
me  the  room  in  which  my  father  died; 
the  room  in  which  she  slept  the  night 
they  were  at  the  castle." 

«*  Who,  sir  ?"  said  Caleb,  too  terrified  to 
preserve  his  presence  of  mind. 

^' She^  "Lucy  Ashton  ! — would  you  kill 
me,  old  man,  by  forcing  me  to  repeat  her 
name?" 

Caleb  would  have  said  something  of  the 
disrepair  of  the  chamber,  but  was  silen- 
ced  by  the  irritable  impatience  which  was 
expressed  in  his  master's  countenance  ;  he 
lighted  the  way  trembling  and  in  silence, 
placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  of  the  de- 
serted room,  and  w^as  about  to  attempt 
some  arrangement  of  the  bed,  when  his 
master  bid  him  begone  in  a  tone  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  The  old  man  retired, 
not  to  rest,  but  to  prayer  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  crept  to  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
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in  order  to  find  out  whether  Ravens  wood 
had  gone  to  repose.  His  measured  heavy 
step  upon  the  floor  was  only  interrupted 
by  deep  groans ;  and  the  repeated  stamps 
of  the  heel  of  his  heavy  boot,  intimated  too 
clearly,  that  the  wretched  inmate  was  aban- 
doning himself  at  such  moments  to  parox- 
ysms of  uncontrouled  agony.  The  old 
man  thought  that  the  morning,  for  which 
he  longed,  would  never  have  dawned  ;  but 
time,  whose  course  rolls  on  with  equal  cur- 
rent, however  it  may  seem  more  rapid  or 
more  slow  to  mortal  apprehension,  brought 
the  dawn  at  last,  and  spread  a  ruddy  light 
on  the  broad  verge  of  the  glistening  ocean. 
It  was  early  in  November,  and  the  weather 
was  serene  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Bat 
an  easterly  wind  had  prevailed  during  the 
night,  and  the  advancing  tide  rolled  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  foot  of  the  crags  on  which 
the  castle  was  founded. 

With  the  first  peep  of  light,  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone  again  resorted  to  the  door  of  Ra- 
venswood's  sleeping  apartment,  through  a 
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chink  of  which  he  observed  him  en^afred 
in  measuring  the  length  of  two  or  three 
swords  which  lay  in  a  closet  adjoining  to 
the  apartment.  He  muttered  to  himself; 
as  he  selected  one  of  these  weapons,  '<  It 
is  shorter — let  him  have  this  advantage  as 
he  has  every  other." 

Caleb  B  tlderstone  knew  too  well,  from 
what  he  witnessed,  upon  what  enterprise  his 
master  was  bound,  and  how  vain  all  inter- 
ference on  his  part  must  necessarily  provi*. 
He  had  but  time  to  retreat  from  the  door, 
so  nearly  was  he  surprised  by  his  master  sud- 
denly coming  out,  and  descending  to  the 
stables.  The  faithful  domestic  followed,  and 
from  the  dishevelled  appearance  of  his  mas- 
ter's dress,  and  his  ghastly  looks,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  conjecture  that  he  had  pass- 
ed the  night  without  sleep  or  repose.     He 
found  him  busily  engaged  in  saddling  his 
horse,  a  service  from  which  Caleb,  though 
with  faultering  voice  and  trembling  hands, 
offered  tu relieve  him.  Ravenswood  rejected 
his  assistance  by  a  mute  sign,  and  having  led 

10 
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the  animal  into  the  court,  was  just  about  to 
mount  him,  when  the  old  domestic's  fear 
giving  wa}^  to  the  strong  attachment  which 
was  the  principal  passion  of  his  mind,  he 
flung  himself  suddenly  at  Ilavcnswood's 
feet,  and  clasped  his  knees,  while  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Gh,  sir!  oh,  master  !  kill  me  if 
you  will,  but  do  not  go  out  on  this  dread- 
ful errand.  O  !  my  dear  master,  wait  but 
this  day — the  Marquis  of  A comes  to- 
morrow, and  a'  will  be  remedied." 

"  You  have  no  longer  a  master,  Caleb," 
said  Ravenswood,  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cate himself;  **  why,  old  man,  would  you 
clii:g  to  a  falling  tower  ?" 

"  But  I  have  a  master,"  cried  Caleb,  still 
holding  iiim  fast,  "  while  the  heir  of  Ra- 
vensw'Ood  breathes.  I  am  but  a  servant; 
but  I  was  your  father's — your  grandfather's 
— I  was  born  for  the  family — I  have  lived 
for  them — I  would  die  for  them — Stay  but 
at  home,  and  all  will  be  well ! ' 

*»  Well  ?  fool !  well  ?'  said  Ravenswood  j 
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"  vain  old  man,  nothing  hereafter  in  life 
will  be  well  with  me,  and  happiest  is  the 
hour  that  shall  soonest  close  it.'* 

So  saying,  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
old  man's  hold,  threw  himself  on  his  horse, 
and  rode  out  at  the  gate  ;  but  instantly 
turning  back,  he  threw  towards  Caleb,  who 
hastened  to  meet  him,  a  heavy  purse  of 
gold. 

<*  Caleb,"  he  said,  with  a  gliastly  smile, 
**  I  make  you  my  executor  j"  and  again 
turning  his  bridle,  he  resumed  his  course 
down  the  hill. 

The  gold  fell  unheeded  on  the  pave- 
nienf,  for  the  old  man  ran  to  observe  the 
course  wliich.  was  taken  by  his  master,  who 
turned  to  the  left  down  a  small  and  broken 
path,  which  gained  the  sea-shore  through 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  led  to  a  sort  of  cove, 
where,  in  former  times,  the  boats  of  the 
castle  were  wont  to  be  moored.  Observing 
him  take  this  course,  Caleb  hastened  to 
the  eastern  battlement,  which  commanded 
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the  prospect  of  the  whole  sands,  very  near 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Wolf's- hope.  He 
could  easily  see  his  master  riding  in  that 
direction,  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  carry 
him.  The  prophecy  at  once  rushed  on 
Balderstone's  mind,  that  the  Lord  of  Ra- 
venswood  should  perish  on  the  Kelpie's 
Flow^  which  lay  half  way  betwixt  the  tower 
and  the  links  or  sand-knolls,  to  the  north, 
east  of  Wolf's-hope.  He  saw  him  accord- 
ingly  reach  the  flital  spot,  but  he  never  saw 
him  pass  further. 

Colonel  Ashton,  frantic  for  revenge,  was 
already  in  the  field,  pacing  the  turf  with 
eagerness,  and  looking  with  impatience 
towards  the  tower  for  the  arrival  of  his  an* 
tagonist.  The  sun  had  now  risen,  ami 
shewed  its  broad  disk  above  the  eastern  sea, 
so  that  he  could  easily  discern  the  horse- 
man who  rode  towards  him  with  speed  which 
argued  impatience  equal  to  his  own.  At 
once  the  figure  became  invisible,  as  if  it 
had  melted  into  the  air.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  had  witnessed  an  apparition. 
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and  then  hastened  to  the  spot,  near  which 
he  was  met  by  Balderstone,  who  canne  from 
the  opposite  direction.  No  trace  what- 
ever of  horse  or  rider  could  be  discerned  ; 
it  only  appeared,  that  the  late  winds  and 
high  tides  had  greatly  extended  the  usual 
bounds  of  the  quicksand,  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate horseman,  as  appeared  from  the 
hoof  tracks,  in  his  precipitate  haste,  had 
not  attended  to  keep  on  the  firm  sandson 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  had  taken  the 
shortest  and  most  dangerous  course.  One 
only  vestige  of  his  fate  appeared.  A  large 
sable  feather  had  been  detached  from  his 
hat,  and  the  rippling  waves  of  the  rising 
tide  wafted  it  to  Caleb's  feet.  The  old 
man  took  it  up,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  * 
in  his  bosom. 

The  inhabitants  of  WolPs-hope  were  now 
alarmed,  and  crowded  to  the  place,  some 
on  shore,  and  some  in  boats,  but  their 
search  availed  nothing.  The  tenacious 
depths  of  the  quicksand,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  retained  their  prey. 
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Our  tale  draws  to  a  conclusion.     The 

Marquis  of  A ,  alarnfied  at  the  frightful 

reports  that  were  current,  and  anxious  for 
his  kinsman's  safety,  arrived  on  the  subse- 
quent day  to  mourn  his  loss ;  and,  after  re- 
newing in  vain  a  search  for  the  body,  re- 
turned to  forget  what  had  happened  amid 
the  buslle  of  politics  and  state  affairs. 

Not  so  Caleb  Balderstone.  If  worldly 
profit  could  have  consoled  the  old  man,  his 
age  was  better  provided  for  than  his  earlier 
life  had  ever  been  ;  but  life  had  lost  to  him 
its  salt  and  its  savour.  His  whole  course 
of  ideas,  his  feelings,  whether  of  pride  or  of 
apprehension,  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  had 
all  arisen  from  his  close  connection  with  the 
family  which  was  now  extinguished.  He 
held  up  his  bead  no  longer — forsook  all  his 
usual  haunts  and  occupations,  and  seemed 
only  to  find  pleasure  in  mopeing  about 
those  apartments  in  the  old  castle,  which 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  had  last  inhabit- 
ed. He  ate  without  refreshment,  and  slum- 
f2 
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bered  without  repose ;  and,  with  a  fidehty 
sometimes  displayed  by  the  canine  race, 
but  seldom  by  human  beings,  he  pined 
and  died  within  a  year  after  the  catas- 
trophe  which  we  have  narrated. 

The  family  of  Ashton  did  not  long  sur- 
vive that  of  Ravenswood.  Sir  William  Ash- 
ton survived  his  eldest  son,  the  Colonel, 
who  was  slain  in  a  duel  in  Flanders  j  and 
Henry,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  died 
unmarried.  Lady  Ashton  lived  to  the 
verge  of  extreme  old  age,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  group  of  unhappy  persons,  whose 
misfortunes  w^ere  owing  to  her  implacabi- 
lity. That  she  might  internally  feel  com- 
punction, and  reconcile  herself  with  heaven 
whom  she  bad  offended,  we  will  not,  and 
we  dare  not  deny  ;  but  to  those  around 
her,  she  did  not  evince  the  slightest  symp- 
tom either  of  repentance  or  remorse.  In 
all  external  appearance,  she  bore  the  same 
bold,  haughty,  unbending  character,  which 
she  had  displaced  beibre  these  unhappy 
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events.  A  splendid  marble  monument  re- 
cords her  name,  titles,  and  virtues,  while 
her  victims  remain  undistinguished  by  tomb 
QT  epitaph, 


LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Serjeant  More  M*Alpin  was,  during  his 
residence  among  us,  one  of  the  most  ho- 
noured inhabitants  of  Ganderscleugh.  No 
one  thought  of  disputing  his  title  to  the 
great  leathern  chair  on  the  '*  cosiest  side 
of  the  chimney,"  in  the  common  room  of 
the  Wallace  Arms,  on  a  Saturday  evening. 
No  less  would  our  sexton,  John  Duirward, 
have  held  it  an  unlicensed  intrusion,  to  suf- 
fer any  one  to  induct  himself  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  left-hand  pew  nearest  to  the  pul- 
pit, which  the  Serjeant  regularly  occupied 
on  Sundays.  There  he  sat,  his  blue  invalid 
uniform  brushed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy.  Two  medals  of  merit  displayed 
at  his  button-hole,  as  well  as  the  empty 
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sleeve  which  should  have  been  occupied 
by  his  right  arm,  were  evidence  of  his  hard 
and  honourable  service.  His  weather-beat- 
en features,  his  grey  hair  tied  in  a  thin 
queue  in  the  military  fashion  of  former  days, 
and  the  right  side  of  his  head  a  little  turn- 
ed up,  the  better  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
clergyman's  voice,  were  all  marks  of  his 
profession  and  infirmities.  Beside  him  sat 
his  sister  Janet,  a  little  neat  old  woman, 
with  a  Highland  curch  and  tartan  plaid, 
watching  the  very  looks  of  her  brother,  to 
her  the  greatest  man  upon  earth,  and  ac- 
tively looking  out  for  him,  in  his  silver- 
clasped  Bible,  the  texts  which  the  minister 
quoted  or  expounded. 

I  believe  it  was  the  respect  that  was  uni- 
versally  paid  to  this  worthy  veteran  by  all 
ranks  in  Ganderscleugh  which  induced  him 
to  chuse  our  village  for  his  residence,  for 
such  was  by  no  means  his  original  inten- 
tion. 

He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  serjeant- 
major  of  artillery,  by  hard  service  in  various 
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quarters  of  the  world,  and  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  tried  and  trusty  men  of  the 
Scotch  Train.  A  ball,  which  shattered  his 
arm  in  a  peninsular  campaign,  at  length 
procured  him  an  honourable  discharge,  with 
an  allowance  from  Chelsea,  and  a  hand- 
some gratuity  from  the  patriotic  fund. 
Moreover,  Serjeant  More  M'Alpin  had 
been  prudent  as  well  as  valiant ;  and,  from 
prize-money  and. savings,  had  become  mas. 
ter  of  a  small  sum  in  the  three  per  cent. 
consols. 

He  retired  with  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
this  income  in  the  wild  Highland  glen,  in 
which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  herded  black 
cattle  and  goats,  ere  the  roll  of  tiie  drum 
had  made  him  cock  his  bonnet  an  inch 
higher,  and  follow  its  music  for  nearly  forty 
years.  To  his  recollection,  this  retired  spot 
wus  unparalleled  in  beauty  by  the  richest 
scer-es  he  had  vi-ited  in  his  wanderings. 
Even  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas  would 
have  sunk  into  nothing  upon  the  compa- 
rison.    He  came — he  revisited  the  loved 
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scene — it  was  but  a  sterile  glen,  surrounded 
with  rude  crags,  and  traversed  by  a  north- 
ern torrent.  This  was  not  the  worst. 
The  fires  had  been  quenched  upon  thirty 
hearths — of  the  cottage  of  his  fathers  he 
€Ould  but  distinguish  a  few  rude  stones— 
the  language  was  almost  extinguished — th« 
ancient  race  from  which  he  boasted  his  de- 
scent had  found  a  refuge  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. One  southland  farmer,  three  grey- 
plaided  shepherds,  and  six  dogs,  now  te- 
nanted the  whole  glen,  which  in  his  youth 
had  maintained  in  content,  if  not  in  com- 
petence,  upwards  of  two  hundred  inhabit 
ants. 

In  the  house  of  the  new  tenant,  Ser- 
jeant M*Alpin  found,  however,  an  unex- 
pected  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of 
employing  his  social  affections.  His  sister 
Janet  had  fortunately  entertained  so  strong 
a  persuasion  that  her  brother  would  one 
day  return,  that  she  had  refused  to  accom- 
pany her  kinsfolks  upon  their  emigration. 
Nay,  she  had  consented,  though  not  with- 
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out  a  feeling  of  degradation,  to  take  service 
with  the  intruding  Lowlander,  who,  though 
a  Saxon,  she  said,  had  proved  a  kind  man 
to  her.  This  unexpected  meeting  with  his 
sister  seemed  a  cure  for  all  the  disappoint- 
ments which  it  had  been  Serjeant  More's 
lot  to  encounter,  although  it  was  not  with- 
out a  reluctant  tear  that  he  heard  told,  as 
a  Highland  woman  alone  could  tell  it,  the 
story  of  the  expatriation  of  his  kinsmen. 

She  narrated  at  length  the  vain  offers 
they  had  made  of  advanced  rent,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  must  have  reduced  them 
to  the  extremity  of  poverty,  which  they 
were  yet  contented  to  face,  for  permission 
to  live  and  die  on  their  native  soil.  Nor 
did  Janet  forget  the  portents  which  had 
announced  the  departure  of  the  Celtic 
race,  and  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  For 
two  years  previous  to  the  emigration,  when 
the  night  wind  howled  down  the  pass  of 
Ballachra,  its  notes  were  distinctly  model- 
led  to  the  tune  of,  **  Ha  til  mi  tuUdky'  (we 
return  no  more,)  with  which  the  emigrants 
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usually  bid  farewell  to  their  native  shorei^. 
The  uncouth  cries  of  the  foreign  shep- 
herds, and  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  were 
often  heard  in  the  mist  of  the  hills  long 
before  their  real  arrival.  A  bard,  the  last 
of  his  race,  had  commemorated  the  expul- 
sion of  the  natives  of  the  glen  in  a  tune, 
which  brought  tears  into  the  aged  eyes  of 
the  veteran,  and  of  which  the  first  stanza 
may  be  thus  rendered —  " 

Woe,  woe,  son  of  the  Lowlander, 

Why  wilt  thou  leave  thy  bonny  Border  ? 

Why  comest  thou  hither,  disturbing  the  Highlander, 

Wasting  the  glen  that  was  once  in  fair  order  ? 

What  added  to  Serjeant  More  M^Alpin's 
distress  upon  the  occasion  was,  that  the 
Chief  by  whom  this  change  had  been  ef- 
fected, wasj  by  traditi'in  and  common  opi- 
nion, held  to  represent  the  ancient  leaders 
and  fathers  of  the  expelled  fugitives ;  and 
it  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Serjeant 
More's  principal  subjects  of  pride  to  prove, 
by  genealogical   deduction,    in   what  de- 
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gree  of  kin  '•-  '  'le  stood  to  this  personage, 
A  A  of  I,:  vv-,.:s  now  wrung  I  it  in  his 

senlirnt rts  towards  him, 

"  I  cannot  curse  him,"  he  said,  as  he 
rose  and  strode  throiigli  the  room,  when 
Juiet's  narrative  was  fiiiishcd — '*  I  will  not 
curse  hjni ;  he  i»  the  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative oi  ivy  fathers.  But  never  sliall 
mortal  man  iu  ar  im  name  his  name  ajiai';." 
And  he  kept  his  word  ;  for,  until  his  dwpg 
day.  no  man  heard  him  mention  his  jeltisli 
and  hard- hearted  chicitain. 

After  givin^^-  a  day  to  sad  recollections, 
the  iiardy  spirit  wh'ch  had  carried  him 
through  so  many  dan;.5ers,  manned  the  Ser- 
jeant's bosom  agaiiist  thi^i  cruel  dis.^ppoiat- 
ment.  "  He  would  go,'"  he  sai  i,  »*to  Canada 
to  his  kinsfolks,  where  they  hai  named  a 
Transatlantic  vallev  aft.:T  the  ^len  of  their 
fathers.  Janet,"  he  said,  **  shouKI  kdt  her 
coats  like  a  leaguer  ladv  j  H ti  the  dis- 
tance !  it  was  a  flea's  Itap  *.o  the  voya^res 
and  marches  he  had  made  on  a  slighter 
occasion." 
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With  this  purpose  he  left  the  Highlands, 
and  came  with  his  sister  as  far  as  Ganders- 
cleugh,  on  his  way  to  Glasgow,  to  take  a 
passage  to  Canada.  But  winter  was  now 
set  in,  and  as  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
w^ait  for  a  spring  passage,  when  the  St  Law- 
rence should  be  open,  he  settled  among  us 
for  the  few  months  of  his  stay  in  Britain. 
As  we  said  before,  the  respectable  old  man 
met  with  a  deference  and  attention  from 
all  ranks  of  society  ;  and  when  spring  re- 
turned, he  was  so  satisfied  with  his  quarters, 
that  he  did  not  renew  the  purpose  of  his 
voyage.  Janet  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  and 
he  himself  felt  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
hard  service  more  than  he  had  at  first  ex- 
pected. And,  as  he  confessed  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  my  worthy  principal,  Mr  Cleish- 
botham,  "  it  was  better  staying  with  kenn'd 
friends,  than  going  farther,  and  farcing 
worse." 

He  therefore  established  himself  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Ganderscleugh,  to  the  great 
satisfaction,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  all 
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its  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  became,  in  re- 
spect of  military  intelligence,  and  able 
commeutaries  upon  the  newspapers,  ga- 
zettes, and  bulletins,  a  very  oracle,  expla- 
natory of  all  martial  events,  past,  present, 
or  to  come. 

It  is  true,  the  Serjeant  had  his  incon- 
sistencies. He  was  a  steady  Jacobite,  his 
father  and  his  four  uncles  having  been 
out  in  the  forty  five  ;  but  he  was  a  no  less 
steady  adherent  of  King  George,  in  whose 
service  he  had  made  his  little  fortune,  and 
lost  three  brothers;  ?o  that  you  were  in 
equal  danger  to  displease  him,  in  terming 
Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender,  or  by  saying 
any  thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
King  George.  Further,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  that  when  the  day  of  receiving  his 
dividends  came  round,  the  Serjeant  was  apt 
to  tarry  longer  at  the  Wallace  Arms  of  an 
evening,  than  was  consistent  with  strict 
temperance,  or  indeed  with  his  worldly  in- 
terest; for  upon  these  occasions,  his  compo- 
tators  sometimes  contrived  to  flatter  his  par- 
tialiiies  by   singing   Jacobite  songs,    and 
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drinking  confu<ian  to  Buonaparte,  and  the 
health  of  the  Dukeot' Wellington,  until  the 
Serjeant  was  not  on')'  flattered  into  paying 
the  whole  rt  ckoninu,hut  occasionally  indu- 
ced to  lend  >m  ill  sun>s  to  his  interested  com- 
panions. After  such  sprays,  as  he  called 
them,  were  over,  he  seldom  failed  to  thank 
Goil,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  made 
it  much  more  difficult  for  an  old  sohiier  to 
ruin  himself  by  his  folly,  than  had  been  the 
case  in  his  younger  days. 

It  was  not  upon  such  occasions  that  I 
made  a  part  of  Serjeant  Mose  M*A1  pin's 
society.  But  often,  when  my  leisure  would 
permit,  I  used  to  seek  him,  on  what  he 
called  his  morning  and  evening  parade,  on 
which,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  he  ap- 
peared as  regularly  as  if  summoned  by  tuck 
of  drum.  His  morning  walk  was  beneath 
the  elms  in  the  churchyard  ;  "  tor  death,** 
he  said,  **  had  been  his  next- door  neighbour 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  had  no  apology 
for  dropping  the  acquaintaTice."  His  even- 
ing promenade  was  on  the  bleaching  green, 
by  the  river  side,  where  he  was  sometimes 
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to  be  seen  on  an  open  bench,  with  spec- 
tacles  on  nose,  conning  over  the  newspapers 
to  a  circle  of  village  politicians,  explaining 
military  terms,  and  aiding  the  comprehen- 
sion  of  his  hearers  by  lines  drawn  on  the 
ground  with  the  end  of  his  rattan.  On 
other  occasions,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  school-boys,  whom  hesometimes 
drilled  to  the  manual,  and  sometimes,  with 
less  approbation  on  the  part  of  their  pa- 
rents, instructed  in  the  mystery  of  artifi- 
cial fire- works  j  for  in  the  case  of  public 
rejoicings,  the  serjeant  was  pyrotechnist 
(as  the  Encyclopedia  calls  it)  to  the  village 
of  Ganderscleugh. 

It  was  in  his  morning  walk  that  I  most 
frequently  met  with  the  veteran.  And  I  can 
hardly  yet  look  upon  the  village  footpath, 
overshadowed  by  the  row  of  lofty  elms, 
without  thinking  I  see  his  upright  form  ad- 
vancing towards  me  with  measured  step, 
and  his  cane  advanced,  ready  to  pay  me 
the  military  salute— but  he  is  dead,  and 
sleeps  with  his  faithful  Janet,  under  the 

VOL.  IIL  G 
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third  of  those  very  trees,  counting  from  the 
stile  at  the  west  corner  of  the  churchyard. 
The  delight  which  I  had  in  Serjeant  M'- 
Alpin's  conversation,  related  not  only  to  his 
own  adventures,  of  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered many  in  the  course  of  a  wandering 
life,  but  also  to  his  recollection  of  nume- 
rous Highland  traditions,  in  which  his  youth 
had  been  instructed  by  his  parents,  and  of 
which  he  would  in  after  life  have  deemed 
it  a  kind  of  heresy  to  question  the  authen- 
ticity.    Many  of  these  related  to  the  wars 
of  Montrose,  in  which  some  of  the  Ser- 
jeant's ancestry  had,  it  seemSj  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part.     It  has  happened,  that,  al- 
though these  civil  commotions  reflect  the 
highest  honour  upon  the  Highlanders,being 
indeed  the  first  occasion  upon  which  they 
shewed  themselves  superior,  or  even  equal, 
to  their  Lowcountry  neighbours  in  military 
encounters,  they  have  been  less  commemo- 
rated among  them  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, judging  from  the  abundance  of  tra- 
ditions which  they  have  preserved  upon  less 
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interesting  subjects.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  pleasure,  that  I  extracted  from  my 
miUtary  friend  some  curious  particulars  re- 
specting that  time  ;  they  are  mixed  with 
that  measure  of  the  wild  and  wonderful 
which  belong  to  the  periods  and  the  narra- 
tor, but  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  object 
to  the  reader  treating  with,  disbelief,  pro- 
viding he  will  be  so  good  as  give  implicit 
credit  to  the  natural  events  of  the  story, 
which,  like  all  those  w^hich  1  have  had  the 
honour  to  put  under  his  notice,  actually 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  truth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


0 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun, 
Dedde  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery, 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

Butler. 


It  was  during  the  period  of  that  great  and 
bloody  Civil  War  which  agitated  Britain 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  that  our  tale 
has  its  commencement.  Scotland  had  as 
yet  remained  free  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
testine war,  although  its  inhabitants  were 
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much  divided  in  political  opinions;  and 
that  many  of  them,  tired  of  thecontroul  of 
the  Estates  of  Parliament,  and  disapproving 
of  the  bold  measure  which  they  had  adopt- 
ed, by  sending  into  England  a  large  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament,  were 
^  determined  on  their  part  to  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  for  the 
King,  and  making  such  a  diversion  as  should 
at  least  compel  the  recall  of  General  Les- 
lie's army  out  of  England,  if  it  did  not  re- 
cover a  great  part  of  Scotland  to  the  King's 
allegiance.  This  plan  was  chiefly  adopted 
by  the  northern  nobility,  who  had  resisted 
with  great  obstinacy  the  adoption  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  by  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  who 
conceived  their  interest  and  authority  to 
be  connected  with  royalty,  who  had  be- 
sides a  decided  aversion  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  religion,  and  who,  finally, 
were  in  that  half  savage  state  of  society,  in 
which  war  is  always  more  welcome  than 
peace. 
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Great  commotions  were  generally  expect- 
ed to  arise  from  these  concurrent  causes ; 
and  the  trade  of  incursion  and  depreda- 
tion, which  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  all 
times  exercised  upon  the  Low  Countries, 
began  to  assume  a  more  steady,  avowed, 
and  systematic  form,  as  part  of  a  general 
military  system. 

Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  not 
insensible  to  the  peril  of  the  moment, 
and  anxiously  made  preparations  to  meet 
and  to  repel  it.  They  considered,  how- 
ever, with  satisfaction,  that  no  leader  or 
name  of  consequence  had  as  yet  appeared 
to  assemble  an  army  of  royalists,  or  even 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  those  desultory 
bands,  whom  love  of  plunder,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  political  principle,  had  hurried  in- 
to  measures  of  hostility.  It  was  generally 
hoped  that  the  quartering  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops  in  the  low  countries  adjacent 
to  the  Highland  line,  would  have  the  effect 
of  restraining  the  mountain  chieftains  ; 
while  the  power  of  various  barons  in  tlie 
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nortli,  who  had  espoused  the  Covenant,  as, 
for  example,  the  Earl  Mareschal,  the  great 
families  of  Forbes,  Leslie,  and  Irvine,  the 
Grants,  and  other  Presbyterian  clans,  might 
counterbalance  and  bridle,  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  Ogilvies  and  other  cavaliers 
of  Angus  and  Kincardine,  but  even  the  po- 
tent family  of  the  Gordons,  whose  exten- 
sive authority  was  only  equalled  by  their 
extreme  dislike  to  the  Presbyterian  model. 
In  the  West  Highlands  the  ruling  party 
numbered  many  enemies  j  but  the  power 
of  these  disaffected  clans  was  supposed  to 
be  broken,  and  the  spirit  of  their  chief- 
tains intimidated,  by  the  predominating 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  upon 
whom  the  confidence  of  the  Convention 
of  Estates  was  reposed  with  the  utmost 
security;  and  whose  power  in  the  High- 
lands, already  exorbitant,  had  been  still 
farther  increased  by  concessions  extorted 
from  the  King  at  the  last  pacification.  It 
was  indeed  well  known  that  Argyle  was 
a  man  rather  of  political  enterprise  than 
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personal  courage,  and  better  calculated  to 
manage  an  intrigue  of  state,  than  to  con- 
troul  the  tribes  of  hostile  mountaineers ; 
yet  the  numbers  of  his  clan,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  gallant  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was 
led,  might,  it  was  supposed,  atone  for  the 
personal  deficiences  of  their  chief;  and  as 
the  Campbells  had  already  severely  hum- 
bled several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  it 
was  supposed  these  would  not  readily  again 
provoke  an  encounter  with  a  body  so 
powerful. 

Thus  having  at  their  own  command  the 
whole  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  indispu- 
tably the  richest  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  Fife- 
shire  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  their  own, 
and  possessing  many  and  powerful  friends 
even  north  of  the  Forth  and  Tay,  the  Scot- 
tish Convention  of  Estates  saw  no  danger 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  alter  the  line 
of  policy  they  had  adopted,  or  to  recall 
from  the  assistance  of  heir  brethren  of  the 
English  Parliament  that  auxiliary  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  by  means  of  which 
g2 
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accession  of  strength  the  King's  party  had 
been  reduced  to  the  defensive  when  in  full 
career  of  triumph  and  success. 

The  causes  which  moved  the  Conven- 
tion of  Estates  at  this  time  to  take  such  an 
immediate  and  active  interest  in  the  civil 
war  of  England,  are  detailed  in  our  histo- 
rians, but  may  be  here  shortly  recapitula- 
ted. They  had  indeed  no  new  injury  or 
aggression  to  complain  of  at  the  hand  of  the 
King,  and  the  peace  which  had  been  made 
between  Charles  and  his  subjects  of  Scot- 
land had  been  carefully  observed  ;  but  the 
Scottish  rulers  were  well  aware  that  this 
peace  had  been  extorted  from  the  King,  as 
well  by  the  influence  of  the  parliamentary 
party  in  England,  as  by  the  terror  of  their 
own  arms.  It  is  true.  King  Charles  had 
since  visited  the  capital  of  his  ancient  king- 
dom, had  assented  to  the  new  organization 
of  the  church,  and  had  distributed  honours 
and  rewards  among  the  leaders  of  the  party 
which  had  shewn  themselves  most  hostile 

to  his  interests  j  but  it  was  suspected  that 

12 
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distinctions  so  unwillingly  conferred  would 
be  resumed  so  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 
The  low  state  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  seen  with  deep  apprehension,  audit  was 
concluded,  that  should  Charles  triumph  by 
force  of  arms  against  his  insurgent  sub- 
jects of  England,  he  would  not  be  long  in 
exacting  from  the  Scotch  the  vengeance 
which  he  might  suppose  due  to  those  who 
had  set  the  example  of  taking  up  arms 
against  him.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the 
measure  which  dictated  the  sending  the 
auxiliary  army  into  England ;  and  it  was 
avowed  in  a  manifesto  explanatory  of  their 
reasons  for  giving  this  timely  and  import- 
ant aid  to  the  English  Parliament.  The 
English  Parliament,  they  said,  had  been 
already  friendly  to  them,  and  might  be  so 
again  ;  whereas  the  King,  although  he  had 
so  lately  established  religion  among  them 
according  to  their  desires,  had  given  them 
no  ground  to  confide  in  his  royal  declara- 
tion, seeing  they  had  found  his  promises 
and  actions  inconsistent  v>'ith  each  other. 
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*'  Our  conscience,"  they  concluded,  *«  and 
God,  who  is  greater  than  our  conscience, 
beareth  us  record,  that  we  aim  altogether 
at  the  glory  of  God,  peace  of  both  nations, 
and  honour  of  the  king,  in  suppressing  and 
punishing  in  a  legal  way,  of  those  who  are 
the  troublers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of 
hell,  the  Corahs,  the  Baalams,  the  Doegs, 
the  Rabshakehs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobiahs, 
the  Sanballats  of  our  time ;  which  done, 
we  are  satisfied.  Neither  have  we  begun 
to  use  a  military  expedition  to  England  as 
a  mean  for  compassing  those  our  pious 
ends,  until  all  other  means  which  we  could 
think  upon  have  failed  us  ;  and  this  alone 
is  left  to  us,  ultimiim  et  unicum  re?nediu7H, 
the  last  and  only  remedy." 

Leaving  it  to  casuists  to  determine  whe- 
ther one  contracting  party  is  justified  in 
breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  upon  the  suspi- 
cion that  in  certain  future  contingencies  it 
might  be  infringed  by  the  other,  we  shall 
proceed  to  mention  two  other  circumstan- 
ces which  had  at  least  equal  influence  with 
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the  Scottish  rulers  and  nation,  with  any 
doubts  which  they  entertained  of  the  King's 
good  faith. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  nature  and 
condition  of  their  army  ;  headed  by  a  poor 
and  discontented  nobihty,  under  whom  it 
was  officered  chiefly  by  Scottish  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  German 
wars  until  they  had  lost  almost  all  distinc- 
tion of  political  principle,  and  even  of 
country,  in  the  adoption  of  the  mercenary 
faith,  that  a  soldier's  principal  duty  was  fide- 
lity to  the  state  or  sovereign  from  whom  he 
received  his  pay,  without  respect  either  to 
the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  or  to  their  own 
connection  with  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  To  men  of  this  stamp,  Grotius 
applies  the  severe  character — Nullum  vitce 
genus  est  improhius,  quam  eorum,  qui  sine 
causes  respectu  mercede  conduciiy  militant. 
To  these  mercenary  soldiers,  as  well  as 
to  the  needy  gentry  with  whom  they  were 
mixed  in  command,  and  who  easily  im- 
bibed the  same  opinions,  the  success  of 
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the  late  short  invasion  of  England  in  1641 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  renewing  so  pro- 
fitable an  experiment.  The  good  pay  and 
free  quarters  of  England  had  made  a  feel- 
ing impression  upon  the  recollection  of 
these  military  adventurers,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  again  levying  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  a- day,  came  in  place  of  all  ar- 
guments, whether  of  state  or  of  morahty. 

Another  cause  no  less  inflamed  the  mind« 
of  the  nation  at  large,  than  the  tempting 
prospect  of  the  wealth  of  England  anima- 
ted the  soldiery.  So  much  had  been  writ- 
ten  and  said  on  either  side  concerning  the 
form  of  church  government,  that  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  con- 
gequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than 
the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  which  both 
churches  had  embraced.  The  Prelatists 
and  Presbyterians  of  the  more  violent 
kind  became  as  illiberal  as  the  Papists,  and 
would  scarcely  allow  the  possibility  of  sal- 
vation beyond  the  pale  of  their  respective 
churches.   It  was  in  vain  remarked  to  these 
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zealots,  that  had  the  Author  of  our  holy 
religion  considered  any  peculiar  form  of 
church  government  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, it  would  have  been  revealed  with  tlie 
same  precision  as  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation.  Both  parties  continued  as 
violent  as  if  they  could  have  pleaded  the 
distinct  commands  of  Heaven  to  justify 
their  intolerance.  Laud,  in  the  days  of 
his  domination,  had  fired  the  train,  by  at- 
tempting to  impose  upon  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple church  ceremonies  foreign  to  their 
habits  and  opinions.  The  success  with 
which  this  had  been  resisted,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian model  substituted  in  its  place, 
had  endeared  the  latter  to  the  nation,  as  the 
cause  in  wl)ich  they  had  triumphed.  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  adopted  with 
such  zeal  by  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  them  forced,  at  the  sword's 
point,  upon  the  others,  bore  in  its  bosom, 
as  its  principal  object,  the  establishing  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  putting  down  all  error  and 
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heresy  ;  and  having  attained  for  their  own 
country  an  establishment  of  this  golden 
candlestick,  the  Scots  became  liberally  and 
fraternally  anxious  to  establish  the  same 
in  England.  This  they  conceived  might  be 
easily  attained  by  lending  to  the  Parlia- 
ment the  effectual  assistance  of  the  Scot- 
tish forces.  The  Presbyterians,  a  numerous 
and  powerful  party  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, had  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  King ;  while  the  Independents 
and  other  sectaries,  who  afterwards,  under 
Cromwell,  resumed  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  overset  the  Presbyterian  model  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  were  as  yet  con- 
tented to  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  party.  The 
prospect  of  bringing  to  a  uniformity  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  seemed  therefore  as 
fair  as  it  was  desirable. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  negociated  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  saw  the 
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force  which  this  bait  had  upon  the  spirits 
of  those  with  whom  he  dealt ;  and  although 
himself  a  violent  Independent,  he  contri- 
ved  at  once  to  gratify  and  to  elude  the  ea- 
ger desires  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  quali- 
fying the  obligation  to  reform  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  change  to  be  executed 
**  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
best  reformed  churches."  Deceived  by  their 
own  eagerness,  themselves  entertaining  no 
doubts  on  the  Jus  Divinum  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  not  hold- 
ing it  possible  such  doubts  could  be  held 
by  others,  the  Convention  of  Estates  and 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  conceived,  that  such 
expressions  necessarily  inferred  the  esta- 
blishment of  Presbytery  j  nor  were  they 
undeceived,  until,  when  their  help  was  no 
longer  needful,  the  sectaries  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  the  phrase  might  be  as 
well  applied  to  Independency,  or  any  other 
mode  of  worship,  which  those  who  were  at 
the  head  of  affairs  at  the  time  might  con- 
sider as  agreeable  <*  to  the  word  of  God, 
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and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches." 
Neither  were  they  less  astonished  to  find, 
that  the  designs  of  the  English  sectaries 
struck  against  the  monarchial  constitution 
of  Britain,  it  having  been  their  intention 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  king,  but  by  no 
means  to  abrogate  the  office.  They  fared, 
however,  in  this  respect,  like  rash  physi- 
cians, who  commence  by  over- physicking  a 
patient,  until  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
weakness,  from  which  cordials  are  after- 
wards unable  to  recover  him. 

But  these  events  were  yet  in  the  womb 
of  futurity.  As  yet  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment held  their  engagement  with  Eng- 
land consistent  with  justice,  prudence,  and 
piety,  and  their  military  undertaking  seem- 
ed to  succeed  to  their  very  wish.  The 
junction  of  the  Scottish  army  with  those 
of  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  enabled  the 
Parliamentary  forces  to  besiege  York,  and 
to  fight  the  desperate  action  of  Long- 
Marston  Moor,  in  which  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  were   de- 
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feated.  The  Scottish  auxiliaries,  indeed, 
had  less  of  the  glory  of  this  victory  than 
their  countrymen  could  desire.  David 
Leslie,  with  their  cavalry,  fought  bravely, 
and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  Cromwell's  bri- 
gade of  Independents,  the  honour  of  the 
day  belonged  5  but  the  old  Earl  of  Leven, 
the  covenanting  general,  was  driven  out  of 
the  field  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Prince 
Rupert,  and  was  thirty  miles  distant,  in 
full  flight  towards  Scotland,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  news  that  his  party  had 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  absence  of  these  troops,  upon  this 
crusade  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyte- 
rianisin  in  England,  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished the  power  of  the  Convention  of 
Estates  in  Scotland,  and  had  given  rise  to 
those  agitations  among  the  anti-covenan- 
ters, which  we  have  noticed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

His  mother  could  for  him  as  cradle  set 
Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet ; 
Whose  jangling  sound  could  hush  her  babe  to  rest, 
That  never  plained  of  his  uneasy  nest ; 
Then  did  he  dream  of  dreary  wars  at  hand, 
And  woke,  and  fought,  and  won,  ere  he  could  stand. 

Hall's  Satires. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  summer's 
evening,  during  the  anxious  period  which 
we  have  commemorated,  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  quality,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
and  accompanied  by  two  servants,  one  of 
whom  led  a  sumpter  horse,  rode  slowly  up 
one  of  those  steep  passes,  by  which  the 
Highlands  are  accessible  from  the  Lowlands 
of  Perthshire.  Their  course  had  lain  for 
some  time  along  the  banks  of  a  lake,  whose 
deep  waters  reflected  the  crimson  beams  of 
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the  western  sun.  The  broken  path  which 
they  pursued  with  some  difficulty,  was  in 
some  places  shaded  by  the  ancient  birches 
and  oak-trees,  and  in  others  overhung  by 
fragments  of  huge  rock.  Elsewhere,  the 
hill,  which  formed  the  northern  side  of  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  arose  in  steep,  but 
less  precipitous  acclivity,  and  was  arrayed 
in  heath  of  the  darkest  purple.  In  present 
times,  a  scene  so  romantic  would  have  been 
judged  to  possess  the  highest  charms  for 
the  traveller ;  but  those  who  journey  in 
days  of  doubt  and  dread,  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  picturesque  scenery. 

The  master  kept,  as  often  as  the  wood 
permitted,  abreast  of  one  or  both  of  his 
domestics,  and  seemed  earnestly  to  con- 
verse with  them,  probably  because  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  readily  set  aside 
among  those  who  are  made  to  be  sharers 
of  common  danger.  The  dispositions  of 
the  leading  men  who  inhabited  this  wild 
country,  and  the  probability  of  their  taking 
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part  in  the  political  convulsions  that  were 
soon  expected,  were  the  subjects  of  their 
conversation. 

They  had  not  advanced  above  half  way 
up  the  lake,  and  the  young  gentleman  was 
pointing  to  his  attendants  the  spot  where 
their   intended   road   turned   northwards, 
and  leaving  the  verge  of  the  loch,  ascended 
a  ravine  to  the  right-hand,  when  they  dis- 
covered a  single  horseman  coming  down 
the  shore,  as  if  to  meet  them.    The  gleam 
of  the  sun-beams  upon  his  head-piece  and 
corslet  showed  that  he  w^as  in  armour,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  other  travellers  required, 
that  he  should  not  pass  unquestioned.  **  We 
must  know  who  he  is,"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman, **  and  whither  he  is  going."     And 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  forward 
as  fast  as  the  rugged  state  of  the  road 
would  permit,  followed  by  his  two  attend- 
ants, until  he  reached  the  point  where  the 
road  along  the  side  of  the  lake  was  inter- 
sected by  that  which  descended  from  the 
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ravine,  securing  thus  against  the  possibility 
of  the  stranger  eluding  them,  by  turning 
into  the  latter  road  before  they  came  up 
with  him. 

The  single  horseman  had  mended  his 
pace,  when  he  first  observed  the  three  ri- 
ders advance  rapidly  towards  him  ;  but 
when  he  saw  them  halt  and  form  a  front, 
which  completely  occupied  the  path,  he 
checked  his  horse,  and  advanced  with  great 
deliberation  ;  so  that  each  party  had  an  op- 
portunity  to  take  a  full  survey  of  each  other. 
The  soKtary  stranger  was  mounted  upon 
an  able  horse,  fit  for  military  service,  and 
for  the  great  weight  which  he  had  to  carry, 
and  his  rider  occupied  his  demipique,  or 
war- saddle,  with  an  air  that  showed  it  was 
his  famiUar  seat.  He  had  a  bright  bur- 
nished head-piece,  with  a  plume  of  fea- 
tliers,  together  with  a  cuirass,  thick  enough 
to  resist  a  musket-ball,  with  a  back-piece 
of  lighter  materials.  These  defensive  arms 
he  wore  over  a  bufl[ jerkin,  along  with  a  pair 
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of  gauntlets  or  steel-gloves,  the  tops  of 
which  reached  up  to  his  elbow,  and  which, 
like  the  rest  of  his  armour,  were  of  bright 
steel.  At  the  front  of  his  military  saddle 
hung  a  case  of  pistols,  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary size,  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  bullets  of  twenty  to  the  pound. 
A  buff-belt,  with  a  broad  silver  buckle, 
sustained  on  one  side  a  long  straight  dou- 
ble-edged broad-sword,  with  a  strong  guard, 
and  a  blade  calculated  either  to  strike  or 
push.  On  the  right  side  hung  a  dagger  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  a  shoul- 
der-belt sustained  at  his  back  a  musquettoon 
or  blunderbuss,  and  was  crossed  by  a  ban- 
delier  containing  his  charges  of  ammuni- 
tion. Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  termed 
taslets,  met  the  tops  of  his  huge  jack-boots, 
and  completed  the  equipage  of  a  well-arm- 
ed trooper  of  the  period. 

The  appearance  of  the  horseman  him- 
self corresponded  well  with  his  military 

equipage,  to  which  he  had  the  air  of  having 
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been  long  inured.  He  was  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  of  strength  sufficient  to  bear 
with  ease  the  weight  of  his  weapons,  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  His  age  might  be  forty 
and  upwards,  and  his  countenance  was 
that  of  a  resolute  weather-beaten  veteran, 
who  had  seen  many  fields,  and  brought 
away  in  token  more  than  one  scar.  At 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  he  halt- 
ed and  stood  fast,  raised  himself  on  his 
stirrups,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain 
the  purpose  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
brought  his  musquettoon  under  his  right 
arm,  ready  for  use,  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire it.  In  every  thing  but  numbers,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  those  who  seemed 
inclined  to  interrupt  his  passage. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was,  indeed, 
well  mounted  and  clad  in  a  buff- coat,  rich- 
ly embroidered,  the  half  military  dress  of 
the  period  ;  but  his  domestics  had  only 
coarse  jackets  of  a  thick  felt,  which  could 
scarce  be  expected  to  turn  the  edge  of  a 
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sword,  if  wielded  by  a  strong  man ;  and 
none  of  them  had  any  weapons,  save  swords 
and  pistols,  without  which  gentlemen,  or 
their  attendants,  during  those  disturbed 
times,  seldom  stirred  abroad. 

When  they  had  stood  at  gaze  for  about 
a  minute,  the  younger  gentleman  gave  the 
challenge  which  was  then  common  in  the 
mouth  of  all  strangers  who  met  in  i  such 
circumstances — '*  For  whom  are  you  ?"      a 

*'  Tell  me  first,"  answered  the  soldier, 
*•  for  whom  are  you  ? — the  strongest  party 
should  speak  first." 

"  We  are  for  God  and  King  Charles," 
answered  the  first  speaker — *'  Now  tell  your 
faction,  you  know  our's?" 

^<  I  am  for  God  and  my  standard,"  an- 
swered the  single  horseman. 

«*  And  for  which  standard  ?"  replied  the 
chief  of  the  other  party — **  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead,  King  or  Convention  ?' 

"  By  my  troth,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier, 
«  I  would  be  loth  to  reply  to  you  with  an 
untruth,  as  a  thing  unbecoming  a  cavalier 
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of  fortune  and  a  soldier.  But  to  answer 
your  query  with  beseeming  veracity,  it  is 
necessary  I  should  myself  have  resolved,  to 
whilk  of  the  present  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom I  shall  ultimately  adhere,  being  a 
matter  whereon  my  mind  is  not  as  yet  pre- 
ceesely  ascertained." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  answered  the 
gentleman,  "  that,  when  loyalty  and  reli- 
gion are  at  stake,  no  gentleaian  or  man 
of  honour  could  be  long  in  chusing  his 
party." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  replied  the  trooper,  "  if 
ye  speak  this  in  the  way  of  vituperation, 
as  meaning  to  impugn  my  honour  or  gen- 
teelity,  I  would  blythely  put  the  same  to 
issue,  venturing  in  that  qaarrel  with  my  sin- 
gle person  against  you  three.  But  if  you 
spenk  it  in  the  way  of  logical  ratiocination, 
wlnlk  I  have  studied  in  my  youth  at  the 
Mareschal-Collei^e  of  Aberdeen,  I  am  ready 
to  prove  to  ye  logice,  that  my  resolution  to 
defer,  for  a  ceruin  season,  the  taking  up- 
on  me  either  ot  these  quarrels,  not  only  be- 
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cometh  me  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  but  also  as  a  person  of  sense  and 
prudence,  one  imbued  with  humane  let- 
ters in  his  early  youth,  and  who,  from 
thenceforward,  has  followed  the  wars  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  invincible  Gustavus, 
the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  under  many 
other  heroic  leaders,  both  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist,  Papist  and  Arminian." 

After  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with 
his  domestics,  the  younger  gentleman  re- 
plied, *'  I  should  be  glad,  sir,  to  have  some 
conversation  with  you  upon  so  interesting 
a  question,  and  should  be  proud  if  I  can 
determine  you  in  favour  of  the  cause  I 
have  myself  espoused.  I  ride  this  evening 
to  a  friend's  house  not  three  miles  distant, 
whither,  if  you  chuse  to  accompany  me, 
you  shall  have  good  quarters  for  the  night, 
and  free  permission  to  take  your  own  road 
in  the  morning,  if  you  then  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  join  with  us." 

««  Whose  word  am  I  to  take  for  this  T 
answered  the  cautious  soldier—"  A  man 
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must  know  his  guarantee,  or  he  may  fall 
into  an  ambuscade." 

"  I  am  called,"  answered  the  younger 
stranger,  "  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  and,  I 
trust,  you  will  receive  my  honour  as  a  suf- 
ficient security." 

**  A  worthy  nobleman,"  answered  the 
soldier,  **  whose  parole  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed^" With  one  motion  he  replaced  his 
musquettoon  at  his  back,  and  with  another 
made  his  military  salute  to  the  young  no- 
bleman,  and  continuing  to  talk  as  he  rode 
forward  to  join  him — "  And,  I  trust,"  said 
lie,  "  my  own  assurance,  that  I  will  be 
bon  caTnarado  to  your  lordship  in  peace  or 
in  peril,  during  the  time  we  shall  abide 
together,  will  not  be  altogether  vilipend- 
ed in  these  doubtful  times,  when,  as  they 
say,  a  man's  head  is  safer  in  a  steel- cap 
than  in  a  marble  palace." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith,  **  that,  to  judge  from  your  appear- 
ance, I  most  highly  value  the  advantage 
of  your  escort  j  but,  I  trust,  we  shall  have 
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no  occasion  for  any  exercise  of  valour,  as 
I  expect  to  conduct  you  to  good  and 
friendly  quarters." 

"  Good  quarters,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
soldier,  '«  are  always  acceptable,  and  are 
only  to  be  postponed  to  good  pay  or  good 
booty,  not  to  mention  the  honour  of  a  ca- 
valier, or  the  needful  points  of  command- 
ed duty.  And  truly,  my  lord,  your  noble 
proffer  is  not  the  less  welcome,  in  that  I 
knew  not  preceesely  this  night  where  I 
and  my  poor  companion  (patting  his  horse) 
were  to  find  lodgments." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  then," 
said  Lord  Menteith,  "  to  whom  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  stand  quarter-  master  ?" 

"  Truly,  my  lord,"  said  the  trooper, 
*'  my  name  is  Dalgetty — Dugald  Dalgetty, 
Ritt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drum- 
thwacket,  at  your  honourable  service  to 
command.  It  is  a  name  you  may  have 
seen  in  Gallo  Belgicusy  the  Swedish  Intel- 
Ugencer^  or,  if  y^  u  read  High-Dutch,  in 
the  Fliegendien  Merceur  of  Leipsic.     My 
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father,  my  lorJ,  having  by  unthrifty  courses 
redacted  a  fair  patrimony  to  a  nonentity, 
I  had  no  better  shift,  when  I  was  eighteen 
years  auld,  than  to  carry  the  learning  whilk 
I  had  acquired  at  the  Mareschal  College 
of  Aberdeen,  my  gentle  blaid  and  desig- 
nation of  Drumthwacket,  together  with  a 
pair  of  stalwarth  arms,  and  legs  conform, 
to  the  German  wars,  there  to  push  my 
way  as  a  cavalier  of  fortune.  My  lord, 
my  legs  and  arms  stood  me  in  more  stead 
than  either  my  gentle  kin  or  my  book- 
lear,  and  I  found  myself  trailing  a  pike 
as  a  private  gentleman  under  old  Sir  Lu- 
dovick  Leslie,  where  I  learned  the  rules 
o'  service  sae  tightly,  that  I  will  not  forget 
them  in  a  hurry.  Sir,  I  have  been  made  to 
stand  guard  eight  hours,  being  from  twelve 
at  noon  to  eight  o'clock  of  the  night,  at 
the  palace,  armed  with  back  and  breast, 
head-piece  and  bracelet?,  being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ice  was  as 
hard  as  ever  was  flint  j  and  ail  for  stopping 
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an  instant  to  speak  to  my  landlady,  when 
I  should  have  gone  to  roll-call." 

"  And  doubtless,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Men- 
teith,  *«  you  have  gone  through  some  hot 
service,  as  well  as  this  same  cold  duty  you 
talk  of?" 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  it  doth  not  become 
me  to  speak  j  but  he  that  hath  seen  the 
fields  of  Leipsic  and  of  Lutzen,  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  pitched  battles.  And 
one  who  hath  witnessed  the  intaking  of 
Frankfort,  and  Spanheim,  and  Nuremberg, 
and  so  forth,  should  know  something  about 
leaguers,  storms,  onslaughts  and  outfalls.'* 

**  But  your  merit,  sir,  and  experience, 
were,  doubtless,  followed  by  promotion." 

"  It  came  slow,  my  lord,  dooms  slow," 
replied  Dalgetty  ;  '*  but  as  my  Scottish 
countrymen,  the  fathers  of  the  war,  and 
the  raisers  of  those  valorous  Scottisli  re- 
giments that  were  the  dread  of  Germany, 
began  to  fall  pretty  thick,  w^iat  with  pesti- 
lence and  what  with  the  sword,  why  we, 
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their  children,  succeeded  to  their  inherit- 
ance. Sir,  I  was  six  years  first  private 
gentleman  of  the  company,  and  three  years 
lance-speisade  ;  disdaining  to  receive  a  hal- 
bert,  as  unbecoming  my  birth.  Wherefore 
I  was  ultimately  promoted  to  be  a  fahn- 
dragger,  as  the  High  Dutch  call  it,  (which 
signifies  an  ancient)  in  the  King's  Leif  Re- 
giment of  Black- Horse,  and  thereafter  I 
arose  to  be  lieutennant  and  ritt-master,  un- 
der that  invincible  monarch,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Lion  of  the 
North,  the  terror  of  Austria,  Gustavus  the 
victorious." 

'*  And  yet,  if  I  understand  you,  Captain 
Dalgetty, — I  think  that  rank  corresponds 
with  your  foreign  title  of  ritt-master, " 

«*  The  same  grade  preceesely,"  answer 
ed  Dalgetty  ;   "  ritt-master  signifying  U- 
terally  file-leader." 

"  I  was  observing,"  continued  Lord 
Menteith,  "  that,  if  I  understood  you 
right,  you  had  left  the  service  of  this  great 
Prince." 

H  2 
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«*  It  was  after  his  death — it  was  after 
his  death,  sir,"  said  Dalgetty,  "  when  I 
was  in  no  shape  bound  to  continue  mine 
adherence.  There  are  things,  my  lord,  in 
that  service,  that  cannot  but  go  against  the 
stomach  of  any  cavaher  of  honour.  In 
especial,  albeit  the  pay  be  none  of  the 
most  superabundant,  being  only  about  six- 
ty dollars  a  month  to  a  ritt-master,  yet 
the  invincible  Gustavus  never  paid  above 
one-third  of  that  sum,  whilk  was  distri- 
buted monthly  by  way  of  loan  ;  although, 
when  justly  considered,  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
borrowing  by  that  great  monarch  of  the 
additional  two-thirds  which  were  due  to 
the  soldier.  And  I  have  seen  some  whole 
regiments  of  Dutch  and  Holsteiners  mu- 
tiny  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  base  scul- 
lions, crying  out  Gelt,  gelt,  signifying  their 
desire  of  pay,  instead  of  falling  to  blows 
like  our  noble  Scotch  blades,  who  ever 
disdained,  my  lord,  postponing  of  honour 
to  filthy  lucre." 

"  But  were  not  these  arrears/'  said  Lord 
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Menteith,  "  paid  to  the  soldiery  at  some 
stated  period  ?' 

or  •«  My  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  ''  I  take  it 
on  my  conscience,  that  at  no  period,  and 
by  no  possible  process,  could  one  creutzer 
of  them  ever  be  recovered.  I  myself  never 
saw  twenty  dollars  of  my  own  all  the  time 
I  served  the  invincible  Gustavus,  unless  it 
was  from  the  chance  of  a  storm,  or  vic- 
tory, or  the  fetching  in  some  town  or 
doorp,  when  a  cavalier  of  fortune,  who 
knows  the  usage  of  wars,  seldom  faileth  to 
make  some  small  profit." 

*'  I  begin  rather  to  wonder,  sir,"  said 
Lord  Menteith,  <*  that  you  should  have 
continued  so  long  in  the  Swedish  service, 
ihan  that  you  should  have  ultimately  with- 
drawn from  it." 

"  Neither  I  should,"  answered  the  ritt- 
master;  **  but  that  great  leader,  captain, 
and  king,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  had  a 
way  of  winning  battles,  taking  towns,  over- 
running  countries,  and  levying  contribu- 
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tions,  whilk  made  his  service  irresistibly 
delectable  to  all  true-bred  cavaliers  who 
follow  the  noble  profession  of  arms.  Sim- 
ple as  I  ride  here,  my  lord,  I  have  myself 
commanded  the  whole  stift  of  Dunklespiel 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  occupying  the  Pals- 
grave's palace,  consuming  his  choice  wines 
with  my  comrades,  calling  in  contributions, 
requisitions,  and  caduacs,  and  not  failing  to 
lick  my  fingers,  as  became  a  good  cook. 
But  truly  all  this  glory  hastened  to  decay, 
after  our  great  master  had  been  shot  with 
three  bullets  on  the  field  of  Lutzen  ;  where- 
fore, finding  that  Fortune  had  changed 
sides,  that  the  borrowings  and  lendings 
went  on  as  before  out  of  our  pay,  while 
the  caduacs  and  casualties  were  all  cut  off, 
I  e'en  gave  up  my  commission,  and  took 
service  with  Wallenstein  in  Walter  Butler's 
Irish  regiment." 

"  And  may  I  beg  to  know  of  you,"  said 
Lord  Menteith,  apparently  interested  in 
the  adventures  of  this  soldier  of  fortune, 
<*  how  you  liked  this  change  of  masters  ?" 
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«  Indifferent  well,"  said  the  Captain— 
"  very  indifferent  well.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Emperor  paid  much  better  than  the 
great  Gustavus.  For  hard  knocks,  we  had 
plenty  of  them.  I  was  often  obliged  to  run 
my  head  against  my  old  acquaintances,  the 
Swedish  feathers,  whilk  your  honour  must 
conceive  to  be  double-pointed  stakes,  shod 
with  iron  at  each  end,  and  planted  before 
the  squad  of  pikes  to  prevent  an  infall  of 
the  cavalry.  The  whilk  Swedish  feathers, 
although  they  look  gay  to  the  eye,  resem- 
bling the  shrubs  or  lesser  trees  of  an  forest, 
as  the  puissant  pikes,  arranged  in  battalia 
behind  them,  correspond  to  the  tall  pines 
thereof,  yet,  nevertheless,  are  not  altoge- 
ther so  soft  to  encounter  as  the  plumage 
of  a  goose.  Howbeit,  in  despite  of  heavy 
blows  and  light  pay,  a  cavalier  of  fortune 
may  thrive  indifferently  well  in  the  impe- 
rial service,  in  respect  his  private  casualties 
are  nothing  so  closely  looked  to  as  by  the 
Swede  ;  and  so  that  an  officer  did  his  duty 
on  the  field,  neither  Wallenstein  nor  Pap- 
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penheim,  nor  old  Tilly  before  them,  would 
likely  listen  to  the  objurgations  of  boors 
or  burghers  against  any  commander  or  sol- 
dado  by  whom  they  chanced  to  be  somewhat 
closely  wshorn.  So  that  an  experienced  ca- 
valier, knowing  how  to  lay,  as  our  Scottish 
phrase  runs,  *  the  head  of  the  sow  to  the  tail 
of  the  grice,'  might  get  out  of  the  country 
the  pay  whilk  he  could  not  obtain  from  the 
emperor." 

"  With  a  full  hand,  sir,  doubtless,  and 
with  interest,"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

**  Indubitably,  my  lord,"  answered  Dal- 
getty,  composedly ;  '*  for  it  would  be 
doubly  disgraceful  for  any  soldado  of  rank 
to  have  his  name  called  in  question  for  any 
petty  delinquency." 

'*  And  pray,  sir,"  continued  Lord  JNIen- 
teith,  '*  what  made  you  leave  so  gainful  a 
service  ?" 

<i  Why,  truly,  sir,"  answered  the  sol- 
dier, ^*  an  Irish  cavalier,  called  O'Quil- 
ligan,  being  major  of  our  regiment,  and 
I  having  had  words  with  him  the  night 
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before,  respecting  the  worth  and  prece- 
dence of  our  several  nations,  it  pleased 
him  the  next  day  to  deliver  his  orders  to 
me  with  the  point  of  his  battoon  advanced 
and  held  aloof,  instead  of  declining  and 
trailmg  the  same,  as  is  the  fashion  from  a 
courteous  commanding  officer  towards  his 
equal  in  rank,  though,  it  may  be,  his  infe- 
rior in  military  grade.  Upon  this  quarrel, 
sir,  we  fought  in  private  rencontre  ;  and 
as,  in  the  perquisitions  which  followed,  it 
pleased  Walter  Butler,  our  Oberst  or  colo- 
nel, to  give  the  lighter  punishment  to  his 
countryman  and  the  heavier  to  me,  where- 
upon ill-stomaching  such  partiality,  I  ex- 
changed my  commission  for  one  under  the 
Spaniard." 

"  I  hope  you  found  yourself  better  off 
by  the  change  ? '  said  Lord  Menteith. 

"  In  good  sootti,"  answered  the  Ritt- 
master,  "  1  had  but  little  to  complani  of. 
The  pay  was  somewhat  regular,  being  fur- 
nished by  the  rich  Fleiriings  and  Walloons 
of  the  Low  Country,     The  quarters  were 
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excellent ;  the  good  wheaten  loaves  of  the 
Flemings  were  better  than  the  Provant  rye- 
bread  of  the  Swede,  and  Rhenish  wine  was 
more  plenty  with  us  than  ever  I  saw  the 
black  beer  of  Rostock  in  Gustavus's  camp. 
Service  there  was  none,  duty  there  was 
little  ;  and  that  little  we  might  do,  or  leave 
undone,  at  our  pleasure  ;  an  excellent  re- 
tirement for  a  cavalier  somewhat  weary  of 
field  and  leaguer,  who  had  purchased  with 
his  blood  as  much  honour  as  might  serve 
his  turn,  and  was  desirous  of  a  little  ease 
and  good  living." 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
«  why  you.  Captain,  being,  as  I  suppose, 
in  the  situation  you  describe,  retired  from 
the  Spanish  service  also  ?" 

"  You  are  to  consider,  my  lord,  that  your 
Spaniard,"  replied  Captain  Dalgetty,  «*  is  a 
person  altogether  unparalleled  in  his  own 
conceit,  wherethrough  he  maketh  not  fit  ac- 
count of  such  foreign  cavaliers  of  valour  a» 
are  pleased  to  take  service  with  him.  And  a 
galling  thing  it  is  to  every  honourable  sol- 
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dado  to  be  put  aside,  and  postponed,  and 
obliged  to  yield  preference  to  every  puffing 
signior,  who,  were  it  the  question  which 
should  first  mount  a  breach  at  push  of  pike, 
might  be  apt  to  yield  willing  place  to  a 
Scottish  cavaHer.  Moreover,  sir,  I  was 
pricked  in  conscience  respecting  a  matter 
of  religion." 

*<  I  should  not  have  thought,  Captain 
Dalgetty,  that  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
changed  service  so  often,  would  have  been 
too  scrupulous  on  that  head." 

"  No  more  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, **  since  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  to  settle  those  mat- 
ters for  me,  and  every  other  brave  cavalier, 
inasmuch  as  he  does  nothing  else  thatlknow 
for  his  pay  and  allowances.  But  this  was 
a  particular  case,  my  lord,  a  casus  impro- 
visus,  as  I  may  say,  in  whilk  I  had  no  chap- 
lain of  my  own  persuasion  to  act  as  my 
adviser.  I  found,  in  short,  that  although 
my  being  a  Protestant  might  be  winked  at, 
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in  respect  that  I  was  a  man  of  action,  and 
had  more  experience  than  all  the  Dons  in 
our  tertia  put  together,  yet,  when  in  garri- 
son, it  was  expected  I  should  go  to  mass 
with  the  regiment.  Now,  my  lord,  as  a 
true  Scottish  man,  and  educated  at  the  Ma- 
reschal  College  of  Aberdeen,  I  was  bound 
to  uphold  the  mass  to  be  an  act  of  blinded 
papistry  and  utter  idolatry,  whilk  I  was  al- 
together unwilling  to  homologate  by  my 
presence.  True  it  is,  that  1  consulted  on 
the  point  with  a  worthy  countryman  of  my 
own,  one  Father  Fatsides,  of  the  Scottish 
Convent  in  Wurtzburg" 

<*  And  1  hope,"  observed  Lord  Menteith, 
«^  you  obtained  a  clear  opinion  from  the 
ghostly  father  ?" 

"  As  clear  as  it  could  be,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty,  *'  considering  we  had  drank 
six  flasks  of  Rhenish,  and  about  two  mutch- 
kins  of  Kirchen-wasser.  Father  Fatsides  in- 
formed me,  that,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge 
for  a  heretic  like  myself,  it  signified  not 
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much  whether  I  went  to  mass  or  not,  see- 
ing my  eternal  perdition  was  signed  and 
sealed  at  any  rate,  in  respect  of  my  impe- 
nitent and  obdurate  perseverance  in  my 
damnable  heresy.  Being  discouraged  by 
this  response,  I  applied  to  a  Dutch  pastor 
of  the  reformed  church,  who  told  me,  he 
thought  I  might  lawfully  go  to  mass,  in  re- 
spect that  the  prophet  permitted  Naaman, 
a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  an  honoura- 
ble cavalier  of  Syria,  to  follow  his  master 
into  the  house  of  Rimmon,  a  false  god,  or 
idol,  to  whom  he  had  vowed  service,  and 
to  bow  down  when  the  king  was  leaning 
upon  his  hand.  But  neither  was  this  an- 
swer satisfactory  to  me,  both  because  there 
was  an  unco  difference  between  an  anoint- 
ed King  of  Syria  and  our  Spanish  colonel, 
whom  I  could  have  blown  away  like  the 
peeling  of  an  ingan,  and  chiefly  because  I 
could  not  find  the  thing  was  required  of 
me  by  any  of  the  articles  of  war  5  neither 
was  I  proffered  any  consideration,  either 
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in  perquisite  or  pay,  for  the  wrong  I  might 
thereby  do  to  my  conscience." 

*'  So  you  again  changed  your  service  ?" 
said  Lord  Menteith, 

"  In  troth  did  I,  my  lord  ;  and  after  try- 
ing  for  a  short  time  two  or  three  other 
powers,  I  even  took  on  for  a  time  with 
their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  of  Hol- 
land." 

"  And  how  did  their  service  jump  with 
your  humour  ?"  again  demanded  his  com- 
panion. 

"  O !  my  lord,"  said  the  soldier  in  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  "  their  behaviour  on 
pay-day  might  be  a  pattern  to  all  Europe 
— no  borrowings,  no  lendings,  no  offsets, 
no  arrears, — all  balanced  and  paid  like  a 
banker's  book.  The  quarters,  too,  are  ex^ 
cellent,.  and  the  allowances  unchallenge- 
able ;  but  then,  sir,  they  are  a  preceese, 
scrupulous  people,  and  will  allow  nothing 
for  peccadilloes.  So  that  if  a  boor  com- 
plains of  a  broken  head,  or  a  beer-seller  of  a 
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broken  can,  or  a  daft  wench  does  but  squeak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  her  breath, 
a  soldier  of  honour  shall  be  dragged,  not 
before  his  own  court-martial,  who  can  best 
judge  of  and  punish  his  demerits,  but  be- 
fore  a  base  mechanical  burgo-master,  who 
shall  menace  him  with  the  rasp-house,  the 
cord,  and  what  not,  as  if  he  were  one  of 
theiro  wn  mean,  amphibious,  twenty-breech- 
ed boors.     So,  not  being  able  to  dwell 
longer  among  those  ungrateful  plebeians, 
who,  although  unable  to  defend  themselves 
by  their  proper  strength,  will  nevertheless 
allow  the  noble  foreign  cavalier  who  en- 
gages with  them  nothing  beyond  his  dry 
wages,  which  no  honourable  spirit  will  put 
in  competition  with  a  liberal  licence  and 
honourable  countenance,  I  resolved  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  Mynheers.  And  hearing 
at  this  time,  to  my  exceeding  satisfaction, 
that  there  is  something  to  be  doing  thi» 
summer  in  my  way  in  this  my  dear  nativ© 
country,  I  am  come  hither,  as  they  say. 
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like  a  beggar  to  a  bridal,  in  order  to  give 
niv  loving  countrymen  the  advantage  of 
that  experience  which  I  have  acquired  in 
foreign  parts.  So  your  lordship  has  an  out- 
line of  my  brief  story,  excef)ting  those  pas- 
sages of  action  in  the  field,  in  lencyners, 
storms,  and  onslaughts,  whilkwonld  be  wea- 
risome to  narrate,  and  might,  perad ven- 
ture, better  befit  any  other  tongue  than 
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CHAPTER  III. 

For  pleas  of  right  let  statesmen  vex  their  head^ 
Battle's  my  business,  and  my  guerdon  bread  ; 
And,  with  the  sworded  Switzer,  I  can  say, 
The  best  of  causes  is  the  best  of  pay. 

Donne. 

The  difficulty  and  narrowness  of  the 
road  had  by  this  time  become  such  as  to 
interrupt  the  conversation  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  Lord  Menteith,  reining  back  his 
horse,  held  a  moment's  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  domestics.  The  Captain,  who 
now  led  the  van  of  the  party,  atter  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile's  slow  and  toilsome  ad- 
vance up  a  broken  and  rugged  ascent, 
emerged  into  an  upland  valley,  to  which  a 
mountain  stream  acted  as  drain,  and  af- 
forded sufficient  room  upon  its  greensward 
banks  for  the  travellers  to  pursue  their 
journey  in  a  more  social  manner. 
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Lord  Menteith  accordingly  resumed  the 
conversation,  which  had  been  interrupted 
bj  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  **  I  should 
have  thought/'  said  he  to  Captain  Dalget- 
ty,  "  that  a  cavalier  of  your  honourable 
mark,  who  hath  so  long  followed  the  va- 
liant King  of  Sweden,  and  entertains  such 
a  suitable  contempt  for  the  base  mecha- 
nical States  of  Holland,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  embrace  the  cause  of  King 
Charles,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  low- 
born, round-headed,  canting  knaves  who 
are  in  rebellion  against  his  authority." 

"  Ye  speak  reasonably,  my  lord,"  said 
Dalgetty,  "  and,  cceteris  paribus,  I  might 
be  induced  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  But,  my  lord,  there  is  a  southern 
proverb, — fine  words  butter  no  parsnips. 
I  have  heard  enough  since  I  came  here,  to 
satisfy  me  that  a  cavalier  of  honour  is  free 
to  take  any  party  in  this  civil  embroilment 
whilk  he  may  find  most  convenient  for  his 
own  pecuhar.  Loyalty  is  your  pass- word, 
my  lordj — Liberty,  roars  another  chield 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  strath — the  Khig, 
shouts  one — the  Parliament,  roars  another 
— Montrose  for  ever,  cries  Donald,  waving 
his  bonnet — ArgyleandLeven,criesasoiUh- 
country  Saunders,  vapouring  with  his  hat 
and  feather.  Fight  for  the  bishops,  says  a 
priest,  with  his  gown  and  rochet — Stand 
stout  for  the  kirk,  cries  a  minister,  in  a  Ge- 
neva, cap  and  band. — Good  watch- words  all 
— excellent  watch-words.  Whilk  cause  is 
the  best  1  cannot  say.  But  sure  am  I  that 
I  have  fought  knee-deep  in  blood  many  a 
day  for  one  that  was  ten  degrees  worse  than 
the  worst  of  them  a'." 

"  And  pray,  Captain  Dalgelty,"  iaid  his 
lordship,  "  since  the  pretensions  of  both 
parties  seem  to  you  so  equal,  will  you 
please  to  inform  us  by  what  circumstances 
your  preference  will  be  determined  ?" 

*'  Simply  upon  two  considerations,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  soldier.  *'  Being,  first),; 
on  which  side  my  services  would  be  in  most 
honourable  request: — And,  secondly,  whilk 

VOL.  IIL  I 
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is  a  corollary  of  the  first,  on  whilk  party 
they  are  likely  to  be  most  gratefully  requi- 
ted. And,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  my 
lord,  my  opinion  at  present  doth  on  both 
points  rather  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Par- 
liament." 

"  Your  reasons,  if  you  please,"  said  Lord 
Menteith,  "  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
meet  them  with  others  which  are  more 
powerful." 

«*  Sir,  I  shall  be  amenable  to  reason," 
said  Captain  Dalgetty,  **  supposing  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  my  honour  and  my  inte- 
rest. Well,  then,  my  lord,  here  is  a  sort  of 
Highland  host  assembled,  or  expected  to 
assemble,  in  these  w^ild  hills,  in  the  King's 
behalf.  Now,  sir,  you  know  the  nature  of 
our  Highlanders.  I  will  not  deny  them  to  be 
a  people  stout  in  body  and  valiant  in  heart, 
and  courageous  enough  in  their  own  wild 
way  of  fighting,  which  is  as  remote  from  the 
usages  and  disciplines  of  vvar  as  ever  was 
that  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  or  of  the  sal- 
vage Indians  of  America  that  now  is.  They 
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havena  sae  mickle  as  a  German  whistle,  or 
a  drum,  to  beat  a  march,  an  alarm,  a  charge, 
a  retreat,  a  reveiilee,  or  the  tattoo,  or  any 
other  point  of  war  ;  and  their  damnable 
skirlin'  pipes,  whilk  they  themselves  pre- 
tend to  understand,  are  as  unintelligible  to 
the  ears  of  any  cavaliero  accustomed  to  ci- 
vilized warfare.  So  that,  were  I  underta- 
king  to  discipline  such  a  breechless  mob, 
it  were  impossible  for  me  to  be  understood  ; 
and,  if  I  were  understood,  judge  ye,  my 
lord,  what  chance  I  had  of  being  obeyed 
among  a  band  of  half  salvages,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  their  own  lairds  and 
chiefs,  allenarly,  that  respect  and  obedience 
whilk  ought  to  be  paid  to  commissionate 
officers.  If  I  were  teaching  them  to  form 
battalia  by  extracting  the  sqaare  root,  that 
is,  by  forming  your  square  battalion  of  equal 
number  of  men  of  rank  and  file,  correspond- 
ing to  tlie  square  root  of  the  full  number 
present,  what  return  couid  I  expect  for  com- 
municatingtiiis  golden  secret  of  military  tac- 
tic, except  it  may  be  a  dirk  in  my  wame,  on 
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placing  someM*Alister  More,  M*Shemei  ot 
Capperfae,  in  the  flank  or  rear,  when  he 
claimed  to  be  in  the  van  ? — Truly,  well 
saith  holy  writ,  *  if  ye  cast  pearls  before 
swine,  they  will  turn  again  and  rend  ye.'" 

"  1  believe,  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith,  looking  back  to  one  of  his  servants, 
for  both  were  close  behind  him,  "  you  can 
assure  this  gentleman,  we  shall  have  more 
occasion  for  experienced  officers,  and  be 
more  disposed  to  proht  by  their  instruc- 
tions, than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of." 

**  V/ith  your  honour's  permission,"  said 
Anderson,  respectfully  raising  his  cap, 
"  when  wc  are  joined  by  the  Irish  infantry 
who  are  expected,  and  who  should  be  land- 
ed before  now,  we  shall  have  need  of  good 
soldiers  to  <liscipline  our  levies." 

"  And  I  should  like  well — very  well,  to  be 
employed  in  such  service,"  said  Dalgetty ; 
"  the  Irish  are  pretty  fellows — very  pretty 
fiellows — 1  desire  to  see  none  better  in  the 
field.  I  once  saw  a  brigade  of  Irish,  at  the 
intaking  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  stand 

13 
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to  it  with  sword  and  pike  until  they  beat 
off  the  bhie  and  yellow  Swedish  brigades, 
esteemed  as  stout  as  any  that  fought  under 
the  immortal  Gustavus.  And  although  stout 
Hepburn,  valiant  Lumsdale,  couraireous 
Monroe,  with  myself  and  other  cavaliers, 
made  entry  elsewhere  at  point  of  pike,  yet, 
had  we  all  met  with  such  opposition,  we  had 
returned  with  great  loss  and  little  profit. 
Wherefore  these  valiant  Irishes,  being  ail 
pat  to  the  sword,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
did  nevertheless  gain  immortal  praise  and 
honour ;  so  that,  for  their  sake?,  I  have 
always  loved  and  honoured  those  of  that 
nation  next  to  my  own  country  of  Scot- 
land." 

**  A  comman.l  of  Irisli,"  said  Menreith, 
*'  1  think  I  could  almost  promise  you, 
shoidd  you  be  disposed  to  embrace  the 
royal  cause." 

•*  And  yet,"  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  "  my 
second  and  greatest  difficulty  remains  be- 
hind ;  for,  although  I  hold  it  a  mean  and 
sordid  thing  for  a  soldado  to  have  nothing 
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in  his  mouth  but  pay  and  gelt,  like  the 
base  cullions,  the  German  lanz-knechts, 
whom  I  mentioned  before  ;  and  although 
I  will  maintain  it  with  my  sword,  that  ho- 
nour is  to  be  preferred  before  pay,  free 
quarters,  and  arrears,  yet,  contrario^  a  sol- 
dier's pay  being  the  counterpart  of  his 
engagement  of  service,  it  becomes  a  wise 
and  considerate  cavalier  to  consider  what 
remuneration  he  is  to  receive  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  from  what  funds  it  is  to  be  paid. 
And  truly,  from  what  I  can  see  and  hear, 
the  Convention  are  the  purse- masters.  The 
Highlanders,  indeed,  may  be  kept  in  hu- 
mour, by  allowing  them  to  steal  cattle  ; 
and  for  the  Irishes,  your  lordship  and 
your  noble  associates  may,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  wars  in  such  cases,  pay 
them  as  seldom  or  as  little  as  may  suit 
your  pleasure  or  convenience ;  but  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  doth  not  apply  to 
a  cavalier  like  me,  who  must  keep  up  his 
horses,  servants,  arms,  and  equipage,  and 
who  neither  can,  nor  will,  go  to  warfare 
upon  his  own  charges*" 
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Anderson,  the  domestic  vvho  had  before 
spoken,  now  respectfully  addressed  his 
master — «*  I  think,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  that, 
under  your  lordship's  favour,  I  could  say 
something  to  remove  Captain  Dalgetty's 
second  objection  also.  He  asks  us  where  we 
are  to  collect  our  pay  ?  Now,  in  my  poor 
mind,  the  resources  are  as  open  to  us  as  to 
the  Covenanters.  They  tax  the  country 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  dilapidate 
the  estates  of  the  King's  friends ;  now,  were 
we  once  in  the  Low  Country,  with  our 
Highlanders  and  our  Irish  at  our  backs, 
and  our  swords  in  our  hands,  we  can  find 
many  a  fat  traitor  whose  ill  gotten  wealth 
shall  fill  our  military  chest  and  satisfy  our 
soldiery.  Besides,  confiscations  will  fall  in 
thick,  and  in  giving  donations  of  forfeited 
lands  to  every  adventurous  cavalier  who 
joins  his  standard,  the  King  will  at  once 
reward  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies. 
In  short,  he  that  joins  these  Roundhead 
dogs  may  get  some  miserable  pittance  of 
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pay — he  til  at  joins  our  standard  has  a 
chance  to  be  knight,  lord,  or  earl,  if  luck 
serve  him." 

*•  Have  you  ever  served,  my  good 
friend  ?"  said  the  Captain  to  the  spokes- 
man. 

"  A  little,  sir,  in  these  our  domestic 
quarrels,"  answered  the  man,  modestly. 

<*  But  never  in  Germany  or  the  Lovt 
Countries  ?"  said  Dalgetty, 

"  I  never  had  the  honour,"  answered  An* 
dersoii. 

"  I  profess,"  said  Dalgetty,  addressing 
Lord  IMenteith,  "  your  lordship's  servant 
lias  a  sensible,  natural,  pretty  idea  of  mili- 
tary matters  ;  somewhat  irregular  though, 
and  smells  a  little  too  much  of  selling  the 
bear's  skin  before  he  has  hunted  him.  I 
will  take  the  matter,  however,  into  my  con- 
side  rati  on." 

'*  Do  so.  Captain,"  said  Lord  Menteith  ; 
•'  you  will  have  the  night  to  think  of  it,  for 
w'e  are  now  near  the  house,  where  I  hope 
to  insure  you  a  hospitable  reception." 
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"  And  that  is  what  will  be  very  wel- 
come," said  the  Captain,  '*  for  I  have  tasted 
no  food  since  day- break  but  a  farl  of  oat 
cake,  which  I  divided  with  my  horse;  So 
I  have  been  fain  to  draw-  my  sword-belt 
three  bores  tighter  for  very  extenuation, 
lest  hunger  and  heavy  iron  should  make 
the  gird  slip.'* 


l2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Once  on  a  time,  no  matter  when, 

Some  Glunimie*  met  in  a  glen  ; 

As  deft  and  tight  as  ever  wore 

A  diiik,  a  targe,  and  a  claymore. 

Short  hose,  and  belted  plaid  or  trews. 

In  Uist,  Lochaber,  Skye,  or  Lewes, 

Or  cover'd  hard  head  with  s  bonnet ; 

Had  yon  but  known  them  you  would  own  it. 

Meston. 

A  HILL  was  now  before  the  travellers, 
covered  with  an  ancient  forest  of  Scot- 
tish firs,  the  topmost  of  which,  flinging  their 
scathed  brariches  across  the  western  hori- 
zon, gleamed  rnddy  in  the  setting  sun.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wood  rose  the  towers,  or 
rather  the  chimneys,  of  the  house,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  destined  for  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

As  usual  at  that  period,  one  or  two  high- 
ridged  narrow  buildings,  intersecting  and 
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crossing  each  other,  formed  tlis  corps  de- 
logis,  A  projecting  bartizan  or  two,  with 
the  addition  of  small  turrets  at  the  angles, 
much  resembling  pepper  boxes,  had  procu- 
red for  Darnlinvarach  the  dignified  appel- 
lation  of  a  castle.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
low  court-yard  wall,  within  which  were  the 
usual  and  necessary  offices. 

As  the  travellers  approached  more  near- 
ly, they  discovered  marks  of  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  defences  of  the  place,  which  had 
been  suggested  doubtless  by  the  insecurity 
of  these  troublesome  times.  Additional 
loop-holes  for  musketry  were  struck  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  and  of  its 
surrounding  wall.  The  windows  had  been 
of  new  carefully  secured  by  stancheons  of 
iron,  crossing  each  other  athwart  and  end- 
long like  the  grates  of  a  prison.  The  door 
of  the  court-yard  was  shut,  and  it  was  only 
after  cautious  challenge  that  one  of  its  leaves 
was  opened  by  two  domestics,  both  strong 
Highlanders,  and  both  under  arms,  like 
Bitias  and  Pandarus  in  the  ^neid,  ready 
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to  defend  the  entrance  if  aught  hostile  had 
ventured  an  intrusion. 

When  the  travellers  were  admitted  into 
the  court,  they  found  additional  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  The  walls  were  scaffold- 
ed for  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  small  guns,  called  sackers  and  falcons, 
were  mounted  at  the  angles  and  flanking 
turrets. 

More  domestics,  both  in  the  Highland 
and  Lowland  dress,  instantly  rushed  from 
the  interior  of  the  mansion,  and  some 
hastened  to  take  the  horses  of  the  stran- 
gers, while  others  waited  to  marshall  them 
a  way  into  the  dwelling-house.  But  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty  refused  the  proffered  assist- 
ance of  those  who  wished  to  relieve  him 
of  the  charge  of  his  horse.  "  It  is  my  cus- 
tom, my  friends,  to  see  Gustavus  (for  so  I 
have  called  him  after  my  invincible  master,) 
accommodated  myself;  we  are  old  friends 
and  fellow  travellers,  and  as  I  often  need 
the  useof  hisleg«,  I  always  lend  him  in  my 
turn  the  service  of  my  tongue,  to  call  for 
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whatever  he  has  occasion  for  ;"  and  accord- 
ingly  he  strode  into  the  stable  after  his 
steed  without  farther  apology. 

Neither  Lord  Menteith  nor  his  attend- 
ants paid  the  same  attention  to  their  horses, 
but,  leaving  them  to  the  proffered  care  of 
the  servants  of  the  place,  walked  forward 
into  the  house,  where  a  sort  of  dark  vault- 
ed vestibule  displayed,  among  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  a  huge  barrel  of  two- 
penny ale,  beside  which  were  ranged  two  or 
three  wooden  queichs  or  bickers,  ready,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  service  of  whomso- 
ever thought  proper  to  employ  them.  Lord 
Menteith  applied  himself  to  the  spigot, 
drank  without  ceremony,  and  then  handed 
the  stoup  to  Anderson,  who  followed  his 
master's  example,  but  not  until  he  had 
tiung  out  the  drop  of  ale  which  remained, 
and  slightly  rinsed  the  wooden  cup. 

"  What  the  de'il,  man,"  said  an  old  High- 
land servant  belonging  to  the  family,  «*  can 
she  no  drink  after  her  ain  master  without 
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washing  the  cup  and  spilling  the  ale,  and 
be  damned  to  her  !" 

**  I  was  bred  in  France,"  answered  An- 
derson, "  where  nobody  drinks  after  an- 
other out  of  the  same  cup,  unless  it  be  after 
a  young  lady." 

'*  The  te'ils  in  their  nicety,"  said  Donald ; 
•'  and  if  the  ale  be  gude,  fat  the  waur  is't 
that  another  man's  beard's  been  in  the 
queich  before  ye  ?" 

Anderson's  companion  drank  without 
observing  the  ceremony  which  had  given 
Donald  so  much  offence,  and  both  of  them 
followed  their  master  into  the  low  arched 
stone  hall,  which  w^as  the  common  ren- 
dezvous of  a  Highland  family.  A  large  fire 
of  peats  in  the  huge  chimney  at  the  upper 
end  shed  a  dim  light  through  the  apart- 
ment, and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
damp,  by  which,  even  during  the  summer, 
the  apartment  was  rendered  uncomfortable. 
Twenty  or  thirty  targets,  as  many  clay- 
mores, with  dirks,  and  plaids,  and  guns, 
both  match- lock  and  fire- lock,  and  long- 
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bows,  and  cross-bows,  and  Lochaber  axes, 
and  coats  of  plate  armour,  and  steel  bon- 
nets, and  head  pieces,  and  the  more  an- 
cient habergeons,  or  shirts  of  reticulated 
mail,  with  hood  and  sleeves  corresponding 
to  it,  all  hung  in  confusion  about  the  walls, 
and  would  have  formed  a  month's  amuse- 
ment to  a  member  of  a  modern  antiquarian 
society.  But  such  things  were  too  familiar 
to  attract  much  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  present  spectators. 

There  was  a  large  clumsy  oaken  table, 
which  the  hasty  hospitality  of  the  domes- 
tic who  had  before  spoken,  immediately 
spread  with  milk,  butter,  goat-milk  cheese, 
a  flagon  of  beer,  and  a  flask  of  usquebse, 
designed  for  the  refreshment  of  Lord  Men- 
teitli  ;  while  an  inferior  servant  made  si- 
milar preparations  at  the  bottom  of  the  ta- 
ble for  the  benefit  of  his  attendants.  The 
space  which  intervened  between  them  was, 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  suf- 
ficient distinction  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, even  though  the  former  was,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  of  high  rank.   Mean- 
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^vhile  they  stood  by  the  fire,  the  young 
Tiobleman  under  the  chimney,  and  his  ser- 
vants at  some  little  distance. 

*<  What  do  you  think,  Anderson,"  said 
the  former,  **  of  our  fellow  traveller  ?" 

''  A  stout  fellow,"  replied  Anderson, 
«'  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome.  I  wish 
we  had  twenty  such  to  put  our  Teagues  in- 
to some  sort  of  discipline." 

*<  I  differ  from  you,  Anderson,"  said 
Lord  Menteith  ;  "  I  think  this  fellow  Dal- 
getty  is  one  of  those  horse-leeches,  whose 
appetite  for  blood  being  only  sharpened  by 
what  he  has  sucked  in  foreign  countries, 
he  is  now  returned  to  batten  upon  that  of 
his  own.  Shame  on  the  pack  of  these  mer- 
cenary sworcls-men !  they  have  made  the 
name  of  Scot  through  all  Europe  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  pitiful  mercenary,  who 
knows  neither  honour  nor  principle  but 
his  month's  pay,  who  transfers  his  alle- 
giance from  standard  to  standard,  at  the 
pleasure  of  fortune  or  the  best  bidder ;  and 
to  whose  insatiable  thirst  for  plunder  and 
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warm  quarters  we  owe  much  of  that  civil 
dissension  which  is  novv  turning  our  swords 
against  our  own  bowels.  I  had  scarce  pa- 
tience with  the  hired  gladiator,  and  yet 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  his  impudence." 

"  Your  lordship  will  forgive  me,"  said 
Anderson,  "  if  I  recommend  to  you  in  the 
present  circumstances,  to  conceal  at  least  a 
part  of  this  generous  indignation  ;  we  can- 
not, unfortunately,  do  our  work  without  the 
assistance  of  those  who  act  on  baser  mo- 
tives than  our  own.  To  use  the  canting 
phrase  of  the  saints  in  the  English  Parlia- 
nient,  we  cannot  spare  the  assistance  of 
such  fellows  as  our  friend  the  soldado  ;  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  are  still  too  many  for  us," 

'*  I  must  dissemble,  then,  as  well  as  I 
can,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  '*  as  I  have  hi- 
therto done,  upon  your  hint.  Bur  I  wish 
the  fellow  at  the  devil  with  all  my  heart." 

*«  Ay,  but  still  you  must  remember,  ray 
lorJ,"  resumed  Andersun,  **  that  to  cure 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  you  must  crush  an- 
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Other  scorpion  on  the  wound — but  stop, 
we  shall  be  overheard." 

From  a  side-door  in  the  hall  glided  a 
Highlander  into  the  apartment,  whose  lofty 
stature,  complete  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
feather  in  his  bonnet,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  demeanour,  announced  to  be  a  per- 
son of  superior  rank.  He  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  table,  and  made  no  answer  to 
Lord  Menteith,  who,  addressing  him  by  the 
name  of  Allan,  asked  him  how  he  did. 

"  Ye  maniia  speak  to  her  e'en  now," 
whispered  the  old  attendant. 

The  tall  Highlander,  sinking  down  upon 
the  open  settle  next  the  fire,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  red  embers  and  the  huge 
heap  of  turf,  and  seemed  i)uried  in  pro- 
found abstraction.  His  dark  eyes  and  wild 
and  enthusiastic  features  bore  the  air  of 
one  who,  dee[)ly  impressed  with  his  own 
subjects  of  meditation,  pays  little  attention 
to  exterior  objects.  Ao  air  of  gloomy  se- 
verity, the  fruit  perhaps  of  ascetic  and  so- 
litary habits,  might,  in  a  Lowlander,  have 
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been  ascribed  to  religious  fanaticism  ;  but 
by  that  disease  of  the  mind,  then  so  com- 
mon both  in  England  and  the  L;>w  Coun- 
try of  Scotland,  the  Highlanders  of  this  pe- 
riod were  rarely  infected.  They  had,  how- 
ever,  their  own  superstitions,  which  over- 
clouded the  mind  with  thick- coming  fan- 
cies,  as  completely  as  the  puritanism  of 
their  neighbours. 

**  His  lordsliip's  honour,"  said  the  High- 
land servant,  sideling  up  to  Lord  Men- 
teith,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone, 
«*  his  lordship  manna  speak  to  Allan  even 
now,  for  the  cloud  is  upon  his  mind." 

Lord  Menteith  nodded,  and  took  no 
farther  notice  of  the  reserved  mountaineer. 

"  Said  I  not,"  said  the  latter,  suddenly 
raising  his  stately  person  upright,  and  look- 
iufx  at  the  domestic — "  said  I  not  that  four 
were  to  come,  and  here  stand  but  three  on 
the  hall  floor?" 

"  In  troth  did  ye  say  sae,  Allan,"  said 
the  old  Highlander,  <*  and  here's  the  fourth 
man  coming  clinking  in  at  the  y ett  e'en  now 
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from  the  stable,  for  he's  shelled  like  a  par- 
tan  \vi'  aim  on  back  and  breast,  haunch 
and  shanks.  And  am  I  to  set  her  chair  up 
near  the  Menteith's,  or  down  wi'  the  ho- 
nest gentlemen  at  tne  foot  of  the  table  ?" 

Lord  Menteith  himself  answered  the  en- 
quiry by  pointing  to  a  seat  beside  his  own. 

"  And  here  she  comes,"  said  Donald,  as 
Captain  Dalgetty  entered  the, hall;  "and 
I  hope  gcntlemens  will  all  take  bread  and 
cheese,  as  we  say  in  the  glens,  until  better 
meat  be  ready,  until  the  Tiernach  comes 
back  frae  the  hill  wi'  the  southern  gentle- 
folks, and  then,  Dugall  Cook  will  shew 
himself  wi'  his  kid  and  hill  venison," 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Dalgetty  had 
entered  the  apartment,  and  walking  up  to 
the  scat  pureed  next  Lord  JNienteith,  was 
leaning  on  the  back  of  it  with  his  arms 
folded.  Anderson  and  his  companion  wait- 
ed at  ti  ;e  bottom  of  the  table,  in  a  respect- 
ful attitude,  until  they  should  receive  per- 
mission to  seat  themselves;  while  three  or 
four  Highlanders,  under  the  direction  of  old 
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Donald,  ran  hither  and  thither  to  bring  ad- 
ditional articles  of  food,  or  stood  still  to 
give  attendance  upon  the  guests. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  Allan 
suddenly  started  up,  and  snatching  a  lamp 
from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  held  it  close 
to  Dalgett)''s  face,  while  he  perused  his 
features  with  the  most  heedful  and  grave 
attention. 

"  By  my  honour,"  said  Dalgetty,  half 
displeased,  as,  mysteriously  shaking  his 
head,  Allan  gave  up  the  scrutiny — ''  I  trow 
that  lad  and  I  will  ken  each  other  when  we 
meet  again." 

Meanwhile  Allan  strode  to  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  and  haying,  by  the  aid  of  his 
lamp,  subjected  Anderson  and  his  compa- 
nion to  the  same  investigation,  stood  a  mo- 
ment as  if  in  deep  reflection,  then  touching 
his  forehead,  suddenly  seized  Anderson  by 
the  arm,  and  before  he  could  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance,  half  led  and  half  dragged 
him  to  the  vacant  seat  at  the  upper  end, 
and  having  made  a  mute  intimation  that  he 
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should  there  place  himself,  he  hurried  the 
solrlado  with  the  same  unceremonious  pre- 
cipitation to  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The 
Captain,  exceedingly  incensed  at  this  free- 
dom, endeavoured  to  shake  Allan  from 
him  with  violence ;  but,  powerful  as  he 
was,  he  proved  in  the  struggle  inferior 
to  the  gigantic  mountaineer,  who  threw 
him  off  with  such  violence,  that  after  reel- 
ing a  few  paces  he  fell  at  full  length,  and 
the  vaulted  hall  rang  with  the  clash  of  his 
armour.  When  he  arose,  his  first  action  w^as 
to  draw  his  sword  and  to  fly  at  Allan,  who, 
with  folded  arms,  seemed  to  await  his  on- 
set with  the  most  scornful  indifference. 
Lord  Menteith  and  his  attendants  inter- 
posed to  preserve  peace,  while  the  High- 
landers, snatching  weapons  from  the  wall, 
seemed  prompt  to  increase  the  broil. 

*'  He  is  mad,"  whispered  Lord  Men- 
teith, "  he  is  perfectly  mad  ;  there  is  no 
purpose  in  quarrelling  with  him." 

**  if  you  are  assured  that  he  is  ?ion  com" 
pos  mentis^''  said  Captain  Dalgetty,  **  the 
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whilk  his  breeding  and  behaviour  seem  to 
testify,  the  matter  mustend  here,  seeingthat 
a  madman  can  neither  give  an  affront,  nor 
render  honourable  satisfaction.  But  by  my 
saul,  if  I  had  had  my  provant  and  a  bottle  of 
Rhenish  under  my  belt,  1  should  have  stood 
other  ways  up  to  him.  And  yet  it's  a  pity 
he  should  be  sae  weak  in  the  intellectuals, 
being  a  strong  proper  man  of  body,  fit  to 
handle  pike,  morgenstern,*  or  any  other 
military  implement  whatsoever." 


*  This  was  a  sort  of  club  or  mace  used  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  defence  of  breaches 
and  walls.  When  the  Germans  insulted  a  Scotch  re- 
giment then  beseiged  in  Trailsund,  saying  they  heard 
there  was  a  ship  come  from  Denmark  to  them  laden  with 
tobacco  pipes,  *'  One  of  our  soldiers/'  says  Colonel 
Robert  Monro,  "  shewing  them  over  the  work  a  Mor- 
genstern,  made  of  a  large  stock  banded  with  iron,  like 
the  shaft  of  a  halbert,  with  a  round  globe  at  the  end 
with  cross  iron  pikes,  saith,  *  here  is  one  ©f  the  to» 
bacco  pipes,  wherewith  we  ^ill  beat  out  your  braini 
when  you  intend  to  sterol  us.*'* 
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Peace  was  thus  restored,  and  the  party 
seated  themselves  agreeably  to  their  form- 
er arrangement,  with  which  Allan,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  settle  by  the  fire,  and 
seemed  again  immersed  in  meditation,  did 
not  again  interfere.  Lord  Menteith, address- 
ing the  principal  servant,  hastened  to  start 
some  theme  of  conversation  which  might 
obliterate  all  recollection  of  the  fray  that 
had  taken  place.  '*  The  laird  is  at  the  hill 
then,  Donald,  I  understand,  and  some  Eng- 
lish strangers  with  him  ?" 

"  At  the  hill  he  is,  an  it  like  your  ho- 
nour, and  two  Saxon  calabaleros  are  with 
him  sure  enough;  and  that  is  Sir  Miles 
Musgrave  and  Christopher  Hall,  both  from 
the  Cumraig,  as  I  think  they  call  their 
country." 

.  «'  Hall  and  Musgrave  ?"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith, looking  at  his  attendants,  "  the  very 
men  that  we  wished  to  see." 

''  Troth,"  said  Donald,  *«  an'  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  them  between  the  een,  for 
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they're  come  to  herry  us  out  o'  house  and 
ha'." 

**  Why,  Donald,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
"  you  did  not  use  to  be  so  churhsh  of  your 
beef  and  ale;  southland  though  they  be, 
they'll  scarce  eat  up  all  the  cattle  that's 
going  on  the  Cas  Je  mains." 

"  Teil  care  an  they  did,"  said  Donald, 
<*  an  that  war  the  warst  o't,  for  we  have  a 
wheen  canny  trewsmen  here  that  wadna 
let  us  want  if  there  was  a  horned  beast 
atween  this  and  Perth.  But  this  is  a  warse 
job — its  nae  less  than  a  wager." 

•*  A  wager !"  repeated  Lord  Menteith, 
with  some  surprise. 

**  Troth,"  continued  Donald,  to  the  full 
as  eager  to  tell  his  news  as  Lord  Menteith 
was  curious  to  hear  them,  "  as  your  lord- 
ship is  a  friend  and  kinsman  o'  the  house, 
an'  as  ye'll  hear  aneugh  o't  in  less  than  an 
liour,  1  may  as  weel  tell  ye  mysel.  Ye  sail 
be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  when  our 
Laird  was  up  in  England,  where  he  gangs 
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oftener  than  his  friends  can  wish,  he  was 
biding  at  the  house  o'  this  Sir  Miles  Mus- 
grave,  an'  there  was  putten  on  th€  table 
six  candlesticks,  that  they  tell  me  were 
twice  as  muckle  as  the  candlesticks  in 
Dumblane  kirk,  and  neither  airn,  brass,  nor 
tin,  but  a'  solid  silver  nae  less  ; — up  wi 
their  English  pride,  has  sae  muckle,  and 
kens  sae  little  how  to  guide  it !  Sae  they 
began  to  jeer  the  Laird,  that  he  saw  nae 
sic  graith  in  his  ain  poor  country  ;  and  the 
Laird,  scorning  to  hae  his  country  put  down 
without  a  word  for  its  credit,  swore,  like  a 
gude  Scotsman,  that  he  had  mair  candle- 
sticks, and  better  candlesticks,  in  his  ain 
castle  at  bame,  than  were  ever  lighted  in  a 
hall  in  Cumberland,  an  Cumberland  be  the 
name  o'  the  country." 

<^  That  was  patriotically  said,*'  said  Lord 
^lenteith. 

**  Fary  true — but  her  honour  had  better 
hae  hauden  her  tongue,  for  if  ye  say  ony 
thing  amang  the  Saxons  that's  a  wee  by  or- 
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dinary5tbey  clink  ye  down  for  a  wager  as  fast 
as  a  Lowland  smith  would  hammer  shoon 
on  a  Highland  shelty.  An'  so  the  Laird 
behoved  either  to  gae  back  o'  his  word,  or 
wager  twa  hundred  merks  ;  and  so  he  e'en 
took  the  wager,  rather  than  be  shamed  wi 
the  Hke  o'  them.  And  now  he's  like  to  get 
it  to  pay,  and  I'm  thinking  that's  what  makes 
him  sae  sweer  to  come  harae  at  e'en.'* 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  <«  from 
my  idea  of  your  family  plate,  Donald,  your 
master  is  certain  to  lose  such  a  wager.'* 

**  Your  honour  may  swear  that ;  an* 
where  he's  to  get  the  siller  I  kenna,  al- 
though he  borrow  out  o'  twenty  purses. 
I  advised  him  to  pit  the  twa  Saxon  gentle- 
men and  their  servants  cannily  into  the  pit 
o'  the  tower  till  they  gae  up  the  bargain  of 
free  gude-will,  but  the  Laird  winna  hear 
reason." 

Allan  here  started  up,  strode  forward, 
and  interrupted  th3  conversation,  saying  to 
the  domestic  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  And 
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how  dared  you  to  give  my  brother  such 
dishonourable  advice  ?  or  how  dare  you  to 
say  he  will  lose  this  or  any  other  wager 
which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  lay  ?" 

"  Troth,  Allan  M'Aulay,"  answered  the 
old  man,  *'  it's  no  for  my  father's  son  to 
gainsay  what  your  father's  son  thinks  fit  to 
say,  an'  so  the  Laird  may  no  doubt  win  his 
wager.  A'  that  I  ken  against  it  is,  that  the 
teil  a  candlestick,  or  ony  thing  like  it,  is 
in  the  house,  except  the  auld  airn  branches 
that  hae  been  here  since  Laird  Kenneth's 
time,  and  the  tin  sconces  that  your  father 
gard  be  made  by  auld  Willie  Winkie  the 
tinkler,  mair  be  token  that  de'il  an  unce  of 
siller  plate  or  vessel  is  about  the  house  at 
a',  forby  the  lady's  auld  posset  dish,  that 
wants  the  cover  and  ane  o'  the  lugs." 

«'  Peace,  old  man !"  said  Allan,  fiercely  ; 
"  and  do  you,  gentlemen,  if  your  refection 
is  finished,  leave  this  apartment  clear ;  I 
must  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  these 
southern  guests." 
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"  Come  away,"  said  the  domestic,  pull- 
ing  Lord  Menteith  by  the  sleeve ;  "  his 
hour  is  on  him,"  said  he,  looking  towards 
Allan,  '*  and  he  will  not  be  controuled." 

They  left  the  hall  accordingly,  Lord 
Menteith  and  the  Ctptain  being  ushered 
one  way  by  ol  1  Donald,  and  the  two  at- 
tendants conducted  elsewhere  by  another 
Highlander.  The  former  had  scarcely 
reached  a  sort  of  withdrawing  apartment 
ere  they  were  joined  by  the  lord  of  the 
mansion,  Angus  M*Aulay  by  name,  and  his 
English  guests.  Great  joy  was  expressed 
by  all  parties,  for  Lord  Menteith  and  the 
English  gentlemen  were  well  known  to 
each  other,  and  on  Lord  Menteith's  intro- 
duction, Captain  Dalgetty  was  well  recei- 
ved by  the  Laird.  But  after  the  first  burst 
of  hospitable  joy  was  over.  Lord  Menteith 
could  observe  that  there  was  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness on  the  brow  of  his  Highland  friend. 

**  You  must  have  heard,"  said  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hall,  **  that  our  fine  undertaking 
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in  Cumberland  is  all  blown  up.  The  mi- 
litia would  not  march  into  Scotland,  and 
your  prick-ear'd  Covenanters  have  been 
too  hard  for  our  friends  in  the  southern 
shires.  And  so,  understanding  there  is  to 
be  some  stirring  work  here,  Musgrave  and 
I,  rather  than  sit  idle  at  home,  are  come  to 
have  a  campaign  among  your  kilts  and 
plaids." 

'*  I  hope  you  have  brought  arms,  men, 
and  money  with  you,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
smiling, 

**  Only  some  dozen  or  two  of  troopers, 
whom  we  left  at  the  last  Lowland  village," 
said  Musgrave,  *'  and  trouble  enough  we 
had  to  get  them  so  far." 

'«  As  for  money,"  said  his  companion, 
**  we  expect  a  small  supply  from  our  friend, 
and  host  here." 

The  Laird  now,  colouring  highly,  took 
Menteith  a  little  apart,  and  expressed  to 
him  his  regret  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
foolish  blunder. 
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**  I  heard  of  it  from  Donald,"  said  Lord 
Menteith,  scarce  able  to  suppress  a  smile. 

<*  Devil  take  that  old  man,"  said  M'Au- 
lay,  **  he  would  tell  every  thing,  were  it  to 
cost  one  one's  life ;  but  it's  no  jesting  mat- 
ter to  you  neither,  my  Lord,  for  I  reckon 
on  your  friendly  and  fraternal  benevolence, 
as  a  near  kinsman  of  our  house,  to  help  me 
out  with  the  money  due  to  these  pock-pud- 
dings; or  else,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  the  de'il 
a  M*Aulay  will  there  be  at  the  muster,  for 
curse  me  if  I  do  not  turn  Covenanter  ra- 
ther than  face  these  fellows  without  pay- 
ing them  J  and,  at  the  best,  I  shall  be  ill 
enough  off)  getting  both  the  scaith  and  the 
scorn." 

*«  You  may  suppose,  cousin,"  said  Lord 
Menteith,  "  I  am  not  too  well  equipt  just 
now ;  but  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  help  you  as  well  as  I  can,  for 
the  sake  of  old  kindred,  neighbourhood, 
and  alliance." 

"  Thank  ye — thank  ye — thank  ye,"  rei- 
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terated  M*Aulay;  *'  and  as  they  are  to 
spend  the  money  in  the  King's  service, 
what  signifies  whether  you,  they,  or  I  pay 
it — we  are  a'  one  man's  bairns,  I  hope.  But 
you  must  help  me  out  too,  or  else  I  shall 
be  for  taking  to  Andrew  Ferrara ;  for  I  like 
not  to  be  treated  like  a  liar  or  a  braggart 
at  my  own  board-end,  when,  God  knows, 
I  only  meant  to  support  my  honour,  and 
that  of  my  family  and  country." 

Donald,  as  they  were  speaking,  entered, 
with  rather  a  blither  face  than  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  wear,  considering 
the  impending  fate  of  his  master's  purse 
and  credit.  "  Gentlemens,  her  dinner  is 
ready,  aiid  her  candles  are  lighted  too^  said 
Donald,  with  a  strong  guttural  emphasis  on 
the  last  clause  of  his  speech. 

"  What  the  devil  can  he  mean  ?"  said 
Musgrave,  looking  to  his  countryman. 

Lord  Menteith  put  the  same  question 
wjth  his  eyes  to  the  Laird,  which  M^Aulay 
answered  by  shaking  his  head. 
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A  short  dispute  about  precedence  some- 
what delayed  their  leaving  the  apartment. 
Lord  Menteith  insisted  upon  yielding  up 
that  which  belonged  to  his  rank,  on  consi- 
deration of  his  being  in  his  own  country, 
and  of  his  near  connection  with  the  family 
in  which  they  found  themselves.  The 
two  English  strangers,  therefore,  were  first 
ushered  into  the  hall,  where  an  unexpect- 
ed display  awaited  them.  The  large  oaken 
table  was  spread  with  substantial  joints  of 
meat,  and  seats  were  placed  in  order  for 
the  guests.  Behind  every  seat  stood  a  gi- 
gantic Highlander,  completely  dressed  and 
armed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  his  drasvn  sword, 
with  the  point  turned  downwards,  and  in 
the  left,  a  blazing  torch  made  of  the  bog- 
pine.  This  wood,  found  in  the  morasses, 
is  so  full  of  turpentine,  that,  when  split  and 
dried,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  High- 
lands instead  ot  candles.  The  unexpect- 
ed and  somewhat  surthng  apparition  was 
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seen  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torches,  which 
displayed  the  wild  features,  unusual  dress, 
and  glittering  arms  of  those  who  bore  them, 
while  the  smoke,  eddying  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  hall,  over-canopied  them  with  a  volume 
of  vapour.  Ere  the  strangers  had  recover- 
ed from  their  surprise,  Allan  stept  forward, 
and  pointing  with  his  sheathed  broad- sw^ord 
to  the  torch^bearers,  said,  in  a  deep  and 
stern  tone  of  voice,  **  Behold,  gentlemen 
cavaliers,  the  chandeliers  of  my  brother's 
house,  the  ancient  fashion  of  our  ancient 
name ;  not  one  of  these  men  knows  any 
law  but  their  Chief's  command — Would  you 
dare  to  compare  to  them  in  value  the  rich- 
est ore  that  ever  was  dug  out  of  the  mine? 
How  say  you,  cavaliers? — is  your  wager 
won  or  lost  ?" 

"  Lost,  lost,"  said  Musgrave  gaily — *•  my 
own  silver  candlesticks  are  all  melted  and 
riding  on  horseback  by  this  time,  and  I 
wish  the  fellows  that  enlisted  were  half  as 
trusty  as  these.     Here,  sir,"  he  added  to 
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the  Chief,  **  is  your  money  ;  it  impairs 
Hall's  finances  and  mine  somewhat,  but 
debts  of  honour  must  be  settled." 

"  My  father's  curse  upon  my  father's 
son,"  said  Allan,  interrupting  him,  '*  if  he 
receive  from  you  one  penny.  It  is  enough 
that  you  claim  no  right  to  exact  from  him 
what  is  his  own." 

Lord  Menteith  eagerly  supported  Al- 
lan's opinion,  and  the  elder  J\I*Au]ay  rea- 
dily joined,  declaring  tlie  whole  to  be  a 
fool's  business,  and  not  worth  speaking 
more  about.  The  Englishmen,  after  some 
courteous  opposition,  were  persuaded  to 
regard  the  whole  as  a  joke. 

'*  And  noW',  Allan,"  said  the  Laird, 
•*  please  to  remove  your  candles ;  for,  since 
the  Saxon  gentlemen  have  seen  them,  they 
will  eat  their  dinner  as  comfortably  by  the 
light  of  the  old  tin  sconces  without  scom- 
fishing  them  with  so  much  smoke." 

Accordingly,  at  a  sign  from  Allan,  the 
living  diandeliers,  recovering  their  broad- 
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swords,  and  holding  the  point  erect,  march- 
ed out  of  the  hall,  and  left  the  guests  to 
enjoy  their  refreshment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thareby  so  fearlesse  and  so  fell  he  grew, 

That  his  owne  syre  and  maister  of  his  guise. 

Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view ; 

And  if  for  dread  of  hurt  would  liim  advise. 

The  angry  beastes  not  rashly  to  despise. 

Nor  too  much  to  provoke ;  for  he  would  learne 

The  lyon  stoup  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 

(A  lesson  hard,)  and  make  the  hbbard  sterne 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  earne. 

Spenser. 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  epi- 
curism ot  the  EngUsh, — proverbial,  that 
is  to  say,  in  Scotland  at  the  period, — the 
English  visitors  made  no  figure  whatever 
at  the  entertainment  compared  with  the 
portentous  voracity  of  Captain  Dalgetty, 
although  that  gallant  soldier  had  already 
display  eil  much  steadiness  and  pertinacity 
in  his  attack  upon  the  refreshment  set  be- 
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fore  them  at  their  entrance,  by  way  of  for->- 
lorn  hope.  He  spoke  to  no  one  during 
the  time  of  his  meal ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  victuals  were  nearly  withdrawn  from 
the  table,  that  he  gratified  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  had  watched  him  with 
some  surprise,  with  an  account  of  the  rea* 
sons  why  he  ate  so  very  fast  and  so  very 
long. 

"  The  former  quality,"  he  said,  "he 
had  acquired  while  he  filled  a  place  at  the 
bursar's  table,  at  the  Mareschal- College  of 
Aberdeen,  when,"  said  he,  **  if  you  did 
not  move  your  jaws  as  fast  as  a  pair  of 
castanets,  you  were  very  unlikely  to  get 
anything  to  put  between  them.  And  as 
for  the  quantity  of  my  food,  be  it  known 
to  this  honourable  company,"  continued 
the  Captain,  *'  that  it's  the  duty  of  every 
commander  of  a  fortress,  on  all  occasions 
which  offer,  to  secure  as  much  munition 
and  vivers  as  their  magazines  can  possibly 
hold,  not  knowing  when  they  may  have  to 
sustain  a  siege  or  a  blockade.  Upon  which 
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principle,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *«  when  a 
cavalier  finds  that  provant  is  good  and 
abundant,  he  will,  in  my  estimation,  do 
wisely  to  victual  himself  for  at  least  three 
days,  as  there  is  no  knowing  when  he  may 
come  by  another  meal." 

The  Laird  expressed  his  acquiescence 
in  the  prudence  of  this  principle,  and  re- 
commended to  the  veteran  to  add  a  tass  of 
brandy  and  a  flagon  of  claret  to  the  sub- 
stantial provisions  he  had  already  laid  in, 
to  which  proposal  the  Captain  readily 
agreed. 

When  dinner  was  removed,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  withdrawn,  excepting  the  Laird's 
page  or  henchman,  who  remained  in  the 
apartment,  to  call  for  or  bring  whatever 
was  wanted,  or,  in  a  word,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  bell-wire,  the  con- 
versation began  to  turn  upon  politics,  and 
the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  Lord  Men- 
teith  inquired  anxiously  and  particularly 
what  clans  were  expected  to  join  the  pro- 
posed muster  of  the  King's  friends. 
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««  That  depends  much,  my  lord,  on  the 
person  who  lilts  the  banner,"  said  the 
Laird  ;  **  for  you  know  we  Highlanders 
are  not  easily  commanded  by  one  of  our 
own  Chiefs,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  by  any 
other  body.  We  have  heard  a  rumour,  in- 
deed, that  Colkitto — that  is,  young  Col- 
kitto,  or  Alaster  M'Donald,  is  come  over 
the  Kyle  from  Ireland,  with  a  body  of  the 
Earl  of  Antrim's  people,  and  that  they  had 
got  as  far  as  Ardnamurchan.  They  might 
have  been  here  before  now,  but,  I  suppose, 
they  wanted  to  plunder  the  country  as  they 
came  along." 

<♦  Will  Colkitto  not  serve  you  for  a 
leader,  then  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

<«  Colkitto!"  said  Allan  M*Aulay,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  who  talks  of  Colkitto  P—There 
lives  but  one  man  whom  we  will  follow, 
and  that  is  Montrose." 

"  But  Montrose,  sir,"  said  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hall,  "  has  not  been  heard  of  since 
our  ineftectual  attempt  to  rise  in  the  North. 
8 
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It  is  thought  he  has  returned  to  the  King 
at  Oxford  for  turther  in^-tructions." 

♦*  Returned  !"  said  Allan,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh  ;  "  J  could  tell  ye,  but  it  is  not 
worth  my  while  j  ye  will  know  soon 
enough." 

"  By  my  honour,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith,  "  you  will  weary  out  your  friends 
with  this  intolerable,  froward,  and  sullen 
humour — But  1  know  the  reason,"  added 
he,  laughing  ;  "  you  have  not  seen  An- 
not  Lyle  to- day." 

*'  Whoai  did  you  say  I  had  not  seen  ?" 
said  Allan,  steruiy. 

"  An  not  Ia 'e,  the  fairy  queen  of  song 
and  minstrelsy,"  said  Lord  Menteith. 

'*  Would  to  God  I  were  never  to  see 
her  again,"  said  Aiian^  sighing,  "  on  con- 
dition the  same  weird  were  laid  on  you  1" 

<*  And  why  on  me  ?"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith, carelessly. 

"  Because,"  said  Allan,  '*  it  is  written  in 
your  forehead,  that  you  are  to  be  the'ruia 
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of  each  other."  So  saying,  he  rose  up  and^ 
left  the  room. 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  this  way?'*  said 
Lord  Menteith,  addressing  his  brother. 

**  About  three  days,"  said  Angus ;  "  the 
fit  is  well  nigh  over,  he  will  be  better  to- 
morrow.— But  come,  gentlemen,  don't  let 
the  tappit-hen  scraugh  to  be  emptied, — the 
King's  health.  King  Charles's  health,  and 
may  the  covenanting  dog  that  refuses  it, 
go  to  Heaven  by  the  road  of  the  Grass, 
market." 

The  health  was  quickly  emptied,  and 
as  fast  succeeded  by  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  all  of  a  party  cast,  and  en- 
forced in  an  earnest  manner.  Captain 
Dalgetty,  however,  thought  it  necessary 
to  enter  a  protest. 

"  Gentlemen  cavaliers,"  he  said,  ''^  I  drink 
these  healths,  primo,  both  out  of  respect  to 
this  honourable  and  hospitable  roof-tree, 
and  secundof  because  I  hold  it  not  good  to 
be  preceese  in  such  matters,  inte?-  poculu; 
but  1  protest,   agreeable   to  the  warran* 
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dice  granted  by  this  honourable  lord,  that 
it  shall  be  free  to  me,  notwithstanding  my 
present  complaisance,  to  take  service  with 
the  Covenanters  to.morrow,  providing  I 
shall  be  so  minded." 

M*Aiilay  and  his  English  guests  stared 
at  this  declaration,  which  would  have  cer- 
tainly bred  new  disturbance,  if  Lord  Men- 
teith  had  not  taken  up  the  affair,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
*«  I  trust,"  he  concluded,  "  we  shall  be  able 
to  secure  Captain  Dalgetty's  assistance  to 
our  own  party." 

«  And  if  not,"  said  the  Laird,  «  I  pro- 
test, as  the  Captain  says,  that  nothing  that 
has  passed  this  evening,  not  even  his  ha- 
ying eaten  my  bread  and  salt,  and  pledged 
me  in  brandy,  Bourdeaux,  or  usquebaugh, 
shall  prejudice  my  cleaving  him  to  the 
neck-bone." 

<*  You  shall  be  heartily  welcome,"  said 
the  Captain,  '*  providing  my  sword  cannot 
keep  my  head,  which  it  has  done  in  worse 
dangers  than  your  feud  is  likely  to  make 
for  me." 
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Here  I^ord  Menteith  again  interposed, 
and  the  concord  of  the  company  being  with 
no  small  difficulty  restored,  was  cemented 
by  some  deep  carouses.  Lord  Menteith, 
however,  contrived  to  break  up  the  party 
earlier  than  was  the  usage  of  the  Castle, 
under  pretence  of  fatigue  and  indisposition. 
This  was  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  valiant  Captain,  who,  among  other 
habits  acquired  in  the  Low  Countries,  had 
acquired  both  a  disposition  to  drink,  and  a 
capacity  to  bear,  an  exorbitant  quantity  of 
strong  liquors. 

Their  landlord  ushered  them  in  person 
to  a  sort  of  sleeping  gallery,  in  which  there 
was  a  four-posted  bed,  with  tartan  curtains, 
and  a  number  of  cribs,  or  long  hampers, 
placed  along  the  wall,  three  of  which,  well 
stuffed  with  blooming  heather,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  guests. 

<<  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship,"  said 
M*Aulay  to  Lord  Menteith  a  little  apart, 
"  our  Highland  mode  of  quartering.  Only 
that,  not  liking  you  should  sleep  in  the  room 
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alone  with  this  German  land-louper,  I  have 
caused  your  servants'  beds  to  be  made  here 
in  the  gallery.  By  G — d,  my  lord,  these 
are  times  when  men  go  to  bed  with  a  throat 
hale  and  sound  as  ever  swallowed  brandy, 
and  before  next  morning  it  may  be  gaping 
like  an  oyster-shell." 

Lord  Menteith  thanked  him  sincerely, 
saying,  **  It  was  just  the  arrangement  he 
would  have  requested  ;  for,  although  he 
had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  violence 
from  Captain  Dalgetty,  yet  Anderson  was 
a  better  kind  of  person,  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man, whom  he  always  liked  to  have  near 
his  person." 

*'  I  have  not  seen  this  Anderson,"  said 
M*Aulay  ;  "  did  you  hire  him  in  Eng- 
land ?" 

<*  I  did  so,"  said  Lord  Menteith  ;  ''  you 
will  see  the  man  to-morrow  ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  wish  )ou  good  night." 

His  host  left  the  apartment  after  the 
evening  salutation,  and  was  about  to  pay 
the  same  compliment  to  Captain  Dalgetty, 
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but  observing  him  deeply  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  huge  pitcher  filled  with 
brandy  posset,  he  thought  it  a  pity  to  dis- 
turb him  in  so  laudable  an  employment, 
and  took  his  leave  without  farther  cere- 
mony. 

Lord  Menteith's  two  attendants  enter- 
ed the  apartment  almost  immediately  af- 
ter his  departure.  The  good  Captain, 
who  was  now  somewhat  encumbered  with 
his  good  cheer,  began  to  find  the  un- 
doing of  the  clasps  of  his  armour  a  task 
somewhat  difficult,  and  addressed  Ander- 
son in  these  words,  interrupted  by  a  slight 
hiccup, — "  Anderson,  my  good  friend,  you 
may  read  in  Scripture,  that  he  that  put- 
teth  off  his  armour  should  not  boast  him- 
self like  he  that  putteth  it  on — I  beHeve 
that  is  not  the  right  word  of  command  ; 
but  the  plain  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  like  to 
sleep  in  my  corslet,  like  many  an  honest 
fellow  that  never  waked  again,  unless  you 
unloose  this  buckle." 
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«  Undo  his  armour,  Sibbald,"  said  An- 
derson to  the  other  servant. 

**  By  St  Andrew  !"  said  the  Captain,  turn- 
ing round  in  great  astonishment,  *'  here's 
a  common  fellow — a  stipendiary  with  four 
pounds  a-year  and  a  livery-cloak,  thinks 
himself  too  good  to  serve  Ritt-raaster  Du- 
gald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket,  who  has 
studied  humanity  at  the  Mareschal  College 
of  Aberdeen,  and  served  half  the  princes 
of  Europe !" 

"  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith,  whose  lot  it  was  to  stand  peacemaker 
throughout  the  evening,  "  please  to  under- 
stand that  Anderson  waits  upon  no  one  but 
myself;  but  I  will  help  Sibbald  to  undo 
your  corslet  with  much  pleasure." 

'*  Too  much  trouble  for  you,  my  lord," 
said  Dalgetty  ;  «  and  yet  it  v/ould  do  you 
no  harm  to  practice  how  a  handsome  har- 
ness is  put  on  and  put  off.  I  can  step  in 
and  out  of  mine  like  a  glove ;  only  to-night, 
although  not  ebrius,  I  am,  in  the  classic 
phrase,  vino  ciboque  gravatus'' 
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By  this  time  he  was  unshelled,  and  stood 
before  the  fire  musing  with  a  face  of  drunk- 
en wisdom  on  the  events  of  the  evening. 
What  seemed  chiefly  to  interest  him,  w^as 
the  character  of  Allan  M'Aulay.  "  To 
come  over  the  Englishmen  so  cleverly  with 
his  Highland  torch -bearers — eight  bare- 
breeched  Rories  for  six  silver  candlesticks  ! 
— it  was  a  master- piece — a  tour  de passe — it 
was  perfect  legerdemain — and  to  be  a  mad- 
man after  all ! — I  doubt  greatly,  my  lord, 
(shaking  his  head,)  that  I  must  allow  him, 
notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  your 
lordship,  the  privileges  of  a  rational  per- 
son, and  either  battoon  him  sufficiently  to 
expiate  the  violence  offered  to  my  person, 
or  else  bring  it  to  a  matter  of  mortal  arbi- 
trement,  as  becometh  an  insulted  cava- 
lier." 

"  If  you  care  to  hear  a  long  story,"  said 
Lord  Meuteith,  ««  at  this  time  of  night,  I 
can  tell  you  why  the  circumstances  of  Al- 
lan's birth  account  so  well  for  his  singular 
character,  as  to  put  such  satislaction  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question." 
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**  A  long  story,  my  lord,"  said  Captaiil 
Dalgetty,  "  is  next  to  a  good  evening 
draught  and  a  warm  night-cap  :  the  best 
shoeing  horn  for  drawing  on  a  sound  sleep. 
And  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  it,  I  shall  rest  your  pa- 
tient and  obliged  auditor." 

"  Anderson,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  and 
you,  Sibbald,  are  dying  to  hear,  I  suppose, 
of  this  strange  man  too  ;  and  I  believe  1 
must  indulge  your  curiosity,  that  you  may 
know  how  to  behave  to  him  in  time  of 
need. — You  had  better  step  to  the  fire 
then." 

Having  thus  assembled  an  audience 
about  him,  Lord  Menteith  sat  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  four-posted  bed,  while  Cap- 
tain Dalgctty,  wiping  the  relicks  of  the 
posset  from  his  beard  and  nsustachoes,  and 
repeating  the  first  verse  of  the  Lutheran 
psalm,  Alle  guter  geister  lohen  den  Herrn, 
&c.  rolled  himself  into  one  of  the  places  of 
repose,  and,  thrusting  his  shock  pate  from 
between  the  blankets,  listened  to  Lord  Men- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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teith's  relation  in  a  most  luxurious  state, 
between  sleeping  and  waking. 

"  The  father,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  «  of 
the  two  brothers,  Angus  and  Allan  M^Au- 
lay,  was  a  gentleman  of  consideration  and 
family,  being  the  chief  of  a  Highland  clan, 
of  good  account,  though  not  numerous ; 
his  lady,  the  mother  of  these  young  men, 
was  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family,  if  I 
m.ay  be  permitted  to  say  so  of  one  nearly 
connected  with  my  own.  Her  brother,  an 
honourable  and  spirited  young  man,  ob- 
tained from  James  the  Sixth  a  grant  of  fo- 
restry,  and  other  privileges,  over  a  royal 
chace  adjacent  to  this  castle  ;  and,  in  exer- 
cising and  defending  these  rights,  he  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  involve  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  our  Highland  free- 
booters or  caterans,  of  whom  I  think,  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty,  you  must  have  heard.** 

"  And  that  I  have,^  said  the  CapjCam, 
exerting  himself  to  answer  the  appeal. 
•«  Before  I  left  the  Mareschal  College  of 
Aberdeen,  Dugald  Garr  was  playing  the 
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devil  in  the  Garioch,  and  the  Farquharsons 
on  Dee-side,  and  the  Glan  Chattan  on  the 
Gordons'  lands,  and  the  Grants  and  Came- 
rons  in  Moray-land.  And  since  that,  I  have 
seen  the  Cravats  and  Pandours  in  Pannonia 
and  Transylvania,  and  the  Cossacks  from 
the  Polish  frontier,  and  robbers,  banditti, 
and  barbarians  of  all  countries  besides,  so 
that  I  have  a  distinct  idea  of  your  broken 
Highlandmen," 

««  The  clan,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  "  with 
whom  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  M^Aulays 
had  been  placed  in  feud,  was  a  small  sept  of 
banditti,  called,  from  their  houseless  state, 
and  their  incessantly  wandering  among  the 
mountains  and  glens,  the  Children  of  the 
Mist.  They  are  a  fierce  and  hardy  people, 
with  all  the  irritability,  and  wild  and  venge- 
ful passions,  proper  to  men  who  have  ne- 
ver known  the  restraint  of  civihzed  society. 
A  party  of  them  lay  in  wait  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Warden  of  the  Forest,  surprised  him 
while  hunting  alone  and  unattended,  and 
dew  him  with  every  circumstance  of  in- 
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ventive  cruelty.  They  cut  oft'  his  head, 
and  resolved,  in  a  bravado,  to  exhibit  it  at 
the  castle  of  his  brother  in-law.  The  laird 
was  absent,  and  the  lady  reluctantly  recei- 
ved  as  guests,  men  against  whom,  perhaps, 
she  was  afraid  to  shut  her  gates.  Refresh- 
ments were  placed  before  the  Children  of 
the  Mist,  who  took  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  head  of  their  victim  from  the  plaid  in 
which  it  was  wrapped,  placed  it  on  the 
table,  put  a  piece  of  bread  between  the 
lifeless  jaws,  bidding  them  do  their  office 
now,  since  many  a  good  meal  they  had 
eaten  at  that  table.  The  lady,  who  had 
been  absent  for  some  household  purpose, 
entered  at  this  moment,  and,  upon  be- 
holding her  brother's  head,  fled,  like  an 
arrow,  out  of  the  house  into  the  woods,  ut- 
tering shriek  upon  shriek.  The  ruffians, 
satisfied  with  this  savage  triumph,  with- 
drew. The  terrified  menials,  after  overco- 
ming the  alarm  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  sought  their  unfortunate  mis- 
tress in  every  direction,  but  she  was  no- 
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where  to  be  found.  The  unfortunate  hus- 
band returned  next  day,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  people,  undertook  a  more 
anxious  and  distant  search,  but  to  equally 
little  purpose.  It  was  believed  universally, 
that,  in  the  ecstacy  of  her  terror,  she  nn.ust 
either  have  thrown  herself  over  one  of  the 
numerous  precipices  which  overhang  the 
river,  or  into  a  deep  lake  about  a  mile  from 
the  castle.  Her  loss  was  the  more  lament- 
ed, as  she  was  six  months  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy  ;  Angus  M'Aulay,  her  eldest 
son,    having    been    born    about   eighteen 

months  before. But  I  tire  you,  Captain 

Dalgetty,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  sleep." 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  soldier ; 
<*  I  am  no  whit  somnolent ;  I  always  hear 
best  with  my  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  fashion  I 
learned  when  I  stood  centinel." 

<'  And  I  dare  say,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
aside  to  Anderson,  "  the  weight  of  the  hal- 
bert  of  the  serjeant  of  the  rounds  often 
made  him  open  them." 

Being  apparently,  however,  in  the  hu- 
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mour  of  story-telling,  the  young  nobleman 
went  on,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  his 
servants,  without  minding  the  slumbering: 
veteran, 

"  Every  baron  in  the  country,"  said  he,. 
**  now  swore  revenge  for  this  dreadful  crime. 
They  took  arms  with  the  relations  and  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  murdered  person,  and 
the  Children  of  the  Mist  were  hunted  down, 
I  believe,  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had 
themselves  manifested.  Seventeen  heads, 
the  bloody  trophies  of  their  vengeance^ 
were  distributed  among  the  allies,  and  fed 
the  crows  upon  the  gates  of  their  castles. 
The  survivors  sought  out  more  distant  wil- 
dernesses, to  which  they  retreated,'' 

'*  To  your  right  hand,  counter-march 
and  retreat  to  your  former  ground,"  said 
Captain  Dalgetty  ;  the  military  phrase  ha- 
ving produced  the  correspondent  word  of 
command  ;  and  then  starting  up,  professed 
he  had  been  profoundly  attentive  to  every 
word  that  had  been  spoken. 

<«  It  is  the  custom  in  summer,"  said  Lord 
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Menteith,  without  minding  his  apology,  "to 
send  the  cows  to  the  ro'and  pastures  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  grass ;  and  the  maids 
of  the  village,  and  of  the  family,  go  there 
to  milk  them  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Wliile  thus  employed,  the  females  of  this 
family,  to  their  great  terror,  perceived  that 
their  motions  were  watched  at  a  distance 
by  a  pale,  thin,  meagre  figure,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  their  deceased  mis- 
tress, and  passing,  of  course,  for  her  appa- 
rition. When  some  of  the  boldest  resolved 
to  approach  this  faded  form,  it  fled  from 
them  into  the  woods  with  a  wild  shriek. 
The  husband,  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, came  up  to  the  glen  with  some  at- 
tendants, and  took  his  measures  so  vveil  as 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate 
fugitive,  and  to  secure  the  person  of  his 
unfortunate  lady,  though  her  intellect  pro- 
ved to  be  totally  deranged.  How  she 
supported  herself  during  her  wandering  in 
tlie  woods  could  not  be  known — some  sup- 
posed she  lived  upon  roots  and  wild  ber- 
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ries,  with  which  the  woods  at  that  season 
abounded  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  vul- 
gar were  satisfied  that  she  must  have  sub- 
sisted upon  the  milk  of  the  wild  does,  or 
been  nourished  by  the  fairies,  or  supported 
in  some  manner  equally  marvellous.  Her 
re-appearance  was  more  easily  accounted 
for.  She  had  seen  from  the  thicket  the 
milking  of  the  cows,  to  superintend  which 
had  been  her  favourite  domestic  employ- 
ment, and  the  habit  had  prevailed  even  in 
her  deranged  state  of  mind. 

**  In  due  season  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
delivered  of  a  boy,  who  not  only  shewed 
no  appearance  of  having  suffered  from  his 
mother's  calamities,  but  appeared  to  be  an 
infant  of  uncommon  health  and  strength. 
The  unhappy  mother,  after  her  confine- 
ment, recovered  her  reason — at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  but  never  her  health  and 
spirits.  Allan  was  her  only  joy.  Her  at- 
tention to  him  \vas  unremitting ;  and  un- 
questionably she  must  have  impressed  upon 
his  early  mind  many  of  those  superstitious 
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ideas  to  which  his  moody  and  enthusiastic 
temper  gave  so  ready  a  reception.  She 
died  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old.  Her 
last  words  were  spoken  to  him  in  private  ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  convey- 
ed  an  injunction  of  vengeance  upon  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  with  which  he  has 
since  amply  complied. 

**  From  this  moment  the  habits  of  Allan 
M*Aulay  were  totally  changed.  He  had 
hitherto  been  his  mother's  constant  com- 
panion, listening  to  her  dreams,  and  re- 
peating his  own,  and  feeding  his  imagina- 
tion,  which,  probably  from  the  circum- 
stances preceding  his  birth,  was  constitu- 
tionally deranged,  with  all  the  wild  and 
terrible  superstitions  so  common  to  the 
mountaineers,  to  which  his  unfortunate 
mother  had  become  much  addicted  since 
her  brother's  death.  By  living  in  this  man- 
ner, the  boy  had  gotten  a  timid,  wild, 
startled  look,  loved  to  seek  out  solitary 
places  in  the  woods,  and  was  never  so 
much  terrified  as  by  the  approach  of  chiU 
L  2 
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dren  of  the  same  age.  I  remember,  af* 
though  some  years  younger,  being  brought 
up  here  by  my  father  upon  a  visit,  nor 
can  I  forget  the  astonishment  with  which 
I  saw  this  infant -hermit  shun  every  at- 
tempt I  made  to  engage  him  in  the  sports 
natural  to  our  age.  I  can  remember  his 
father  bewailing  his  disposition  to  mine, 
and  alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  from  his  wife  the 
company  of  the  boy,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
the  only  consolation  that  remained  to  her 
in  this  world,  and  as  the  amusement  which 
Allan's  society  afforded  her  seemed  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence,  at  least  in  its  full 
force,  of  that  fearful  malady  by  which  she 
had  been  visited.  But,  after  the  death  af 
his  mother,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
boy  seemed  at  once  to  change.  It  is  true  he 
remained  as  thoughtful  and  serious  as  be- 
fore ;  and  long  fits  of  silence  and  abstract 
tion  shewed  plainly  tliat  his  disposition,  ia 
this  respect,  was  in  no  degree  altered. 
But  at  other  times,  he  sought  out  the 
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rendezvouses  of  the  youth  of  the  chn, 
Which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid.  He  took  share  in  all  their  exer- 
cises ;  and,  from  his  very  extraordinary- 
personal  strength,  soon  excelled  his  bro- 
ther and  other  youths,  whose  age  con- 
siderably exceeded  his  own.  They  who 
had  hitherto  held  him  in  contempt,  now 
feared,  if  they  did  not  love  him  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  Allan's  being  esteemed  a  dreaming, 
womanish,  and  feebled-minded  boy,  those 
wlio  encountered  him  in  sports  or  military 
exercise,  now  complained  that,  when  heat- 
ed by  the  strife,  he  was  too  apt  to  turn 
game  into  earnest,  and  to  forget  that  he 
was  only  engaged  in  a  friendly  trial  of 
strength. — But  1  speak  to  regardless  ears," 
said  Lord  Menteith,  interrupting  himself^ 
for  the  Captain's  nose  now  gave  the  most 
indisputable  signs  that  he  was  fast  locked 
in  the  arms  of  oblivion. 

••  If  you  mean  the  ears  of  that  snorting 
swine,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson,  "  they 
are,  indeed,  shut  to  anything  that  you  can 
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say ;  nevertheless,  this  place  being  unfit  for 
more  private  conference,  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  proceed,  for  Sibbald's 
benefit  and  for  mine.  The  history  of  this 
poor  young  fellow  has  a  deep  and  wild  in- 
terest in  it*" 

"  You  must  know,  then,"  continued 
Lord  Menteith,  *•  that  Allan  continued  tOw 
increase  in  strength  and  activity  till  his  fif- 
teenth year,  about  which  time  he  assumed 
a  total  independence  of  character,  and 
impatience  of  controul,  which  much  alarm- 
ed his  surviving  parent.  He  was  absent  in 
the  woods  for  whole  days  and  nights,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  though  he  did  not  al- 
ways bring  home  game.  His  father  was  the 
more  alarmed,  because  several  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creasing troubles  of  the  state,  had  ventured 
back  to  their  old  haunts,  nor  did  he  think 
it  altogether  safe  to  renew  any  attack  upon 
them.  The  risk  of  Allan,  in  his  wander- 
ings, sustaining  injury  from  these  vindic- 
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live  free-booters,  was  a  perpetual  source 
of  apprehension. 

"  1  was  myself  upon  a  visit  to  the  castle 
when  this  matter  w^as  brought  to  a  crisis. 
Allan  had  been  absent  since  day- break  in 
the  woods,  where  I  had  sought  for  him  in 
vain  ;  it  was  a  dark  stormy  night,  and  he 
did  not  return.  His  father  expressed  the 
utmost  anxiety,  and  spoke  of  detaching  a 
party  at  the  dawn  of  morning  in  quest  of 
him,  when,  as  we  were  sitting  at  the  sup- 
per-table, the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Allan  entered  the  room  with  a  proud, 
firm,  and  confident  air.  His  intractability 
of  temper,  as  well  as  the  unsettled  state  of 
his  mind,  had  such  an  influence  over  his 
father,  that  he  suppressed  all  other  tokens 
of  displeasure,  excepting  the  observation 
that  1  had  killed  a  fat  buck,  and  had  re- 
turned before  sun-set,  while  he  supposed 
Allan,  who  had  been  on  the  hill  till  mid- 
night, had  returned  with  empty  hands, 
«  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?'  said  Allan,  fierce- 
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ly ;  *  here  is  something  will  tell  you  ano- 
ther tale.' 

«'  We  now  observed  his  hands  were 
bloody,  and  that  there  were  spots  of  blood 
on  his  face,  and  waited  the  issue  with  rm- 
patience  ;  when  suddenly,  undoing  the  cor- 
ner of  his  plaid,  he  rolled  down  on  the  ta- 
ble a  human  head,  bloody  and  new  se- 
vered, saying,  at  the  same  time,  *  Lie  thou 
where  the  head  of  a  better  man  lay  before 
ye.'  From  the  hagard  features,  and  mat- 
ted red- hair  and  beard,  partly  grizzled  with 
age,  his  father  and  others  present  recog- 
nised the  head  of  Hector  of  the  Mist,  a 
well-known  leader  among  the  outlaws,  re- 
doubted for  strength  and  ferocity,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate warden,  and  had  escaped  hj 
d^perate  defence  and  extraordinary  agili- 
ty^  when  so  many  of  his  companions  were 
destroyed.  We  were  all,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, struck  with  surprise,  but  Allan  fc- 
fused  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  we  ociy 
5 
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conjectured  that  he  must  have  overcome 
the  outlaw  after  a  desperate  struggle,  be- 
cause we  discovered  that  he  had  sustained 
several  wounds  from  the  contest.  All  mea- 
sures were  now  taken  to  ensure  him  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  free-booters,  but  nei. 
ther  his  wounds  nor  the  positive  command 
of  his  father,  nor  even  the  locking  the  gat^ 
of  the  castle  and  the  doors  of  his  apartment, 
were  precautions  adequate  to  prevent  Al- 
lan from  seeking  out  the  very  persons  to 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He 
made  his  escape  by  night  from  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  and  laughing  at  his  fa- 
ther's vain  care,  produced  on  one  occasion 
t:he  head  of  one,  and  upon  another  those  of 
Uvo  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  At  length 
these  men,  fierce  as  they  were,  became  ap- 
palled by  the  inveterate  animosity  and  au- 
dacity with  which  Allan  sought  out  their 
recesses.  As  he  never  hesitated  to  encoun- 
ter any  odds,  they  concluded  that  he  must 
bear  a  charmed  life,  or  fight  under  the  guap- 
diauship  of  some  supernatural  influence. 
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Neither  gun,  dirk,  nor  dourlach,  they  said, 
availed  aught  against  him.  They  imputed 
this  to  the  remarkable  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  born  ;  and  at  length  five  or  six 
of  the  stoutest  Caterans  of  the  Highlands 
would  have  fled  at  Allan's  halloo,  or  the  blast 
of  his  horn.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
they  carried  on  their  old  trade,  and  did 
the  M'Aulays,  as  well  as  their  kinsmen 
and  allies,  as  much  mischief  as  they  could. 
This  provoked  another  expedition  against 
the  tribe,  in  which  I  had  my  share ;  we 
surprised  them  effectually,  by  besetting 
at  once  the  upper  and  under  passes  of  the 
county,  and  made  such  clean  work  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions,  burning  and  slay- 
ing right  before  us.  In  this  terrible  species 
of  war,  even  the  females  and  the  helpless 
do  not  always  escape.  One  little  maiden 
alone,  who  smiled  upon  Allan's  drawn 
dirk,  escaped  his  vengeance  upon  my  ear- 
nest entreaty.  She  was  brought  to  the 
castle,  and  here  bred  up  under  the  name 
of  Annot  Lyle,  the  most  beautiful  Httle 
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fairy  certainly  that  ever  danced  upon  a 
heath  by  moon  light.  It  was  long  ere  Al- 
lan could  endure  the  presence  of  the  child, 
until  it  occurred  to  his  imagination,  from 
her  features  perhaps,  that  she  did  not  be- 
long to  the  hated  blood  of  his  enemies, 
but  had  become  their  captive  in  some  of 
their  incursions;  a  circumstance  not  in 
itself  impossible,  but  in  which  he  believes 
as  firmly  as  in  holy  writ.  He  is  particular- 
ly delighted  by  her  skill  in  music,  which  is 
so  exquisite,  that  she  far  exceeds  the  best 
performers  in  this  country  in  playing  on  the 
clashach  or  harp.  It  was  discovered  that  this 
produced  upon  the  disturbed  spirits  of  Al- 
lan, in  his  gloomiest  moods,  beneficial  ef- 
fects, similar  to  those  experienced  by  the 
Jewish  monarch  of  old  ;  and  so  engaging 
is  the  temper  of  Annot  Lyle,  so  fascina- 
ting the  innocence  and  gaiety  of  her  dispo- 
sition, that  she  is  considered  and  treated  in 
the  castle  rather  as  the  sister  of  the  pro- 
prietor, than  as  a  dependent  upon  his  cha- 
rity.     Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  see  her  without  being  deeply  interested! 
by  the  ingenuity,  liveliness,  and  sweetness 
(rf  her  disposition.'* 

"  Take  care,  my  lord,"  said  Anderson, 
smiling  ;  "  there  is  danger  in  such  violent 
commendations.  Allan  M'Aulay,  as  your 
lordship  describes  him,  would  prove  itt) 
y&cy  safe  rival." 

««  Pooh  !  pooh !"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
laughing,  yet  blushing  at  the  same  time ; 
"  Allan  is  not  accessible  to  the  passion  of 
love  ;  and  for  myself,"  said  he  more  grave- 
ly, '*  Annot's  unknown  birth  is  a  sufficient 
reason  against  serious  designs,  and  her  un- 
protected state  precludes  every  other." 

**  It  is  spoken  like  yourself,  my  lord," 
said  Anderson. — ^*  But  I  trust  you  will 
proceed  with  your  interesting  story.'^ 

"  It  is  well  nigh  finished,"  said  Lord 
Menteith  ;  **  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  from 
the  great  strength  and  courage  of  Allan 
M'Aulay,  from  his  energetic  and  uncon- 
troulable  disposition,  and  from  an  opipion 
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generally  entertained  and  encouraged  by 
himself,  that  he  holds  communion  with  su- 
pernatural beings,  and  can  predict  future 
events,  the  clan  pay  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  deference  to  him  than  even  to  his 
brother,  who  is  a  bold-hearted  rattling 
Highlander,  but  v/ith  nothing  which  can 
possibly  rival  the  extraordinary  character 
of  his  younger  brother." 

"  Such  a  character,"  said  Anderson, 
"  cannot  but  have  the  deepest  effect  on 
the  minds  of  a  Highland  host.  We  must 
secure  Allan,  my  lord,  at  all  events.  What 
between  his  bravery  and  his  second  sight" — 

«  Hush  !"  said  Lord  Menteith,  «  that 
owl  is  awaking." 

**  Do  you  talk  of  the  second  sight,  or 
deiit^)'oscopia  ?"  said  the  soldier ;  «  I  re- 
member memorable  Major  Monro  telling 
me  how  Murdoch  Mackenzie,  born  in  As- 
sint,  a  private  gentleman  in  a  company 
and  a  pretty  soldier,  foretold  the  death  of 
Donald  Tough,  a  Lochaber  man,  and  cer- 
tain  other  persons,  as  well  as  the  hurt  of 
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the  major  himself  at  a  sudden  onfall  at  the 
siege  of  Trailesund." 

"  1  have  often  heard  of  this  faculty," 
observed  Anderson,  "  but  I  have  always 
thought  those  pretending  to  it  were  either 
enthusiasts  or  impostors." 

*'  I  should  be  loth,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
"to  apply  either  character  to  my  kintman, 
Allan  M'AuIay.  He  has  shewn  on  many 
occasions  too  much  acuteness  and  sense, 
of  which  you  this  night  had  an  instance, 
for  the  character  of  an  enthusiast ;  and  his 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  manliness  of  dis- 
position, free  him  from  the  charge  of  im- 
posture." 

"  Your  lordship,  then,"  said  Anderson, 
*<  is  a  believer  in  his  supernatural  attri- 
butes ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man ;  '*  I  think  that  he  persuades  himself 
that  the  predictions  which  are,  in  reality, 
the  result  of  judgment  and  reflection,  are 
supernatural  impressions  on  his  mind,  just 
as  fanatics  conceive  the  workings  of  their 
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own  imagination  to  be  divine  inspiration- 
al least,  it  this  v\ii]  not  serve  you,  Ander- 
son, I  have  ro  better  explanation  to  give; 
and  it  is  time  we  were  all  asleep  after  the 
toilsome  journey  of  the  day." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell. 


At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
guests  of  the  Castle  sprung  from  their  re- 
pose 5  and,  after  a  moment's  private  con- 
versation with  his  attendants,  Lord  Men- 
teith  addressed  the  soldier,  who  was  seat- 
ed in  a  corner  burnishing  his  corslet  with 
rot-stone  and  shamois-leather,  while  he 
hummed  the  old  song  in  honour  of  the 
victorious  Gustavus  Adolphus  : — 

When  cannon  are  roaring,  and  bullets  are  flying. 
The  lad  that  would  have  honour^  boys,  must  never 
fear  dying* 

"  Captain   Dalgetty,"  said  Lord  Men- 
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tdth,  "  the  time  is  come  that  we  must  part, 
or  become  comrades  in  service." 

"  Not  before  breakfast,  I  hope,**  said 
Captain  Dalgetty. 

"  I  should  have  thought,'*  replied  his 
lordship,  •«  that  your  garrison  was  victual- 
led for  three  days  at  least." 

"  1  have  still  some  stowage  left  for  beef 
and  bannocks,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  and  I 
never  miss  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
newing my  supplies." 

«  But,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  «<  no  ju- 
dicious  commander  allows  either  flags  of 
truce  or  neutrals  to  remain  in  his  camp 
longer  than  is  prudent ;  and  therefore  we 
must  know  your  mind  exactly,  accordhig 
to  which  you  shall  either  have  a  safe  eon- 
duct  to  depart  in  peace,  or  be  welcon>e  to 
remain  with  us.'' 

«  Truly,"  said  the  Captain,  «  that  being 
tlie  case,  I  will  not  attempt  to  protract  the 
capitulation  by  a  counterfeited  parley,  (a 
thing  excellently  practised  by  Sir  James 
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Ramsay  at  the  siege  of  Haiinaii,  In  the 
y<.^ar  of  God  I6j6,)  '^ut  I  will  frankly  own, 
that  it  I  like  your  pay  as  weU  as  yuur  pro- 
vant  and  your  company,  I  care  not  how 
soon  I  take  the  oath  to  your  colours." 

*'  Our  pay,"  said  Lord  Menteith,  **  must 
at  present  be  small,  since  it  is  paid  out  of 
the  common  stock  raised  by  the  few 
amongst  us  who  can  command  some  funds 
— as  major  and  adjutant,  I  dare  not  promise 
Captain  Dalgetty  more  than  half  a  dollar 
a-day«" 

"  The  devil  U^ke  all  halves  and  quarters !" 
said  tlie  Captain  ;  *'  were  it  in  my  option,  I 
could  no  more  consent  to  the  halving  of 
that  dollar,  than  the  woman  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  to  the  disseverment  of 
the  child  of  her  bowels." 

"  The  parallel  will  scarce  hold.  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty,  for  I  think  you  would  ra- 
ther consent  to  the  dividing  of  the  dollar 
than  give  it  up  entire  to  your  competitor. 
However,   in  the  way  of  arrears  1  may 
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promise  you  the  other  half-dollar  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign." 
nf^  Ah !  these  arrearages,"  said  Captain  Dal- 
getty,  "  that  are  always  promised,  and  al- 
ways go  for  nothing  !  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Sweden,  all  sing  one  song.  Oh  !  long  life 
to  the  Hogan-mogans!  if  they  were  no  of- 
ficers or  soldiers,  they  were  good  pay- mas- 
ters.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  could  but  be 
made  certiorated  that  my  natural  heredi- 
tament of  Drumthwacket  had  fallen  into 
possession  of  any  of  these  loons  of  Cove- 
nanters, who  could  be,  in  the  event  of  our 
success,  made  a  traitor  of,  I  have  so  much 
value  for  that  fertile  and  pleasant  spot, 
that  I  would  e'en  take  on  wi'  you  for  the 
campaign." 

"  I  can  resolve  Captain  Dalgetty's  ques- 
tion," said  Sibbald,  Lord  Menteith's  se- 
cond attendant,  "  for  if  his  estate  of  Drum- 
thwacket be,  as  I  conceive,  the  long  waste 
moor  so  called,  that  lies  five  miles  south  of 
Aberdeen,  I  can  tell  him  it  was  lately  pur- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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chased  by  Elias  Strachan,  as  rank  a  rebel 
as  ever  swore  the  Covenant." 

'*  The  crop-eared  hound  !"  said  Captain 
Dalgetty,  in  a  rage ;  **  what  the  devil  gave 
him  the  assurance  to  purchase  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  family  of  four  hundred  years 
standing  ? —  Cyfitkius  aurem  vellet^  as  we  used 
to  say  at  Mareschal  College,  that  is  to  say, 
I  will  pull  him  out  of  my  father's  house 
by  the  ears.  And  so,  my  Lord  Menteith, 
I  am  yours,  hand  and  sword,  body  and 
soul,  till  death  do  us  part,  or  to  the  end  of 
the  next  campaign,  whichever  event  shall 
first  come  to  pass." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
''  rivet  the  bargain  by  a  month's  pay  in 
advance." 

**  That  is  more  than  necessary,"  said  Dal- 
getty,  pocketing  the  money  however.  **  But 
now  I  must  go  down,  look  after  my  war- 
saddle  and  abuilziements,  and  see  that 
Gustavus  has  his  morning,  and  tell  him  we 
have  taken  new  service." 

**  There   goes   your   precious   recruit," 
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said  Lord  Menteith  to  Anderson,  as  the 
Captain  left  the  rooin  ;  *<  I  fear  we  shall 
have  little  credit  of  him." 

"  He  is  a  man  of  the  times,  however,'* 
said  Anderson;  **  and  without  such  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on  our  en- 
terprise." 

"  Let  us  go  down,"  answered  Lord  Men- 
teith, **  and  see  how  our  muster  is  likely 
to  thrive,  for  I  hear  a  good  deal  cf  bustle 
in  the  castle." 

When  they  entered  the  hall,  the  domes- 
tics keeping  modestly  in  the  back-ground, 
morning  greetings  past  between  Lord  Men- 
teith, Angus  ]\I«Aulay,  and  his  English 
guests,  while  Allan,  occupying  the  same 
settle  which  he  had  filled  the  preceding 
evening,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  any 
one. 

Old  Donald  hastily  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. '*  A  message  from  Vich  Alister 
More  ;  he  is  coming  up  in  the  evening." 

'^  With  how  many  attendants?"  said 
M'Aulay. 

It 
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**  Some  five-and- twenty  or  thirty,"  said 
Donald,  "  his  ordinary  retinue." 

"  Shake  down  plenty  of  straw  in  the 
great  barn,"  said  the  Laird. 

Another  servant  here  stumbled  hastily 
in,  announcing  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir 
Hector  M*Lean,  "  who  is  arriving  with  a 
large  following." 

*'  Put  them  in  the  malt  kiln,"  said  M*Au- 
lay ;  **  and  keep  the  breadth  of  the  mid- 
denstead  between  them  and  the  McDo- 
nalds ;  they  are  but  unfriends  to  each 
other." 

Donald  now  re-entered,  his  visage  con- 
siderably lengthened — "  The  tiel's  i'  the 
folk,"  he  said  ;  "  the  hale  Hielands  are 
asteer,  I  think.  Evan  Dhu,  of  Lochiel, 
will  be  here  in  an  hour,  with  Lord  kens  how 
many  gillies." 

*'  Into  the  great  barn  with  them  beside 
the  M'Donalds,"  said  the  Laird. 

More  and  more  Chiefs  were  announced, 
the  least  of  whom  would  have  accounted  it 
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derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  stir  without  a 
retinue  of  six  or  seven  persons.  To  every 
new  annunciation,  Angus  M'Auley  an- 
swered by  naming  some  place  of  accommo- 
dation,— the  stable,  the  loft,  the  cow- house, 
the  sheds,  every  domestic  office  was  des- 
tined for  the  night  to  some  hospitable  pur- 
pose or  accommodation.  At  length  the 
arrival  of  M'Dougal  of  Lorn,  after  all  his 
means  of  accommodation  were  exhausted, 
reduced  him  to  some  perplexity.  "  What 
the  devil  is  to  be  done,  Donald  ?"  said  he ; 
"  the  great  barn  would  hold  fifty  more,  if 
they  would  lie  heads  and  thraws  ;  but  there 
would  be  drawn  dirks  amang  them  which 
should  lie  uppermost,  and  so  we  should 
have  bloody  puddings  before  morning  !" 

"  What  needs  all  this  ?"  said  Allan,  start- 
ing up,  and  coming  forward  with  the  stern 
abruptness  of  his  usual  manner  ;  **  are  the 
Gael  to-day  of  softer  flesh  or  whiter  blood 
than  their  fathers  were  ?  Knock  the  head 
out  of  a  cask  of  usquebae,  let  that  be  their 
iiight  gear — their  plaids  their  bed- clothes 
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— and  the  blue  sky  their  canopy,  and  the 
heather  their  couch — come  a  thousand 
more,  and  they  would  not  quarrel  on  the 
broad  heath  for  want  of  room  !" 

"  Allan  is  right,"  said  his  brother ;  "  it 
h  \£jy  odd  how  Allan,  who,  between  our- 
selves,"  said  lie  to  Musgrave,  "  is  a  little 
wowf,  seems  at  times  to  have  more  sense 
than  us  all  put  together.  Observe  him 
now." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Allan,  fixing  his  eyes 
with  a  ghastly  stare  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall,  **  they  may  well  begin  as  they 
are  to  end  ;  many  a  man  will  sleep  this 
night  upon  the  heath,  that  when  the  Mar- 
tinmas wind  shall  blow  shall  lie  there  stark 
enough,  and  reck  little  of  cold  or  lack  of 
covering." 

**  Do  not  forespeak  us,  brother,"  said 
Angus ;   "  that  is  not  lucky." 

'•  And  what  luck  is  it  then  that  you  ex- 
pect ?"  said  Allan ;  and  straining  his  eyes 
until  they  almost  started  from  their  sock- 
ets, he  fell  with  a  convulsive  shudder  into 
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the  arms  of  Donald  and  his  brother,  who, 
knowing  the  nature  of  his  fits,  had  come 
near  to  prevent  his  fall.  They  seated  him 
upon  a  bench,  and  supported  him  until  he 
came  to  himself,  and  was  about  to  speak. 

**  For  God's  sake,  Allan,"  said  his  bro- 
ther, who  knew  the  impression  his  mystical 
words  were  likely  to  make  on  many  of  the 
guests,  "  say  nothing  to  discourage  us." 

**  Am  I  hf  vho  discourages  you  ?"  said 
Allan ;  **  let  every  man  face  his  weird  as  I 
shall  face  mine.  That  which  must  come, 
will  come  ;  and  we  shall  stride  gallantly 
over  many  a  field  of  victory  ere  we  reach 
yon  fatal  slaughter-place,  or  tread  yon  sable 
scaffolds  !" 

"  What  slaughter-place  ?  what  scaf- 
folds r"  exclaimed  several  voices  ;  for  Al- 
lan's renown  as  a  seer  was  generally  esta- 
blished in  the  Highlands. 

**  You  will  know  that  but  too  soon,''  an- 
swered Allan.  "  Speak  to  me  no  more,  I 
am  weary  of  your  questions."  He  then 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  brow^,  rested 
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his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  and  sunk  into  a 
deep  reverie. 

**  Send  for  Annot  Lyle,  and  the  harp," 
said  Angus,  in  a  whisper,  to  his  servant ; 
**  and  let  those  gentlemen  follow  me,  who 
do  not  fear  a  Highland  breakfast." 

All  accompanied  their  hospitable  land- 
lord excepting  only  Lord  Menteith,  who 
lingered  in  one  of  the  deep  embrasures 
formed  by  the  windows  of  the  hall.  An- 
not Lyle  shortly  after  glided  into  the 
room,  not  ill  described  by  Lord  Menteith 
as  being  the  lightest  and  most  fairy  figure 
that  ever  trod  the  turf  by  moon-light.  Her 
stature,  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary 
size  of  women,  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
extreme  youth,  insomuch,  that  although 
she  was  near  eighteen,  she  might  have 
passed  for  four  years  younger.  Her  figure, 
hands,  and  feet,  were  formed  upon  a  mo- 
del of  exquisite  symmetry  with  the  size  and 
lightness  of  her  person,  so  that  Titania  her- 
self could  scarce  have  found  a  more  fitting 
representative.   Her  hair  was  a  dark  shade 
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of  the  colour  usually  termed  flaxen,  whose 
clustering  ringlets  suited  admirably  with  her 
fair  complexion,  and  with  the  playful,  yet 
simple  expression  of  her  features.  When 
we  add  to  these  charms,  that  Annot,  in 
her  orphan  state,  seemed  the  gayest  and 
happiest  of  maidens,  the  reader  must  allow 
us  to  claim  for  her  the  interest  of  almost  all 
who  looked  on  her.  In  fact,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  a  more  universal  favourite, 
and  she  often  came  among  the  rude  inha- 
bitants of  the  castle,  as  Allan  himself,  in  a 
poetical  mood,  expressed  it,  **  like  a  sun- 
beam on  a  sullen  sea,"  communicating  to 
all  others  the  cheerfulness  that  filled  her 
own  mind. 

Annot,  such  as  we  have  described  her, 
smiled  and  blushed,  when,  on  entering  the 
apartment.  Lord  Menteith  came  from  his 
place  of  retirement,  and  kindly  wished  her 
good-morning. 

**  And  good-morning  to  you,  my  lord," 
returned  she,  extending  her  hand  to  her 
friend  j  ♦*  we  have  seldom  seen  you  of  iate 
M  2 
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at  the  castle,  and  now  I  fear  it  is  with  no 
peaceful  purpose.'* 

**  At  least,  let  me  not  interrupt  your 
harmony,  Annot,'*  said  Lord  Menteith, 
*'  though  my  arrival  may  breed  discord 
elsewhere.  My  cousin,  Allan,  needs  the 
assistance  of  your  voice  and  music." 

"  My  preserver,"  said  Annot  Lyle,  **  has- 
a  right  to  my  poor  exertions  ;  and  you,  too, 
my  lord, — you,  too,  are  my  preserver,  and 
were  the  most  active  to  save  a  life  that  is 
worthless  enough,  unless  it  can  benefit  my 
protectors." 

So  saying,  she  sate  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance upon  the  bench  on  which  Allan  M*- 
Aulay  was  placed,  and  tuning  her  clair- 
shach,  a  small  harp,  about  thirty  inches 
in  height,  she  accompanied  it  with  her 
voice.  The  air  was  an  ancient  Gaelic  me- 
lody, and  the  words,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  very  old,  were  in  the  same  language  ^ 
but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  them,  by 
Secundus  M*Pherson,  Esq.  of  Glenforgen, 
which ^  although  submitted  to  tlie  fetters 
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of  English  rhythm,  we  trust  will  be  found 
nearly  as  genuine  as  the  version  of  Ossian 
by  his  celebrated  namesake. 

1. 

"  Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul, 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat  and  owl, 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  your  scream. — 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruined  tou-er, 
Ivy,  tod,  or  dingled-bower, 
Tliere  to  wink  and  mop;,  for,  hark ! 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark, 

2. 

'•'  Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks. 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, —     . 
Hie  you  fast,  nor  turn  your  view, 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 
Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  flight, 
Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 
And  on  distant  echo  born, 
Comes  the  hunter's  early  horn, 

3. 

'•  The  moon's  wan  crescent  scarcely  glcanig. 
Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beams  ; 
Hie  hence  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  :— - 
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Quench,  kelpy  !  quench,  in  bog  and  fen. 
Thy  torch  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  dene, 
For  Benyieglo  hath  seen  the  sun. 

4. 
"  Wild  thoughts,  that,  sinful,  dark  and  deep, 
O'erpower  the  passive  mind  in  sleep. 
Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away, 
Like  night-mists  from  the  brow  of  day  : — 
Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limb, 
Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone  ! 
Thou  darest  not  face  the  godlike  sun." 


As  the  strain  proceeded,  Allan  M<Aulay 
gradually  gave  signs  of  recovering  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  attention  to  the  objects 
around  him.  The  deep-knit  furrows  of  his 
brow  relaxed  and  smoothed  themselves  ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  features,  which  had 
seemed  contorted  with  internal  agony,  re- 
lapsed into  a  more  natural  state.  When 
he  raised  his  head  and  sat  upiight,  his 
countenance,  though  still  deeply  melan- 
choly,  v;as  divested   of  its  wildness  and 
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ferocity  ;  and  in  its  composed  state,  al- 
though by  no  means  handsome,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  was  striking,  manly,  and 
even  noble.  His  thick,  brown  eye-brows, 
which  had  hitherto  been  drawn  close  toge- 
ther,  were  now  slightly  separated,  as  in  the 
natural  state  ;  and  his  grey  eyes,  which  had 
rolled  and  flashed  from  under  them  with  an 
unnatural  and  portentous  gleam,  now  reco- 
vered a  steady  and  determined  expression. 

**  Thank  God  1"  he  said,  after  sitting  si- 
lent for  about  a  minute,  until  the  very  last 
sounds  of  the  harp  had  ceased  to  vibrate, 
**  my  soul  is  no  longer  darkened — the  mist 
hath  passed  from  my  spirit." 

**  You  owe  thanks,  cousin  Allan,"  said 
Lord  Menteith,  coming  forward,  "  to  An- 
not  Lyle,  as  well  as  to  heaven,  for  this 
happy  change  in  your  melancholy  mood." 

««  My  noble  cousin  Menteith,"  said  Al- 
lan, rising  and  greeting  him  very  respect- 
fully, as  well  as  kindly,  **  has  known  my 
unhappy  circumstances  so  long,  that  his 
kindness  will  require  no  excuse  for  my  be- 
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ing  thus  late  in  bidding  him  welcome  to 
the  castle." 

"  We  are  too  old  acquaintances,  Allan," 
said  Lord  Menteith,  «  and  too  good  friends, 
to  stand  on  the  ceremonial  of  outward 
greeting ;  but  here  will  be  half  the  High- 
lands to-day,  and,  you  know,  with  our 
mountain  Chiefs  ceremony  must  not  be 
neglected.  What  will  you  give  little  An- 
not  for  making  you  fit  company  to  meet 
Evan  Dhu,  and  I  know  not  how  many  bon- 
nets and  feathers  ?" 

"  What  will  he  give  me  ?"  said  An  not, 
smiling;  **  nothing  less,  I  hope,  than  the 
best  ribbon  at  the  fair  of  Doune." 

^*  The  fair  of  Doune,  Annot?"  said 
Allan  sadly,  "  there  will  be  bloody  work 
before  that  day,  and  I  may  never  see  it ; 
but  you  have  well  reminded  me  of  what  I 
have  long  intended  to  do." 

Having  said  this,  he  left  the  room. 

**  Should  he  talk  long  in  this  manner/' 
said  Lord  Menteith,  *«  you  must  keep  your 
harp  in  tune,  my  dear  Annot." 
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"  I  hope  not,"  said  Annot,  anxiously  ; 
*'  this  fit  has  been  a  long  one,  and  proba- 
bly will  not  soon  return.  It  is  fearful  to 
see  a  mind,  naturally  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, afflicted  by  this  constitutional  ma- 
lady." 

As  she  spoke  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone,  Lord  Menteith  naturally  drew  close, 
and  stooped  forwards,  that  he  might  the 
better  catch  the  sense  of  what  she  said. 
When  Allan  suddenly  entered  the  apart- 
ment, they  naturally  drew  back  from  each 
other  with  a  manner  expressive  of  con- 
sciousness, as  if  surprised  in  a  conversation 
which  they  wished  to  keep  secret  from  him. 
This  did  not  escape  Allan's  observation  ; 
he  stopt  short  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
— his  brows  were  contracted — his  eyes  roll- 
ed ;  but  it  was  only  the  paroxysm  of  a  mo- 
ment. He  passed  his  broad  sinewy  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  obliterate  those 
sians  of  emotion,  and  advanced  towards 
Annot,  holding  in  his  hand  a  very  small 
box  made  of  oak- wood,   curiously  inlaid. 
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"  I  take  you  to  witness,"  he  said,  **  cousin 
Menteith,  that  I  give  this  box  and  its  con- 
tents to  Annot  Ljle.  It  contains  a  few  or* 
naments  that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother 
— of  trifling  value,  you  may  guess,  for  the 
wife  of  a  Highland  laird  has  seldom  a  rich 
jewel  casket." 

<*  But  these  ornaments,"  said  Annot  Lyle, 
gently  and  timidly  refusing  the  box,  **  be- 
long to  the  family — I  cannot  accept" 

"  They  belong  to  me  alone,  Annot,** 
said  Allan,  interrupting  her  j  "  they  were 
my  mother's  dying  bequest.  They  are  all 
I  can  call  my  own,  except  my  plaid  and 
my  claymore.  Take  them,  therefore — 
they  are  to  me  valueless  trinkets — and  keep 
them  for  my  sake — should  I  never  return 
from  these  wars." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  case,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Annot.  "  If,"  said  he,  **  they 
are  of  any  value,  dispose  of  them  for  your 
own  support,  when  this  house  has  been 
consumed  with  hostile  fire,  and  can  no 
longer  afibrd  you  protection. — But  keep 
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one  ring  in  memory  of  Allan,  who  has 
done  to  requite  your  kindness,  if  not  all 
he  wished,  at  least  all  he  could." 

Annot  Lyle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re- 
strain the  gathering  tears,  when  she  said, 
"  One  ring,  Allan,  I  will  accept  from  you 
as  a  memorial  of  your  goodness  to  a  poor 
orphan,  but  do  not  press  me  to  take  more  ; 
for  I  can  not,  and  will  not,  accept  a  gift  of 
such  disproportioned  value." 

"  Make  your  choice,  then,"  said  Allan  ; 
"  your  delicacy  may  be  well-founded  ;  the 
others  shall  assume  a  shape  in  which  they 
may  be  more  useful  to  you." 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  Annot,  choo- 
sing from  the  contents  of  the  casket  a  ring, 
apparently  the  most  trifling  in  value  which 
it  contained  ;  **  keep  them  for  your  own, 
or  your  brother's  bride. — But,  good  hea- 
vens !"  she  said,  interrupting  herself,  and 
looking  at  the  ring,  **  what  is  this  that  I 
have  chosen  ?" 

Allan  hastened  to  look  upon  it,  with 
eyes  of  gloomy  apprehension  j  it  bore,  in 
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enamel,  a  death's  head  above  two  crossed 
daggers.  When  Allan  recognized  the  de- 
vice, he  littered  a  sigh  so  deep,  that  she 
dropped  the  ring  from  her  hand,  which 
rolled  upon  the  floor.  Lord  Menteith 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  the  terri- 
fied Annot. 

"  I  take  God  to  witness,"  said  Allan, 
**  that  your  hand,  young  lord,  and  not 
mine,  has  again  delivered  to  her  this  ill- 
omened  gift.  It  was  the  mourning  ring 
worn  by  my  mother  in  memorial  of  her 
murdered  brother." 

"  I  fear  no  omens,"  said  Annot,  smi- 
ling through  her  tears ;  *'  and  nothing 
coming  through  the  hands  of  my  two  pa- 
trons," so  she  was  wont  to  call  Lord  Men- 
teith and  Allan,  *«  can  bring  bad  luck  to 
the  poor  orphan." 

She  put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and, 
turning  to  her  harp,  sung,  to  a  lively  air, 
the  following  verses  of  one  of  the  fashion- 
able songs  of  the  period,  which  had  found 
its  way,  marked  as  it  was  with  the  quaint 
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hyperbolical  taste  of  King  Charles's  time, 
from  some  court  masque  to  the  wilds  of 
Perthshire. 

"  Gaze  not  upon  the  stars,  fond  sage. 

In  them  no  mfluence  lies ; 
To  read  the  fate  of  youth  or  age, 

Look  on  my  Helen's  eyes. 

"  Yet,  rash  astrologer,  refrain, 

Too  dearly  would  be  won 
The  prescience  of  another's  pain^ 

If  purchased  by  thine  own/* 

<*  She  is  right,  Allan,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith ;  "  and  this  end  of  an  old  song  is 
worth  all  we  shall  gain  by  our  attempt  to 
look  into  futurity." 

"  vShe  is  wrong,  my  lord,"  said  Allan, 
sternly,  "  though  you,  who  treat  with 
lightness  the  warnings  I  have  given  you, 
may  not  live  to  see  the  event  of  the  omen. 
Laugh  not  so  scornfully,"  he  added,  inter- 
rupting himself,  '*  or  rather  laugh  on  as 
loud  and  as  long  as  you  will ;  your  terni  of 
laughter  wdll  find  a  pause  ere  long." 
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**  I  care  not  for  your  visions,  Allan,'" 
said  Lord  Menteith ;  '*  however  short  my 
span  of  life,  the  eye  of  no  Highland  seer 
can  see  its  termination." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Annot  Lyle, 
interrupting  him,  "  you  know  his  nature, 
and  how  little  he  can  endure" 

"  Fear  me  liot,"  said  Allan,  interrupting 
her, — "  my  mind  is  now  constant  and  calm. 
— But  for  you,  young  lord,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Lord  Menteith,  "  my  eye  has  sought 
you  through  fields  of  battle,  where  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders  lay  strewed  as 
thick  as  ever  the  rooks  sat  on  those  an- 
cient trees,"  pointing  to  a  rookery  which 
was  seen  from  the  window — "  my  eye 
sought  you,  but  your  corpse  was  not  there 
— my  eye  sought  you  among  a  train  of  un- 
resisting and  disarmed  captives,  drawn  up 
within  the  bounding  walls  of  an  ancient 
and  rugged  fortress  ; — flash  after  flash — 
platoon  after  platoon — the  hostile  shot  fell 
amongst  them,  but  you  were  not  among 
their   ranks  5 — scaffolds  were   prepared — 
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blocks  were  arranged,  saw-dust  was  spread 
— the  priest  was  ready  with  his  book,  the 
headsman  with  his  axe — but  there,  too, 
mine  eye  found  you  not." 

*«  The  gibbet,  then,  I  suppose,  must  be 
my  doom  ?"  said  Lord  Menteith.  **  I  wish 
they  had  spared  me  the  halter,  were  it  but 
for  tlie  dignity  of  the  peerage." 

He  spoke  this  scornfully,  yet  not  with- 
out a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  a  wish  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  ;  for  the  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity  frequently  has  some  influence 
even  on  the  minds  of  those  who  disavow 
all  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  predic- 
tions. 

"  Your  rank,  my  lord,  will  suffer  no  dis- 
honour  in  your  person,  or  by  the  manner 
of  your  death.  Three  times  have  I  seen  a 
Highlander  plant  his  dirk  in  your  bosom— 
and  such  will  be  your  fate." 

"  I  wish  you  would  describe  him  to  me,** 
said  Lord  Menteith,  <*  and  I  shall  save  him 
the  trouble  of  fulfilling  your  prophesy,  if 
his  plaid  be  passable  to  sword  or  pistol." 
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"  Your  weapons,"  said  Allan,  **  would 
avail  you  little  ;  nor  can  I  give  you  the  in- 
formation you  desire.  The  face  of  the  vi- 
sion has  been  ever  averted  from  me." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Lord  Menteith, 
"  and  let  it  rest  in  the  uncertainty  in  which 
your  augury  has  placed  it.  I  shall  dine  not 
the  less  merrily  among  plaids,  and  dirks, 
^nd  kilts  to-day." 

•*  It  may  be  so,"  said  Allan  ;  "  and,  it 
may  be,  you  do  well  to  enjoy  these  mo- 
ments,  which  to  me  are  poisoned  by  au- 
guries of  future  evil.  But  I,"  he  con- 
tinued— "  I  repeat  to  you,  that  this  wea- 
pon," touching  the  hilt  of  the  dirk  which 
he  wore,  '*  carries  your  fate." 

'*  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Lord  Men- 
teith, «*  you,  Allan,  have  frightened  the 
blood  from  the  cheeks  of  Annot  Lyle — 
let  us  leave  this  discourse,  my  friend,  and 
go  to  see  what  we  both  understand, — the 
progress  of  our  military  preparations." 

They  joined  Angus  M*Aulay  and  his 
English  guests,  and,  in  the  military  discus- 
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sions  which  immediately  took  place,  Allan 
shewed  a  clearness  of  mind,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  precision  of  thought,  totally 
incensistent  with  the  mystical  light  in  which 
his  character  has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws. 

When  her  bonneted  chieftains  around  her  shall  crowd, 

Clan-Ranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 

All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

Lochiel's  Warning. 

Whoever  saw  that  morning  the  castle  of 
Darnlinvarach  beheld  a  busy  and  a  gallant 
sight. 

The  various  Chiefs,  arriving  with  their 
different  retinues,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers,  formed  no  more  than  their 
usual  equipage  and  body  guard  upon  oc- 
casions of  solemnity,  saluted  the  lord  of 
the  castle  and  each  other  with  overflow- 
ing kindness,  or  with  haughty  and  dis- 
tant politeness,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  friendship  or  hostility  in  which 
their  clans  had  recently  stood  to  each  other. 
Each  Chief,  however  small  his  comparative 
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importance,  shewed  the  full  disposition  to 
exact  from  the  rest  the  deference  due  to  a 
separate  and  independent  prince ;  while 
the  stronger  and  more  powerftd,  divided 
among  themselves  by  recent  contentions 
or  ancient  feuds,  v^^ere  constrained  in  po- 
licy, to  use  great  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  their  less  powerful  brethren,  in  order, 
in  case  of  need,  to  attach  as  many  as  might 
be  to  their  own  inteit^st  and  standard.  Thus 
the  meeting  of  Chiefs  resembled  not  a  little 
tliose  ancient  Diets  of  the  Empire,  where 
the  smallest  Frey-Grafy  who  possessed  a 
castle  perched  upon  a  barren  crag,  with  a 
few  hundred  acres  around  it,  claimed  the 
state  and  honours  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  a  seat  according  to  his  rank  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

The  followers  of  the  different  leaders  were 
separately  arranged  and  accommodated,  as 
room  and  circumstances  bestpermitted,  each 
retaining,  however,  his  henchman,  who  wait- 
ed, close  as  the  shadow,  upon  his  person,  to 
execute  whatever  might  be  required  by  his 
patron. 

VOL,  IIL  N 
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The  exterior  of  the  castle  afforded  a  sin- 
gular scene.  The  Highlanders,  from  dif- 
ferent islands,  glens,  and  straths,  eyed  each 
other  at  a  distance  with  looks  of  emulation, 
inquisitive  curiosity,  or  hostile  malevolence; 
but  the  most  astounding  part  of  the  assem- 
bly, at  least  to  a  Lowland  ear,  was  the  rival 
performance  of  the  bagpipers.  These  war- 
like minstrels,  who  had  the  highest  opinion 
each  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe, 
joined  to  the  most  overweening  idea  of  the 
importance  connected  with  the  profession, 
at  first  performed  their  various  pibrochs  in 
front  each  of  his  own  clan.  At  length,  how- 
ever, as  the  black-cocks  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  when,  in  sportsman's  language, 
they  are  said  to  flock,  are  attracted  together 
by  the  sound  of  each  other's  triumphant 
crow,  even  so  did  the  pipers,  swelling  their 
plaids  and  tartans  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner  in  which  the  birds  ruffle  up  their 
feathers,  begin  to  approach  each  other  with- 
in such  distance  as  might  give  to  their  bre- 
thren a  sample  of  their  skill.  Walking  within 
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a  short  distance,  and  eyeing  each  other  with 
looks  in  which  self-importance  and  defiance 
might  be  traced,  they  strutted,  puffed,  and 
plied  their  screaming  instruments,  each  play- 
ing his  own  favourite  tune  with  such  a  din, 
that  if  an  Italian  musician  had  lain  buried 
within  ten  miles  of  them,   he  must  have 
risen  from  the  dead  to  run  out  of  hearing. 
The  chieftains  meanwhile  had  assembled 
in  close  conclave  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle.     Among  them  were  the  persons  of 
the   greatest    consequence   in   the    High- 
lands, some  of  them  attracted  by  zeal  for 
the  royal  cause,  and  many  by  aversion  to 
that  domination  which  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle,  since  his  rising  to  such  influence  in 
the  state,  had    exercised  over   his  High- 
land neighbours.    That  statesman,  indeed, 
though  possessed  of  very  considerable  abi- 
lities, and  very  great  power,  had  failings 
which  rendered  him  unpopular  among  the 
Highland  chiefs.     The  devotion  which  he 
professed  was  of  a  morose  and  fanatical 
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character ;  his  ambition  appeared  to  be  in- 
satiable, and  inferior  chiefs  complained  of 
his  want  of  bounty  and  liberality.  Add  to 
this,  that  although  a  Highlander,  and  of  a 
family  distinguished  for  valour  before  and 
since,  Gillespie  Grumach,  (which  was  the 
personal  distinction  he  bore  in  the  High- 
lands, where  titles  of  rank  are  unknown,) 
was  suspected  of  being  a  better  man  in  the 
cabinet  than  in  the  field.  He  and  his  tribe 
were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  McDo- 
nalds and  theM'Leans,  two  numerous  septs, 
who,  though  disunited  by  ancient  feuds, 
agreed  in  an  intense  dislike  to  the  Camp- 
bells, or,  as  they  were  called,  the  Children 
of  Diarmid. 

For  some  time  the  assembled  Chiefs  re- 
mained silent,  until  som.e  one  should  open 
the  business  of  the  meeting.  At  length 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  them  commen- 
ced the  diet  by  saying, — "  We  have  been 
summoned  hither,  M*Aulay,  to  consult  of 
weighty  matters  concerning  the  King's  af- 
fairs, and  those  of  the  state,  and  we  crave 
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to  know  by  whom  they  are  to  be  explained 
to  us  ? ' 

M*Aulay,  whose  strength  did  not  lie  in 
oratory,  intimated  his  wish  that  Lord  Men- 
teith  should  open  the  business  of  the  coun- 
cil.    With  great  modesty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  spirit,  that  young  lord  said,  ''he 
wished  what  he  was  about  to  propose  had 
come  from  some  person  of  better  known, 
and   more   established    character.     Since, 
however,  it  lay  with  him  to  be  spokesman, 
he  had  to  state  to  the  chiefs  assembled,  that 
those  who  wished  to  throw  off  the  base  yoke 
which  fanaticism  had  endeavoured  to  wreath 
round  their  necks,  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose.     The  Covenanters,"  he  said,  "  after 
having  twice  made  war  upon  their  sove- 
reign, and  having  extorted  from  him  every 
request,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  which 
they  thought  proper  to  exact — after  their 
chiefs  had  been  loaded  with  dignities  and 
favours — after   having   publicly    declared, 
when  his  Majesty,  after  a  gracious  visit  to 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  was  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  that  he  returned  a  con- 
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tented  King  from  a  contented  people, — af- 
ter all  this,  and  without  even  the  pretext 
for  a  national  grievance,  the  same  men  have, 
upon  doubts  and  suspicions,  equally  disho- 
nourable to  the  King,  and  groundless  in 
themselves,  detached  a  strong  army  to  as- 
sist his  rebels  in  England,  in  a  quarrel  with 
which  Scotland  bad  no  more  to  do  than  she 
has  with  the  wars  in  Germany.  It  was 
w^ell,"  he  said,  •*  that  the  eagerness  with 
which  this  treasonable  purpose  was  pur- 
sued, had  blinded  the  junto  who  now  usurp- 
ed the  government  of  Scotland  to  the  risk 
which  they  were  about  to  incur.  The  army 
which  they  had  dispatched  to  England  un- 
der old  Leven  comprehended  their  veteran 
soldiers,  the  strength  of  those  armies  which 
had  been  levied  in  Scotland  during  the  two 

former  wears'* 

Here  Captain  Dalgetty  endeavoured  to 
rise,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how 
many  veteran  officers,  trained  in  the  Ger- 
man wars,  were,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  But 
Allan  M*Aulay  holding  him  down  in  the 
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seat  with  one  hand,  pressed  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other  upon  his  own  Hps,  and,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  prevented  his  inter- 
ference.  Captain  Dalgetty  looked  upon 
him  with  a  very  scornful  and  indignant 
air,  by  which  the  other's  gravity  was  in  no 
way  moved,  and  Lord  Menteith  proceed- 
ed without  farther  interruption. 

*<  The  moment,"  he  said,  **  was  most 
favourable  for  all  true-hearted  and  loyal 
Scotchmen  to  shew,  that  the  reproach  their 
country  had  lately  undergone  arose  from 
the  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  turbulent  and 
seditious  men,  joined  to  the  absurd  fanati- 
cism which,  disseminated  from  five  hundred 
pulpits,  had  spread  like  a  land-flood  over 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  He  had  letters 
from  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  the  north, 
which  he  should  shew  to  the  chiefs  sepa- 
rately.  That  nobleman,  equally  loyal  and 
powerful,  was  determined  to  exert  his  ut- 
most energy  in  the  common  cause,  and  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  prepared  to 
join  the  same  standard.  From  the  Earl  of 
Airly,  and  the  Ogilvies  in  Angus-shire,  he 
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had  had  communieations  equally  decided ; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  these,  wha, 
with  the  Hays,  Leiths,  Burnets,  and  other 
loyal  gentlemen,  would  be  soon  on  horse- 
back, would  form  a  bcdy  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  overawe  the  northern  Co- 
venanters, who  had  already  experienced 
their  valour  in  the  well-known  rout  which 
was  popularly  termed  the  Trot  of  Turiff. 
South  of  Forth  and  Tay,"  he  said,  ''  the 
King  had  many  friends,  who,  oppressed  by 
enforced  oaths,  compulsatory  levies,  heavy 
taxes,  unjustly  imposed  and  unequally  le- 
vied, by  the  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  and  the  inquisitorial  insolence  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  waited  but  the 
waving  of  the  royal  banner  to  take  up  arms. 
Douglas,  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  Hume,  all 
friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  would  counter- 
balance," he  said,  *^  the  covenanting  in- 
terest in  the  south  ;  and  two  gentlemen, 
of  name  and  quality,  here  present,  from 
the  north  of  England,  would  answer  for 
the  zeal  of  Cumberland,  Westmorelanil, 
and  Northumberland.     Against  so  many 
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gallant  gentlemen  the  southern  Covenan- 
ters could  but  arm  raw  levies  ;  the  Whig- 
amores  of  the  western  shires,  and  the  plow- 
men and  mechanics  of  the  Low-country. 
For  the  West  Highlands,  he  knew  no  in- 
terest   which   the    Covenanters  possessed 
tliere,  except  that   of  one   individual,  as 
well  known  as  he  was  odious.     But  w^as 
there  a  single  man,  who,  on  casting  his  eye 
round  this  hall,  and  recognising  the  power, 
the  gallantry,  and  the  dignity  of  the  chiefs 
assembled,  could  entertain  a  moment's  doubt 
of  their  success  against  the  utmost  force 
which  Gillespie   Grumach   could   collect 
against  them  ?  He  had  only  farther  to  add, 
that  considerable  funds,  both  of  money  and 
ammunition,  had   been   provided   for  the 
army — (Here   Dalgetty  drew  himself  up, 
and  looked  round) — that  officers  of  ability 
and  experience  in  the  foreign  wars,  one  of 
whom  v»as  now  present,  had  engaged  to 
train  such  levies  as  might  require  to  be 
disciplined ; — and  that  a  numerous  body 
n2 
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of  auxiliary  forces  from  Ireland,  having 
been  detached  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
from  Ulster,  had  successfully  accomplish- 
ed their  descent  upon  the  main  land,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Clanranald'^s  people, 
having  taken  and  fortified  the  castle   of 
Mingarry,    in   spite  of  Argyle's  attempts 
to  intercept  them,  were  in  full  march  to 
this  place  of  rendezvous.     It  only  remain- 
ed," he  said,  *'  that  the  noble  Chiefs  as- 
sembled, laying  aside  every  lesser  consi- 
deration, should  unite,  heart  and  hand,  in 
the  common  cause  ;  send  the  fiery  cross 
through    their  clans,  in    order  to   collect 
their  utmost  force,  and  form  their  Junc- 
tion with  such  celerity  as  to  leave  the  ene- 
my no  time,  either  for  preparation,  or  re- 
covery from  the  panic  which  would  spread 
at  the  first  sound  of  their  pibroch.     He 
himselfi"  he  said,  '-^though  neither  among 
the  richest  nor  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  felt  that  he  had  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able nation,  and  to  that  cause  be  was  de- 
is 
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termined  to  devote  both  life  and  fortune. 
If  those  who  were  more  powerful  were 
equally  prompt,  he  trusted  they  would  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  their  King,  and  the  gra- 
titude  of  posterity.'' 

Loud  applause  followed  this  speech  of 
Lord  Menteith,  and  testified  the  general 
aquiescence  of  all  present  in  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed ;  but  when  the 
shout  had  died  away,  the  assembled  Chiefs 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  as  if 
something  yet  remained  to  be  settled.  Af- 
ter some  whispers  among  themselves,  an 
aged  man,  whom  his  grey  hairs  rendered 
respectable,  although  he  was  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  Chiefs,  replied  to  what  had 
been  said. 

'^  Thane  of  Menteith,"  he  saidy  "  you 
have  well  spoken,  nor  is  there  one  of  us  in 
whose  bosom  the  same  sentiments  do  not 
burn  like  fire.  But  it  is  not  strength  alone 
that  wins  the  fight  j  it  is  the  head  of  the 
commander  as  well  as  the  arm  of  the  sol- 
dier,  that  brings  victoryr    I  ask  of  you 
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who  is  to  raise  and  sustain  the  banner 
under  which  we  are  invited  to  rise  and 
muster  ourselves?  Will  it  be  expected  that 
we  should  risque  our  children,  and  the 
flower  of  01^  kinsmen,  ere  we  know  to 
whose  guidance  they  are  intrusted  ?  This 
were  leading  those  to  slaughter,  whom,  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect.  Where  is  the  royal  commission, 
under  which  the  lieges  are  to  be  convoca- 
ted  in  arms?  Simple  and  rude  as  we  may 
be  deemed,  we  know  something  of  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  war  as  well  as  of  the  laws 
of  our  country  ;  nor  will  we  arm  ourselves 
against  the  general  peace,  unless  by  the  ex- 
press commands  of  the  King,  and  under  a 
leader  fit  to  command  such  men  as  are  here 
assembled." 

"  Where  would  you  find  such  a  leader," 
said  another  Chief,  starting  up,  '*  saving  the 
representative  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  en- 
titled by  birth  and  hereditary  descent  to  lead 
forth  the  array  of  every  clan  of  the  High- 
lands ;  and  where  is  that  dignity  lodged, 
save  in  the  house  of  Vich  Alister  More  ?" 
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"  I  acknowledge,"  said  another  Chief, 
eagerly  interrupting  the  speaker,  <*  the 
truth  in  what  has  been  first  said,  but  not 
the  inference.  If  Vich  Alister  More  de- 
sires to  be  held  representative  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  let  him  first  shew  his  blood  is 
redder  than  mine." 

**  That  is  soon  proved,"  said  Vich  Alister 
More,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  basket-hilt 
of  his  claymore.  Lord  Menteith  threw 
himself  between  them,  entreating  and  im- 
ploring each  to  remember  that  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
the  cause  of  their  King,  ought  to  be  supe- 
rior in  their  eyes  to  any  personal  disputes 
respecting  descent,  rank,  and  precedence. 
Several  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  who  had 
no  desire  to  admit  the  claims  of  either  chief- 
tain, interfered  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
none  with  more  emphasis  than  the  celebra- 
ted  Evan  Dhu. 

"  I  have  come  from  my  lakes,"  he  said, 
"  as  a  stream  descends  from  the  hills,  not 
to  turn  again,  but  to  accomplish  my  course. 
It  is  not  by  looking  back  to  our  own  pre- 
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tensions  that  we  shall  serve  Scotland  or 
King  Charles.  My  voice  shall  be  for  that 
general  whom  the  King  shall  name,  who 
will  doubtless  possess  those  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  command  men  like  us* 
High-born  he  must  be,  or  we  shall  lose  our 
rank  in  obeying  him — wise  and  skilful,  or 
we  shall  endanger  the  safety  of  our  people — 
bravest  among  the  brave,  or  we  shall  peril 
our  own  honour — temperate,  firm,  ami 
manly,  to  keep  us  united.  Such  is  the  man 
that  must  command  us.  Are  you  prepa- 
red,  Thane  of  Menteilh,  to  say  where  such 
a  general  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"  There  is  but  one,"  said  Allan  M* Aulay  ; 
**  and  here,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Anderson,  who  stood  be- 
hind Lord  Menteith,  '*  here  he  stands." 

The  general  surprise  of  the  meeting  wa& 
expressed  by  an  impatient  murmur  ;  when 
Anderson,  throwing  back  the  cloak  in 
which  his  face  was  muffled,  and  stepping: 
forward,  spoke  thus  ; — "  1  did  not  long  in^ 
tend  to  be  a  silent  spectator  of  this  inte- 
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resting  scene,  although  my  hasty  friend 
has  obhged  me  to  disclose  myself  some- 
what sooner  than  was  my  intention.  Whe- 
ther I  deserve  the  honour  reposed  in  me  by 
this  parchment  will  best  appear  from  what 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  for  the  King's  service. 
It  is  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  to 
James  Graham,  Karl  of  Montrose,  to  com- 
mand those  forces  which  are  to  be  assem- 
bled for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  in  this 
kingdom." 

A  loud  shout  of  approbation  burst  from 
the  assembly.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  other 
person  to  whom,  in  point  of  rank,  these 
proud  mountaineers  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  submit.  His  inveterate  and  here- 
ditary hostility  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
insured  his  engaging  in  the  war  with  suffi* 
cient  energy,  \\4ule  his  well-known  military 
talents,  and  his  tried  valour,  afforded  every 
hope  of  his  bringing  it  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true 
aiKl  constant :  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  fuU  of  expecta- 
tion :  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  . 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  11.  Sc.  IIL 


No  sooner  had  the  general  acclamation  of 
joyful  surprise  subsided,  than  silence  was 
eagerly  demanded  for  reading  the  royal 
commission ;  and  the  bonnets,  which  hither- 
to each  chief  had  worn,  probably  because 
unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  uncover,  were 
now  at  once  vailed  in  honour  of  the  royal 
warrant.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  full 
and  ample  terms,  authorising  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  to  assemble  the  subjects  in  arms, 
for  the  putting  down  the  present  rebellion, 
which  divers   traitors  and   seditious   per- 
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sons  had  levied  against  the  King,  to  the  ma- 
nifest forfaulture,  as  it  stated,  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  to  the  breach  of  the  pacification 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  enjoined  all 
subordinate  authorities  to  be  obedient  and 
assisting  to  Montrose  in  his  enterprise  ; 
gave  him  the  power  of  making  ordinances 
and  proclamations,  punishing  misdemean- 
ours, pardoning  criminals,  placing  and  dis- 
placing governors  and  commanders.  In  fine, 
it  was  as  large  and  full  a  commission  as  any 
with  which  a  prince  could  entrust  a  subject. 
So  soon  as  it  was  finished,  a  shout  burst  from 
the  assembled  chiefs,  in  testimony  of  their 
wiUing  submission  to  the  will  of  their  Sove- 
reign. Not  contented  with  generally  thank- 
ing  them  for  a  reception  so  favourable, 
Montrose  hastened  to  address  himself  to 
individuals.  The  most  important  chiefs 
had  already  been  long  personally  known  to 
him,  but  even  to  those  of  inferior  conse- 
quence he  now  introduced  himself,  and  by 
the  acquaintance  he  displayed  with  their 
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peculiar  designations,  and  the  circumstances 
and  history  of  their  clans,  he  shewed  how 
long  he  must  have  studied  the  character 
of  the  mountaineers,  and  so  prepared  him- 
self for  such  a  situation  as  he  now  held. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  acts  of 
courtesy,  his  graceful  manner,  expressive 
features,  and  dignity  of  deportment,  made 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  coarseness  and 
meanness  of  his  dress.  Montrose  possess- 
ed that  sort  of  form  and  face,  in  which  the 
beholder,  at  the  first  glance,  sees  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  of  which  the  interest  be- 
comes more  impressive  the  longer  we  gaze 
upon  them.  His  stature  was  very  little 
above  the  middle  size,  but  in  person  he  was 
uncommonly  well  built,  and  capable  both 
of  exerting  great  force,  and  enduring  much 
fatigue.  In  fact,  he  enjoyed  a  constitution 
of  iron,  Avithout  which  he  could  not  have 
sustained  the  hardships  of  his  extraordinary 
campaigns,  through  all  of  which  he  subject- 
ed himself  to  the  hardships  of  the  meanest 
soldier.     He  was  perfect  in  all  exercises. 
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whether  peaceful  or  martial,  and  possessed, 
of  course,  that  graceful  ease  of  deportment 
proper  to  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered 
all  postures  easy.  His  long  brown  hair,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  men  of  quality 
among  the  Royalists,  was  parted  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  trained  to  hang  down  on 
each  side  in  curled  locks,  one  of  which,  de- 
scending two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the 
others,  intimated  Montrose's  compliance 
with  that  fashion  against  which  it  pleased 
Mr  Pryrnie,  the  puritan,  to  write  a  trea- 
tise, entitled,  **  The  Unloveliness  of  Love- 
locks." 

The  features  which  these  tresses  inclosed, 
were  of  that  kind  which  derive  their  inte- 
rest from  the  character  of  the  man,  rather 
than  from  the  regularity  of  their  form.  But 
a  high  nose,  a  full,  decided,  well-opened, 
quick  grey  eye,  and  a  sanguine  complexion, 
made  amends  for  some  coarseness  and  irre- 
gularity in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  face; 
so  that,  in  general,  Montrose  might  be  teriii- 
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ed  rather  a  handsome,  than  a  harcl-featu^ 
red  man.  Bat  those  who  saw  him  when  his 
soul  looked  through  those  eyes  with  all  the 
energy  and  fire  of  genius — those  who  heard 
him  speak  with  the  authority  of  talent,  and 
the  eloquence  of  nature,  w^ere  impressed 
with  an  opinion  even  of  his  external  form, 
more  enthusiastically  favourable  than  th-e 
portraits  which  still  survive  would  entitle 
us  to  ascribe  to  them.  Sach,  at  least,  w^as 
the  impression  he  made  upon  the  assembled 
Chiefs  of  the  mountaineers,  over  whom,  as 
upon  all  persons  in  their  state  of  society, 
personal  appearance  has  no  small  influence. 
In  the  discussions  which  followed  his  dis- 
covering himself,  Montrose  explained  the 
various  risks  which  he  had  run  in  his  pre- 
sent undertaking.  His  first  attempt  had 
been  to  assemble  a  body  of  loyalists  in  the 
north  of  England,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  he  ex- 
pected would  have  marched  into  Scotland  ; 
but  the  disinchnation  of  the  English   to 
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cross  the  Border, — the  delay  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  who  was  to  have  landed  in  the 
Solway  Firth  with  his  Irish  army,  prevent- 
ed his  executing  this  design ;  and  other 
plans  having  in  like  manner  failed,  he  sta- 
ted that  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  a  disguise  through  the 
Lowlands,  in  which  he  had  been  kindly  as- 
sisted by  his  kinsman  of  Menteith.  By  what 
means  Allan  M'Aulay  had  come  to  know 
him,  he  could  not  pretend  to  explain. 
Those  who  knew  Allan's  prophetic  preten- 
sions, smiled  mysteriously  ;  but  he  himself 
only  replied,  that  **  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
need  not  be  surprised  if  he  w^as  known  to 
thousands,  of  whom  he  himself  could  re- 
tain no  memory." 

**  By  the  honour  of  a  cavalier,"  said  Cap- 
tain Dalgettj,  finding  at  length  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thrust  in  his  word,  **  I  am  proud 
and  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  a  sword  under  your  lordship's  com- 
mand j  and  I  do  forgive  all  grudge,  mal- 
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content,  and  malice  of  my  heart,  to  Mr  Al- 
lan M*Aulay,  for  having  thrust  me  down 
to  the  lowest  seat  of  the  board  yestreen. 
Certes,  he  hath  this  day  spoken  so  like  a 
man  having  full  command  of  his  senses, 
that  I  had  resolved  that  he  was  no  way  en- 
titled to  claim  the  privilege  of  insanity. 
But  since  I  was  only  postponed  to  a  no- 
ble earl,  my  future  commander-in-chief, 
I  do,  before  you  all,  recognise  the  justice 
of  the  preference,  and  heartily  salute  Allan 
as  one  who  is  to  be  his  hon-camarador 

Having  made  this  speech,  which  was 
little  understood  or  attended  to,  without 
putting  off  his  military  glove,  he  seized  on 
Allan's  hand,  and  began  to  shake  it  with 
violence,  which  Allan,  with  a  gripe  like  a 
smith's  vice,  returned  with  such  force,  as 
to  drive  the  iron  splents  of  the  gauntlet 
into  the  hand  of  the  wearer. 

Captain  Dalgetty  might  have  construed 
this  into  a  new  affront,  had  not  his  atten- 
tion, as  he  stood  blowing  and  shaking  his 
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hand,  been  suddenly  called  by  Montrose 
himself. 

"  Hear  this  news,"  he  said,  '*  Captain 
Dalgetty — I  should  say,  Major  Dalgetty, — 
the  Irish,  who  are  to  profit  by  your  mili- 
tary experience,  are  now  within  a  few 
leagues  of  us." 

**  Our  deer-stalkers,"  said  Angus  M*Au- 
lay,  '*  who  were  abroad  to  bring  in  venison 
for  this  honourable  party,  have  heard  of  a 
band  of  strangers,  who  speak  neither  Saxon 
nor  pure  Gaelic,  and  can  with  difficulty 
make  themselves  be  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  are  marching 
this  way  in  arms,  under  the  leading,  it  is 
said,  of  Alaster  M'Donald,  who  is  common- 
ly called  Young  Colkitto." 

"  These  must  be  our  men,"  said  Mon- 
trose ;  "  we  must  hasten  to  send  messen- 
gers forward,  both  to  act  as  guides  and  to 
relieve  their  wants." 

♦'  The  last,"  said  Angus  M'Aulay,  "  will 
be  no  easy   matter  j  for  I  am  informed| 
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that,  excepting  muskets  and  a  very  little 
annmunition,  they  want  every  thing  that 
soldiers  should  have  ;  and  they  are  parti- 
cularly deficient  in  money,  in  shoes,  and  in 
raiment." 

"  There  is  at  least  no  use  in  saying  so," 
said  Montrose,  "  in  so  loud  a  tone.  The 
puritan  weavers  of  Glasgow  shall  provide 
them  plenty  of  broad-cloth  when  we  make 
a  descent  from  the  Highlands ;  and  if  the 
ministers  could  preach  the  old  women  of 
the  Scottish  boroughs  out  of  their  webs  of 
napery,  to  make  tents  to  the  fellows  on 
Dunse  Law,  I  will  try  whether  I  have  not 
a  little  interest  both  to  make  these  godly 
dames  renew  their  patriotic  gift,  and  the 
prick-eared  knaves,  their  husbands,  open 
their  purses." 

"  And,  respecting  arms,"  said  Captain 
Dalgetty,  'Mf  your  lordship  will  permit  an 
old  cavalier  to  speak  his  mind,  so  that  the 
one-third  have  muskets,  my  darling  weapon 
would  be  the  pike  for  the  remainder,  whe- 
ther for  resisting  a  charge  of  horse,  or  for 
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breaking  the  infantry,  A  common  smith 
will  make  a  hundred  pike-heads  in  a  day  ; 
,iere  is  plenty  of  wood  for  shafts ;  and  I 
will  uphold,  that,  according  to  the  bes 
asages  of  war,  a  strong  battalion  of  pikes, 
drawn  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  Lion  of  the 
North,  the  immortal  Gustavus,  would  beat 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  of  which  I  used 
to  read  in  the  Mareschal  College,  when  I 
studied  in  the  ancient  town  of  Bon-accord  ; 
and  further,  I  will  venture  to  predicate"— 

The  Captain's  lecture  upon  tactics  was 
iiere  suddenly  interrupted  by  Allan  M'Au. 
lay,  who  said,  hastily, — '*  Room  for  an  un- 
expected and  unwelcome  guest." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  door  of  the 
hall  opened,  and  a  grey-haired  man,  of  a 
very  stately  appearance,  presented  himself 
to  the  assembly.  There  was  much  dignity, 
and  even  authority,  in  his  manner.  His 
stature  was  above  the  common  size,  and 
hi*  looks  such  as  were  used  to  command. 
He  cast  a  severe,  and  almost  stern  glance 

VOL.  Ill,  o 
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upon  the  assembly  of  chiefs.  Those  of  the 
higher  rank  among  them  returned  it  with 
scornful  indifference  ;  but  some  of  the  west- 
ern gentlemen,  of  inferior  power,  looked  as 
if  they  wished  themselves  elsewhere.  "  To 
which  of  this  assembly,"  said  the  stranger, 
*«  am  I  to  address  myself  as  leader ;  or 
have  you  not  fixed  upon  the  person  who  is 
to  hold  an  office  at  least  as  perilous  as  it  is 
honourable  ?" 

"  Address  yourself  to  me,  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,"  said  Montrose,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

"  To  you  !"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
with  some  scorn. 

*«  Yes, — to  me,"  repeated  Montrose,— 
«  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  if  you  have  for- 
got him." 

«  I  should  now,  at  least,"  said  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell,  *•  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  recognising  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
groom. — And  yet  I  might  have  guessed  that 
no  evil  influence  inferior  to  your  lordship's, 
distinguished  as  one  who  troubles  Israel, 
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could  have  collected  together  this  rash  as- 
sembly  of  misguided  persons." 

"  I  will  answer  unto  you,'*  said  Mon- 
trose, "  in  the  manner  of  your  own  Puri- 
tans. I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou 
and  thy  father's  house.  But  let  us  leave  an 
altercation,  which  is  of  little  consequence 
but  to  ourselves,  and  hear  the  tidings  you 
have  brought  from  your  chief  of  Argyle ; 
for  I  must  conclude  that  it  is  in  his  name 
that  you  have  come  to  this  meeting." 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,"  said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, — "  in 
the  name  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  that  I 
demand  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  singu- 
lar convocation.  If  it  is  designed  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country,  it  were  but  acting 
like  neighbours,  and  men  of  honour,  to 
give  us  some  intimation  to  stand  upon  our 
guard." 

"  It  is  a  singular,  and  new  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Scotland,"  said  Montrose,  turning 
from  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  to  the  assem- 
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bly,  *'  when  Scottish  men  of  rank  and  fa- 
mily cannot  meet  in  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  without  an  inquisitorial  visit  and  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  to  know 
the  subject  of  our  conference.  Methinks 
our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  hold 
Highland  huntings,  or  other  purposes  of 
meeting,  without  asking  the  leave  either  of 
the  great  M'Callum  More  himself,  or  oi 
any  of  his  emissaries  or  dependants." 

"  The  times  have  been  such  in  Scot* 
land,"  answered  one  of  the  Western  Chiefs 
"  and  such  they  will  again  be,  when  the  in- 
truders on  our  ancient  possessions  are  again 
reduced  to  be  lairds  of  Lochow,  instead 
of  overspreading  us  like  a  band  of  devour. 
•ng  locusts." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  said  Sir' 
Duncan,  *^  that  it  is  against  my  name  alone 
that  these  preparations  are  directed  ?  or  are 
we  only  to  be  sufferers  in  common  with  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land ?' 
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"  I  would  ask,"  said  a  wild-looking  chief, 
starting  hastily  up,  <*  one  question  at  the 
Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  ere  he  proceeds  fur- 
ther in  his  daring  catechism. — Has  he 
brought  more  than  one  life  to  this  castle, 
that  he  ventures  to  intrude  among  us  for 
the  purposes  of  insult  ?" 

•'  Gentlemen,"  said  Montrose,  "  let  me 
implore  your  patience;  a  messenger  who 
comes  among  us  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bassy, is  entitled  to  freedom  of  speech,  and 
a  safe  conduct.  And  since  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  is  so  pressing,  I  care  not  if  I  in- 
form him,  for  his  guidance,  that  he  is  in  an 
assembly  of  the  King's  lojal  subjects,  con- 
voked by  me,  in  his  Majesty's  name  and  au- 
-.thority,  and  as  empowered  by  his  Majesty's 
royal  commission." 

<*  We  are  to  have,  then,  I  presume,"  said 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  a  civil  war  in  all 
its  forms?  I  have  been  too  long  a  soldier 
to  view  its  approach  with  anxiety ;  but  it 
would  have  been  for  my  Lord  of  Montrose's 
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honour,  if,  in  this  matter,  he  had  consulted 
his  own  ambition  less,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  more.*' 

"  Those  consulted  their  own  ambition 
and  self-interest.  Sir  Duncan,"  answered 
Montrose,  **  who  brought  the  country  to 
the  pass  in  which  it  now  stands,  and  ren- 
dered necessary  the  sharp  remedies  which 
we  are  now  reluctantly  about  to  use." 

**  And  what  rank  among  these  self-seek- 
ers," said  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  "  shall  we 
assign  to  a  noble  Earl,  so  violently  attached 
to  the  Covenant,  that  he  was  the  first,  in 
1639,  to  cross  the  Tweed,  wading  middle 
deep  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  to  cliarge 
the  royal  forces  ?  It  was  the  same,  I  think, 
who  imposed  the  Covenant  upon  the  bur- 
gesses and  Colleges  of  Aberdeen,  at  the 
point  of  sword  and  pike." 

"  I  understand  your  taunt,  Sir  Duncan," 

said  Montrose,  temperately;  **  and  I  can 

only  add,  that  if  sincere  repentance  can 

*  make  amends  for  youthful  error,  and  for 
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yielding  to  the  artful  representation  of  am- 
bitious hypocrites,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
the  crimes  with  which  you  taunt  me.  I 
am  here,  with  my  sword  in  my  hand,  will- 
ing to  spend  the  best  blood  of  my  body  to 
make  amends  for  my  error,  and  mortal  man 
can  do  no  more/* 

«  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  "  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  carry  back  this  language 
to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  I  had  it  in  far- 
ther charge  from  the  Marquis,  that,  to  pre- 
vent  the  bloody  feuds  which  must  neces- 
sarily follow  a  Highland  war,  his  lordship 
will  be  contented  if  terms  of  truce  could  be 
arranged  to  the  north  of  the  Highland  line, 
as  there  is  ground  enough  in  Scotland  to 
fight  upon  without  neighbours  destroying 
each  other's  families  and  inheritances." 

"  It  is  a  peaceful  proposal,"  said  Mon- 
trose, smiling,  "  such  as  it  should  be,  co- 
ming from  one  whose  actions  have  always 
been  more  peaceful  than  his  measures.  Yet, 
if  the  terms  of  such  a  truce  could  be  equally 
fixed,  and  if  we  can  obtain  security, — for 
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that,  Sir  Duncan,  is  indispensible, — that 
your  Marquis  will  observe  these  terms  with 
strict  fidelity,  I,  for  my  part,  should  be 
content  to  leave  peace  behind  us,  since  we 
must  needs  carry  war  before  us.  But,  Sir 
Duncan,  you  are  too  old  and  experienced 
a  soldier  for  us  to  permit  you  to  remain  in 
our  leaguer,  and  witness  our  proceedings ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  when  you  have  refresh- 
ed yourself,  recommend  your  speedy  re- 
turn to  Inverary,  and  we  shall  send  with 
you  a  gentleman  on  our  part,  to  adjust  the 
terms  of  the  Highland  armistice,  in  case  the 
Marquis  shall  be  found  serious  in  proposing 
such  a  measure."  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
assented  by  a  bow. 

"  My  Lord  of  Menteith,"  continued 
Montrose,  **  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
attend  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Arden- 
vohr,  while  we  determine  who  shall  return 
with  him  to  his  Chief.  M<Aulay  will  per- 
mit us  to  request  that  he  be  entertained 
with  suitable  hospitality." 

"  I  will  give  orders  for  that,"  said  Allan 
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Stuart,  rising  and  coming  forward.  "  I 
love  Sir  Duncan  Campbell ;  we  have  been 
joint  sufferers  in  former  days,  and  I  do  not 
forget  it  now." 

"  My  Lord  of  Menteith,"  said  Sir  Dun- 
can  Campbell,  **  I  am  grieved  to  see  you, 
at  your  early  age,  engaged  in  such  despe- 
rate and  rebellious  courses." 

"  I  am  young,"  answered  Menteith, 
*yet  old  enough  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  loyalty  and  re- 
oeUion  ;  and  the  sooner  a  good  course  is 
begun,  the  longer  and  the  better  have  I  a 
chance  of  running  it." 

"  And  you  too,  my  friend,  Allan  M^Au- 
ley,"  said  Sir  Duncan,  takinghishand  j  "must 
we  also  call  each  other  enemies,  that  have 
been  so  oftea  alUed  against  a  common  foe  ?" 
Then  turning  round  to  the  meeting,  he 
said,  **  Farewell,  gentlemen  ;  there  are  so 
many  of  you  to  whom  I  wish  well,  that  your 
rejection  of  all  terms  of  mediation  gives  me 
deep  affiction.  May  Heaven,"  he  said, 
o  2 
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looking  upwards,  "  judge  between  our  mo- 
tives, and  those  of  the  movers  of  this  civil 
commotion !" 

"  Amen,"  said  Montrose  ;  "  to  that  tri- 
bunal we  all  submit  us." 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell  left  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  Allan  M*Auley  and  Lord  Men- 
teith.  •*  There  goes  a  true-bred  Campbell," 
said  Montrose,  as  the  envoy  departed,  "for 
they  are  ever  fair  and  false." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Evan  Dhu  ; 
**  hereditary  enemy  as  I  am  to  their  name, 
I  have  ever  found  the  Knight  of  Arden- 
vohr  brave  in  war,  honest  in  peace,  and 
true  in  council." 

"  Of  his  own  disposition,"  said  Montrose, 
"  such  he  is  undoubtedly  ;  but  he  now  acts 
as  the  organ  or  mouth- piece  of  his  chief, 
the  Marquis,  the  falsest  man  that  ever  drew 
breath  And,  M'Aulay,"  he  continued, 
in  a  whisper  to  his  host,  **  lest  he  should 
make  some  impression  upon  the  inexpe- 
rienceof  Menteith,  or  the  singular  disposi- 
tion of  your  brother,  you  had  better  send 
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music  into  their  chamber,  to  prevent  his 
inveigling  them  into  any  private  confe- 
rence." 

"  The  devil  a  musician  have  I,"  answer- 
ed M*Aulay,  "  excepting  the  piper,  who 
has  nearly  broke  his  wind  by  an  ambitious 
contention  for  superiority  with  three  of  his 
own  craft ;  but  I  can  send  Annot  Lyie  and 
her  harp."  And  he  left  the  apartment  to 
give  orders  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  a  warm  discussion  took  place, 
who  should  undertake  the  perilous  task  of 
returning  with  Sir  Duncan  to  Inverary. 
To  the  higher  dignitaries,  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  upon  an  equality  even 
with  M*Callum  More,  this  was  an  office  not 
to  be  proposed  ;  unto  others  who  could  not 
plead  the  same  excuse,  it  was  altogether 
unacceptable.  One  would  have  thought 
Inverary  had  been  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  the  inferior  chiefs  shewed  such 
reluctance  to  approach  it.  After  a  consi- 
derable hesitation,  the  plain  reason  was  at 
length  spoken  out,  namely,  that  whatever 
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Highlander  should  undertake  an  office  so 
distasteful  to  M'Callum  More,  he  would  be 
sure  to  treasure  the  offence  in  his  remem- 
brance, and  one  day  or  other  to  make  him 
bitterly  repent  of  it. 

In  this  dilemma,  Montrose,  who  consider- 
ed the  proposed  armistice  as  a  mere  strata- 
gem on  the  part  of  Afgyle,  although  he 
had  not  ventured  bluntly  to  reject  it  in 
presence  of  those  whom  it  concerned  so 
nearly,  resolved  to  impose  the  danger  and 
dignity  upon  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had 
neither  clan  nor  estate  in  the  Highlands 
upon  which  the  wrath  of  Argyle  could 
wreak  itself. 

**  But  I  have  a  neck  though,"  said  Dal- 
getty, bluntly  ;  "  and  what  if  he  chuses  to 
avenge  himself  upon  that  ?  I  have  knovm 
a  case  where  an  honourable  ambassador  has 
been  hanged  as  a  spy  before  now.  Nei- 
ther did  the  Romans  use  ambassadors  much 
more  mercifully  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  al- 
though I  read  that  they  only  cut  off  their 
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hands  and  noses,  put  out  their  eyes,  and 
suffered  them  to  depart  in  peace." 

"  By  my  honour,  Captain  Dalgetty,"  said 
Montrose,  **  should  the  Marquis,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  war,  dare  to  practise  any 
atrocity  against  you,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  taking  such  signal  vengeance  that  al 
Scotland  shall  ring  of  it." 

«  That  will  do  but  little  for  Dalgetty,"  re- 
turned the  Captain  ;  '*  but  corragio  i  as  the 
Spaniard  says.  With  the  Land  of  Promise 
full  in  view,  the  Moor  of  Drumthwacket, 
mea 'pauper a  regna^  as  we  said  at  Mareschal 
College,  I  will  not  refuse  your  excellency's 
commission,  being  conscious  it  becomes  a 
cavalier  of  honour  to  obey  his  commander's 
orders,  in  defiance  both  of  gibbet  and 
s-word." 

"  Gallantly  resolved,"  said  Montrose  ; 
"  and  if  you  will  come  apart  with  me  I  will 
furnish  you  with  the  conditions  to  be  laid 
before  M'Callum  More,  upon  which  we  are 
willing  to  grant  him  a  truce  for  his  High- 
land dominions." 
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With  these  we  iiee«l  not  trouble  our 
readers.  They  were  of  an  evasive  nature, 
calculated  to  meet  a  proposal  which  Mon- 
trose considered  to  have  been  made  only 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  When  he 
had  put  Captain  Dalgetty  in  complete  pos- 
session  of  his  instructions,  and  when  that 
worthy,  making  his  military  obeisance,  was 
near  the  door  of  his  apartment,  Montrose 
made  him  a  sign  to  return. 

**  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  re- 
mind an  officer  who  has  served  under  the 
Great  Gustavus,  that  a  little  more  is  requi- 
red of  a  person  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce 
than  mere  discharge  of  his  instructions, 
and  that  his  general  will  expect  from  him 
on  his  return  soipe  account  of  the  state  of 
the  enemies  affairs,  as  far  as  they  come 
under  his  observation.  In  short,  Captain 
Dalgettv,  you  must  be  unpen  clair-vm/ant'' 

*<  Ah  ha !  your  Excellency,"  said  the 
Captain,  twisting  his  hard  features  into  an 
inimitable  expression  of  cunning  and  int^- 
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Kgence,  "  if  they  do  not  put  my  head  in  a 
poke,  which  I  have  known  practised  upon 
honourable  soldados  who  have  been  sus- 
pected to  come  upon  such  errands  as  the 
present,  your  Excellency  may  rely  on  a  pre- 
ceese  narration  of  whatever  Dugald  Dal. 
getty  shall  hear  or  see,  were  it  even  how 
many  turns  of  tune  there  are  in  M'Callum 
More*s  pibroch,  or  how  many  checks  in 
the  sett  of  his  plaid  and  trews." 

•'  Enough,"  answered  Montrose;  "  fare- 
well, Captain  Dalgetty,  and  as  they  say  that 
a  lady  s  mind  is  always  expressed  in  her 
postscript,  so  I  would  have  you  think  that 
the  most  important  part  of  your  commission 
lies  in  what  I  have  last  said  to  you." 

Dalgetty  once  more  grinned  intelligence, 
and  withdrew  to  victual  his  charger  and 
himself,  for  the  fatigues  of  his  approach- 
ing mission. 

At  the  door  of  the  stable,  for  Gustavus 
always  claimed  his  first  care,  he  met  Angus 
M'Aulay  and   Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  who 
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had  been  looking  at  his  horse  ;  and,  after 
praising  his  points  and  carriage,  both  uni- 
ted in  strongly  dissuading  the  Captain  from 
taking  an  animal  of  such  value  with  him 
upon  his  present  very  fatiguing  journey. 

Angus  painted   in    the   most   alarming 
colours  the  roads,  or  rather  wild  tracts,  by 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  tra- 
vel into  Argyleshire,  and  the  wretched  huts 
or  bathies  where  he  would  be  condemned  to 
pass  the  night,  and  where  no  forage  could 
be  procured  for  his  horse,  unless  he  could 
eat  the  stumps  of  old  heather.    In  oliort,  he 
pronounced  it  absolutely  impossible  that, 
after  undertaking  such  a  pilgrimage,  the 
animal  could  be  in  any  case  for  military  ser- 
vice.    The  Englishman  strongly  confirm- 
ed all  that  Angus  had  said,  and  gave  him- 
self body  and  soul  to  the  devil,  if  he  thought 
it  was  not  an  act  Httle  short  of  absolute 
murder  to  carry  a  horse  worth  a  farthing 
itnto  such  a  waste  and  inhospitable  desart. 
Captain   Dalgetty  for  an   instant  looked 
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Steadily,  first  at  one  of  the  gentlemen  and 
next  at  the  other,  and  then  asked  them,  a:? 
if  in  a  state  of  indecision,  what  they  would 
advise  him  to  do  with  Gustavus  under  such 
circumstances. 

**  By  the  hand  of  my  father,  my  dear 
friend,"  answered  M'Aulay,  "  if  you  leave 
the  beast  in  my  keeping,  you  may  rely  on 
his  being  fed  and  sorted  according  to  his 
worth  and  quality,  and  that  upon  vouf 
happy  return,  you  will  find  him  as  sleek  as 
an  onion  boiled  in  butter." 

*'  Or,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  *'  if 
this  worthy  cavalier  chuses  to  part  with  hiS 
charger  for  a  reasonable  sum,  I  have  some 
part  of  the  silver  candlesticks  still  dancing 
the  heys  in  my  purse,  which  I  shall  be  very 
willing  to  transfer  to  his." 

"  In  brief,  mine  honourable  friends^" 
said  Captain  Dalgetty,  again  eyeing  them 
both  with  an  air  of  comic  penetration,  **  I 
find  it  would  not  be  altogether  unaccept- 
able to  either  of  you  to  have  some  token  to 
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remember  the  old  soldier  by,  in  case  it  shall 
please  M*Callum  More  to  hang  him  up  at 
the  gate  of  his  own  castle.  And  doubtless 
it  would  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  in 
such  an  event,  that  a  noble  and  loyal  cava- 
valier  like  Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  or  a  worthy 
and  hospitable  chieftain  like  our  excellent 
landlord,  should  act  as  my  executor." 

Both  hastened  to  protest  that  they  had 
no  such  object,  and  insisted  again  upon  the 
impassable  character  of  the  Highland  paths. 
Angus  M  Aulay  mumbled  over  a  number 
of  hard  Gaelic  names,  descriptive  of  the  dif- 
ficult passes,  precipices,  corries,  and  beals, 
through  which  he  said  the  road  lay  to  In- 
verary,  when  old  Donald,  who  had  now 
entered,  sanctioned  his  master's  account  of 
these  difficulties,  by  holding  up  his  hands, 
and  elevating  his  eyes,  and  shaking  his 
head  at  every  guttural  which  M*Aulay  pro- 
nounced. But  all  this  did  not  move  the  in- 
flexible Captain. 

«*  My  worthy  friends,"  said  he,  «'  Gusta* 
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vus  is  not  new  to  the  dangers  of  travelling, 
and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  (no  dispa- 
ragement to  the  beals  and  corries  Mr  An- 
gus is  pleased  to  mention,  and  of  which 
Sir  Miles,  who  never  saw  them,  confirms 
the  horrors,)  these  mountains  may  compete 
with  the  vilest  roads  in  Europe.  In  fact, 
my  horse  hath  a  most  excellent  and  social 
quality,  for  although  he  cannot  pledge  me 
in  my  cup,  yet  we  share  our  loaf  between 
us,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  he  suffers  famine 
where  cakes  or  bannocks  are  to  be  found. 
And,  to  cut  this  matter  short,  I  beseech 
you,  my  good  friends,  to  observe  the  state 
of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell's  palfrey,  which 
stands  in  that  stall  before  us,  fat  and  fair ; 
and,  in  return  for  your  anxiety  on  my  ac- 
count, I  give  you  my  honest  asseveration, 
that  while  we  travel  the  same  road,  both 
that  palfrey  and  his  rider  shall  lack  food 
before  either  Gustavus  or  I." 

Having  said  this,  he  filled  a  large  mea- 
sure with  corn,  and  walked  up  with  it  to 
his  charger,  who,  by  his  low  whinnying 
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neigh,  his  pricked  ears,  and  his  pawings, 
shewed  how  close  the  alliance  was  betwixt 
him  and  his  rider.  Nor  did  he  taste  his  cora 
until  he  had  returned  his  master's  caresses, 
by  licking  his  hands  and  face.  After  this 
interchange  of  greeting,  the  steed  began  to 
his  provender  with  an  eager  dispatch,  which 
shewed  old  military  habits  ;  and  the  master, 
after  looking  on  the  animal  with  great  com. 
placency  for  about  five  minutes,  said,— 
•*  Much  good  may  it  do  your  honest  heart, 
Gustavus ; — now  must  I  go  and  lay  in  pro- 
vant  myself  for  the  campaign." 

He  then  departed,  having  first  saluted 
the  EngUshman  and  Angus  M*Aulay,  who 
remained  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
time  in  silence,  and  then  burst  out  into  a 
fi.t  of  laughter. 

"  That  fellow,"  said  Sir  Miles  Musgrave, 
^  is  formed  to  go  through  the  world." 

"  I  shall  think  so  too,"  said  M*AuIay, 
•<  if  he  can  slip  through  M'Callum  More's 
fingers  as  easily  as  he  has  done  through 
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"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Englishman, 
*<  thatthe  Marquis  will  not  respect,  in  Cap- 
tain Dalgetty's  person,  the  laws  of  civilized 
w^ar  ?** 

"  No  more  than  I  w^ould  respect  a  Low 
land  proclamation,"  said  Angus  M'Aulay 
"  But  come  along,  it  is  time  I  were  return 
ing  to  my  guests." 


END  or  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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